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THURSDAY, JUNE 6, 1912. 



Subcommittee of the Committee on Commerce, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D, C. 

The subcommittee met at 2 o^clock p. m., for the purpose of con- 
sidering the following bills relating to the safety or navigation on 
vsrater : 

[Senate joint resolution 112, Sixty-second Congress, second session.] 

JOINT RESOLUTION Providing for the creation of a commission to investigate the laws and regulations 

for the construction and equipment in the navigation of vessels. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That a commission be, and the same is hereby, created, to be 
appointed by the President, consisting of one naval constructor, one officer of the Navy 
experienced in marine engineering, one representative of the Steamboat-Inspection 
Service, one representative of the Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, 
one experienced merchant' shipbuilder, one shipowner or officer of a corporation 
owning and operating ships, one experienced seaman, and one attorney at law, for 
the purpose of making a thorough mvestigation of the laws and regulations of the 
United States relating to the construction, equipment, and navigation of vessels. 

Sec. 2. That such commission shall report, through th(e President, to Congress its 
findings and recommendations, together with a draft of, a bill or bills and rules or 
regulations, before January first, nineteen hundred and thirteen. 

Sec. 3. That the commission is authorized, as a whole or by subcommittee of the 
commission duly appointed, to meet and to hold public hearings anywhere in the 
United States; to issue subpoenas for and compel the attendance of witnesses; to 
administer oaths; to examine witnesses; and to require the production of books, 
papers, documents, and other evidence. 

Sec. 4. That the members of the commission other than those in the service of the 
United States shall be paid a compensation of ten dollars per diem while actually 
engaged on the work of the commission and while going to or returning from sucn 
work. The commission is authorized to employ such experts and other assistants 
as shall be necessary, to fix their fees or salaries, and to authorize them to travel in 
or outside the United States on the business of the commission; to rent such offices; 
to purchase such books, stationery, and other supplies; and to make such other 
expenditures as may be necessary to carry out the purposes for which such commis- 
sion is created. The members of the commission and, when authorized by the 
commission, their experts and other assistants shall be paid actual traveling and other 
necessary expenses. 

Sec. 5. That all expenses of said commission, for all the time in which said com- 
mission shall be actually engaged in this investigation shall be paid out of any funds 
in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, on the certificate 
of the chairman of said commission, who. shall be selected from the membership of the 
commission, and the sum necessary for carrying out the provisions of this resolution 
is hereby appropriated: Provided, That the total expense authorized by this resolu- 
tion shall not exceed the sum of ten thousand dollars. 

[S. 6976, Sixty-second Congress, second session.] 

A BILL To regulate navigation by steam passenger vessels, to amend sections forty-foui hundred, forty- 
four hundred and seventy-one, forty-four nundred and eighty-eight, forty-four hundred and ninety, sec- 
tion three of act of July mnth, eighteen hundred and eighty-six, section one of act of June twenty-fourth, 
nineteen hundred ana ten, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That any corporation, joint-stock company, or other association 
incorporated or organized under the laws of any foreign country, and any partnership 
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whose principal place of business is located in any foreign country, which owns, in 
whole or in part, any vessel engaged or used in tne business of carrying passengers 
from any port of the United Stafes to any other place or country shall file in tne Bureau 
of Corporations a duly certified copy of its charter or articles of incorporation or asso- 
ciation and its by-laws or the partnership agreement, together with a sworn statement 
by the president, secretary, or authorized agent of the corporation, joint-stock com- 
pany, association, or partnership stating specifically — 

(a) The State or country in which the corporation, joint-stock company, or associa- 
tion was incorporated or organized or in which the principal place of business of the 
partnership is located; 

(h) The date of incorporation or organization; 

(c) The location of the principal office in the United States and the name and address 
of the agent or agents upon whom process may be served in this country, and attaching 
the consent of such agent or agents to accept service of such process; 

(d) The names and addresses of officers and members of the board of directors; 

(e) The amount of authorized capital stock and the amount thereof outstanding; 

(f) The amount of authorized bonded or other indebtedness and the amount thereof 
outstanding; 

^g) The assets and liabilities as shown by the last annual balance sheet; 

(h) The name and principal place of business of any individual or corporation, 
joint-stock company, or association owning fifty per centum or more of tne stock 
of the corporation, joint-stock company, or other association making such statement. 

Every such corporation, joint-stock company, association, or partnership shall, 
within a year after filing the first statement and annually thereafter, file in the Bureau 
of Corporations a similar statement. A fee of five dollars shall be paid by the person 
filing any statement provided for under this section. 

Every corporation, joint-stock company, or other association incorporated or organ- 
ized under the laws of any foreign country, named in any statement filed under the 
provisions of this section as owning fifty per centum or more of the capital stock of 
the corporation, joint-stock company, or other association filing sucn statement, 
whether such statement be filed by the owner of a vessel or by a corporation, joint- 
stock company, or other association named in any statement filed under the pro- 
visions of this section, shall file in the Bureau of Corporations like documents and 
like statements, and the certificate hereinafter provided for shall not be issued by 
the Commissioner of Corporations to the owner of any such vessel until all the cor- 
porations, joint-stock companies, or other associations incorporated or organized 
under the laws of any foreign country, so successively named, shall have filed such 
documents and statements. 

Where the corporation, joint-stock company, association, or partnership shall have 
filed the documents and statements required by this section, the Commissioner of 
Corporations shall, on request, and on the payment of a fee of one dollar, issue his 
certificate stating that such corporation, joint-stock company, association, or partner- 
ship has complied with the provisions of this section. 

The Commissioner of Corporations shall cause to be kept in his office a book, prop- 
erly indexed, containing the information hereinbefore required to be reported; such 
book shall be open to public inspection, and the commissioner shall, upon request, 
and on payment of a fee of one dollar, furnish to any person requesting tne same any 
of such information. 

If any statement made in accordance with the provisions of this section shall con- 
tain any false or fraudulent statement, the corporation, joint-stock company, associa- 
tion, or partnership, for or on behalf of which such statement was made, shall be 
liable to a fine of five hundred dollars for each such statement, to be sued for and 
recovered in the name of the United States as like fines are now by law recovered, and 
the commissioner shall revoke any certificates issued under the provisions of this sec- 
tion to any corporation, joint-stock company, or other association or partnership con- 
victed of making such false or fraudulent statement. 

Sec. 2. That the certificate of inspection provided for by section forty-four hundred 
and twenty-one of the Revised Statutes shall not be made by the inspectors in the 
case of a vessel owned in whole or in part by any corporation, joint-stock company, 
or other association incorporated or organized under the laws of any foreign country, 
or by any partnership whose principal place of business is located in any foreign 
country, unless there shall be presented to them the certificate of the Commissioner of 
Corporations that all statements required under the preceding section to be filed 
up to the date of the inspection have been duly filed. 

Sec. 3. That no steam vessel whose certificate of inspection entitles it to carry 
more than fifty passengers shall, after the first day of July, nineteen hundred and 
twelve, engage in the business of carrying passengers from any port of the United 
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States to any port of any foreign country unless a certificate shall have been secured 
from the Supervising Inspector General of the Steamboat-Inspection Service author- 
izing such vessel to engage in such business. Written application for such certificate 
shall be made by the owner or owners of the vessel or their duly authorized agent, stat- 
ing under oath — 
7a) Its estimated passenger-carrying capacity; 

(b) The name or names of the owner, and if the owner be a corporation, joint-stock 
company, or association, its principal place of business; 

(c) The total cost of vessel and equipment when accepted by owner; 

(d) Its dimensions, tonnage, speed, cargo capacity; 

(e) The name of the builder, the place where built, and the time of acceptance by 
owner; 

(f) A detailed statement of its life-saving eqjuipment; 

(g) In the case of vessels the actual construction of which is begun after the first day 
of July, nineteen hundred and twelve, the plans and specifications, together with 
such mathematical calculations as shall be sufficient to notify the Supervising In- 
spector General that the vessel will comply with the laws and r^ulations of the 
United States relating to the construction and equipment of such vessels. 

Upon the filing of such application the Supervising Inspector General shall cause 
the vessel to be thoroughly inspected; and if it comply with the laws and regulations 
of the United States relating to the construction ana equipment of such vessel he 
shall, on the payment of a fee of one hundred dollars, issue such certificate: Provided^ 
however^ That if the vessel be owned by any corporation, joint-stock company, or 
other association incorporated or organized under the laws of any foreign country, or 
by any partnership whose principal place of business is located in any foreign country, 
the certificate shall not be issued unless the application be accompanied by the certifi- 
cate of the Commwsioner of Corporations, provided for in section one hereof. 

No clearance shall be granted by any customs officer to any such steam vessel unless 
such vessel have on board the certificate from the Supervising Inspector General 
provided for by this section; but the possession of such certificate shall not dispense 
with the necessity of procuring for such vessel any other certificates or papers now or 
hereafter required by law. 

Sec. 4. That section forty-four hundred of the Revised Statutes, as amended by 
the act of August seventh, eighteen hundred and eighty- two, page three hundred and 
forty-six, volume twenty-two, of the Statutes at Large, and as amended by the act of 
March first, eighteen hundred and ninety-five, page six hundred and ninety-nine, 
volume twenty-eight, of the Statutes at Large, and as amended by the act of Febru- 
ary fifteenth, nineteen hundred and two, page thirty-four, volume thirty-two, of the 
Statutes at Large, and as amended by the act of March seventeenth, nineteen hundred 
and six, page sixty-eight, volume thirty-four, of the Statutes at Large, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

*'Sec. 4400. That all steam vessels navigating any waters of the United States 
which are common highways of commerce or open to general or competitive naviga- 
tion, excepting public vessels of the United States, public vessels of other countries, 
and boats propelled in whole or in part by steam for navigating canals shall be subject 
to the provisions of this title. 

"And all foreign private steam vessels carrying passengers from any port of the 
United States to any other place or country shall be subject to the provisions of sec- 
tions forty-four hundred and seventeen, forty-four hundred and eighteen, forty-four 
hundred and twenty-one, forty-four hundred and twenty-two, forty-four hundred 
and twenty-three, forty-four hundred and twenty-four, forty-four hundred and fifty- 
three, forty-four hundred and fifty-four, forty-four hundred and sixty-four, forty-four 
himdred and sixty-five, forty-four hundred and sixty-nine, forty-four hundred and 
seventy, forty-four hundred arid seventy-one, forty-four hundred and seventy-two 
forty-four hundred and seventy-three, forty-four hundred and seventy-five, forty- 
four hundred and seventy-six, forty-four hundred and seventy-seven, forty-four hun- 
dred and seventy-eight, forty-four hundred and seventy-nme, forty-four hundred 
and eighty-eight, forty-four hundred and eighty-nine, forty-four hundred and ninety- 
one, forty-four hundred and ninety-four, forty-four hundred and ninety-six, forty- 
four hundred and ninety-seven, forty-four hundred and ninety-eight, forty-four hun- 
dred and ninety-nine, and forty-five hundred of this title, together with all laws 
amendatory thereof, and shall be liable to visitation and inspection by the proper 
officer in any of the ports of the United States respecting any of the provisions of the 
sections aforesaid. 

"That there shall be collected and paid into the Treasury of the United States the 
same fees for the inspection of foreign passenger steamers carrying passengers from 
the United States that any foreign nation shall charge the merchant vessels of the 
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United States trading to the ports of such nationality: Provided, That the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor shall have the power to waive at any time the collection of 
such fees upon due notice of the proper authorities of any country concerned that 
the collection of fees for the inspection of American steam merchant vessels has been 
discontinued." 

Sec. 5. That section forty-four hundred and ninety of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended by the act of February twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
seven, page two hundred and fiftv-two, volume nineteen, of the Statutes at Laiige, be, 
and the same is hereby, amended, by adding at the end thereof the following: "Every 
steel ocean or coastwise seagoing steam vessel and every steel steam vessel navigating 
the great northern and northwestern lakes, carrying one hundred or more passengers, 
shall have a water-tight skin inboard of the outside plating extending not less than ten 
per centum of the load draft above the full-load water line, either in the form of an 
inner bottom or of longitudinal water-tight bulkheads, and this construction shall 
extend from the forward collision bulkhead over not less than two-thirds of the length 
of the vessel; and every such vessel shall have bulkheads ao spaced that any two 
adjacent compartments of the vessel may be flooded without destroying the floatability 
or stability of the vessel. Water-tight transverse bulkheads shall extend from side to 
side of the vessel, attaching to the outside shell. The transverse bulkheads forward 
and abaft the machinery spaces shall be continued water-tight vertically to the upper- 
most continuous structural deck. The uppermost continuous structural deck shall be 
fitted water-tight. Bulkheads within the limits of the machinery spaces shall extend 
not less than twenty-five per centum of the draft of the vessel above the load water line 
and shall end at a water-tight deck. All water-tight bulkheads and decks shall be 
proportioned to withstand, without material permanent deflection, a water pressure 
e^ual to five feet more than the full height of the bulkhead. Bulkheads of novel 
dimensions or scantlings shall be tested by being subjected to actual water pressure." 

Sec. 6. That section three of the act of July ninth, eighteen hundred and eighty- 
six, page one hundred and twenty-nine, volume twenty-four of the Statutes at Large, 
be, and the same is hereby, amended by striking out the words "three water-tight 
cross-bulkheads" and inserting in place thereof the words "water-tight skin and 
bulkheads;" and by inserting, after the word "Statutes, " the words "as amended," 
so that the section shall read as follows: 

"Sec 3. That steam vessels of one hundred tons burden or under, engaged in the 
coastwise bays and harbors of the United States, may be licensed by the United States 
local inspectors of steam vessels to carry pas«^engers or excursions on the ocean or upon 
the Great Lakes of the North or Northwest, not exceeding fifteen miles from the mouth 
of such bays or harbors, without being required to have the water-tight skin and bulk- 
heads provided by section forty-four hundred and ninety of the Revised Statutes as 
amended for other passenger steamers: Provided, That in the judgment of the local 
inspector such steamers shall be safe and suitable for such navigation without danger 
to human life, and that they shall have one water-tight collision bulkhead not less 
than five feet abaft the stem of said steamer. ' ' 

Sec 7. That section forty-four hundred and eighty-eight of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended by the act of March second, eighteen hundred and eighty-nine, page ten 
hundred and twelve, volume twenty-five of the Statutes at Large, and as amended 
by the act of April eleventh, eighteen hundred and ninety-two, page sixteen, volume 
twenty-seven of the Statutes at Large, and as amended by section three of the act of 
March third, nineteen hundred and five, page ten hundred and twenty-four, volume 
thirty-three of the Statutes at Large, be, and th'e same is hereby, amended to read 
as follows: 

"Sec 4488. Every ocean or coastwise seagoing steam vessel and every steam vessel 
navigating between different ports on the Great Northern or Northwestern Lakes, 
allowed by its certificate of inspection to carry more than fifty passengers, shall have on 
board lifeboats of an aggregate carrying capacity computed in cubic feet equal to ten 
times the total number of her crew plus the total number of passengers stated in such 
certificate. The capacity in cubic feet of all such lifeboats shall be determined by 
the following rule: Measure the length and breadth outside of the planking or plating 
and the depth inside at the place of minimum depth . The product of these dimensions 
multiplied by six-tenths resulting in the nearest whole number shall be deemed the 
capacity in cubic feet. Such lifeboats shall in all cases have sufficient room, free- 
board, and stability to safely carry one person for each ten cubic feet of its capacity, 
which fact must be determined by actual experiment in the water at the time of the 
first inspection of said boats after the passage of this rule. \Miere a vessel is carrying 
boats 01 different types or capacities, at least one boat of each type or capacity shall 
be so tested. Lifeboats required on vessels covered by this section of one hundred 
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and fifty gross tons and over shall be of suitable dimensions and of not less^than one 
hundred and eighty cubic feet capacity. All such lifeboats shall be substantially 
constructed, and the tensile strength of the metal used therein shall be not less than 
forty-five thousand pounds and the reduction of area shall be at least fifty per centum. 
There shall be afiixed to such lifeboats a plate or other device having thereon the 
builder's name, number of boat, date of construction of boat, cubical contents of boat, 
and number of persons said boat will carry, allowing ten cubic feet to each person 
as above provided. All such lifeboats shall be provided with air tanks, entirely 
independent of the hull or other construction, and of suitable noncorrosive material 
of a thickness of not less than number eighteen B. W. G., of a capacity of not less 
than one and five-tenths cubic feet for each j)erson in the case of metallic boats and 
not less than one cubic foot for each person in the case of wooden boats. Such air 
tanks shall be firmly and securely fastened in the hull in such manner as will allow 
them to be temporarily removed; and in lio case shall the tank be punctured or opened 
for such fastenings. The tops of such tanks shall be thoroughly protected by a grat- 
ing or platform or by the thwarts or seats. All joints of air tanks diall be properly 
double riveted and tightly calked or securely hook jointed and eflBciently soldered. 
The cubical contents of the air space of the air tank shall be stamped on the tank 
where the stamp can be seen when the air tank is placed in the boat. All air tanks 
shall be fitted with a connection of one-half inch outside diameter, for testing purposes, 
and shall be tested at the original and all subsequent annual inspections, and oftener 
if in the opinion of the inspectors it is necessary, by a pressure of not more than one 
pound to the square inch maintained for a period of not less than two minutes. All 
metallic lifeboats required to be carried on such vessels shall be constructed in accord- 
ance with the following specificatious: The keels, stems, stemposts, gunwales, and 
nosings shall be constructed of clear-grain, sound oak, or other suitable wood, each in 
one length, except that in boats over twenty-six feet in length the gunwales and nosings 
may be made in two lengths, and the scarf of the gunwales stiffened on the under- 
side by pieces the width of the gunwales, pieces to be one and one-half inches deep 
and two feet in length. The stem of each boat shall be of a natural or steam crook, 
scarfed at least nine inches in length on the keel and fastened thereto with two three- 
eighths-inch through clinch bolts driven through deadwood fitted on the inside. 
Each stempost shall be stepped over the end of the keel half the length of stempost 
and recessed at least two and one-half inches deep into keel, the whole to be secured 
cm the inside by a crook or knee of sufficient width to receive the flanges of the shell 
plates. Each joint of the stem and stempost shall be fitted with two three-eighths- 
mch stopwaters under the shell flanges. Stem and stempost shall be bearded to not 
less than one and one-half inches. The flanges of shell plates on boats not over twenty 
feet long shall lap on the keel, stem, and stempost at least two and one-fourth inches; 
on boats over twenty feet and not over twenty-four feet long, at least two and one-half 
inches; and on boats over twenty-four feet long, at least two and three-fourths inches, 
to be fairly drawn up and nailed over a strijj of number six cotton duck the width of 
the flanges, which snail be secured by three rows of galvanized nails driven zigzag. 
No part of the keel, stem, or stempost outside of the shell flanges shall be covered with 
sheet metal. In boats not over twenty feet long the nails snail be driven zigzag on 
lines three-eighths, one and one-eighth, and one and seven-eighths inches, respec- 
tively, from the edge of the flanges and pitched one and three-fourths inches. In 
boats over twenty feet and not over twenty-four feet long the nails shall be driven on 
lines three-eighths, one and one-fourth, and two and one-eighth inches, respectively, 
from the edge of the flanges and pitched one and five-eighths inches. In boats over 
twenty-four feet long the nails shall be driven on lines three-eighths, one and three- 
eighths, and two and three-eighths inches, respectively, from the edge of the flanges 
and pitched one and one-half inches. In boats not over twenty feet long the nails 
shall be not less than one and three-fourths inches long, number ten B. W. G. In 
boats over twenty feet and not over twenty-four feet long the nails shall be not less 
than two inches long, number ten B, W. G. In boats over twenty-four feet long the 
nails shall be not less than two and one-half inches long, number nine B. W. G. 
Metallic lifeboats of a length not over twenty feet shall be constructed of plates of not 
less thickness than number eighteen B. W. G. Boats over twenty feet and not over 
twenty-four feet long shall be constructed of plates of not less thickness than number 
sixteen B. W. G. Boats longer than twenty-four feet shall be constructed of plates 
of not less thickness than number fourteen B. W. G. All seams and joints shall be 
properly double_riveted. The seams and butt laps shall lap at least one and one- 
fourth inches. I'he center of the row of rivets nearest the edge of a sheet shall be about 
three-eighths of an iuch from the edge. Rivets shall be staggered, with not less than 
eighteen rivets to the foot, and shall have countersunk heads. The diameter of 
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shank of rivets shall be not less than number ten B. W. G. The keels, stems, and 
stemposts shall be not less than the following sizes: 



Length of boat. 



Not over 18 feet 

Over 18 aad not over 20 feet 
Over 20 and not over 21 feet 
Over 21 and not over 22 feet 
Over 22 and not over 23 feet 
Over 23 and not over 24 feet 
Oyn 24 and not over 25 feet 
Over 25 and not over 26 feet 
Over 26 and not over 27 feet 
Over 27 and not over 28 feet 



Width of keel, Dmth of keel, 
stem, and nem, and 

stempost. stempost. 



Inehet. 


Inehet, 


1.8 


4.2 


2.0 


5.0 


2.1 


5.0 


2.2 


5.0 


2.3 


5.0 


2.4 


5.0 


2.5 , 


5.0 


2.6, 


5.0 


2.7 1 


5.0 


2.8 1 


5.0 



" Steel having one-sixth of the sectional area of wood found by the above table may 
be used in lieu of wood for keels, stems, stemposts, and gunwales of metallic lifeboats. 
The keels of all boats over twenty-six feet long shall be strengthened by the addition 
of a main keelson extending not more than two-thirds the length of the boat and 
having one-half the area of the main keel, to which it must be tlu^ugh fastened with 
three-eighths clinch bolts spaced not less than fourteen inches. The size of gunwales 
shall be of not less than the following dimensions: 



Length of boat. 



Not over 18 feet 

Over 18 and not over 20 feet 
Over 20 and not over 22 feet 
Over 22 and not over 24 feet 
Over 24 and not over 26 feet 
Over 26 and not over 28 feet 



Depth of 
gunwale. 



Jneftef. 



Width of 
gunwale. 



Jnchei. 



*'The gunwales of boats not over twenty- two feet long shall be attached to the thwarts 
by steel braces at least one and one-fourth inches wide by five-sixteenths of an inch 
thick teed four inches on the thwarts and secured thereto oy two one-fourth-inch car- 
riage bolts, and to the gunwales by a one-fourth-inch bolt clinched over the plate on the 
outside. In boats over twenty-two feet long, such steel braces shall beat least one and 
one-half inches by three-eighths of an inch, teed five inches on the thwarts and secured 
thereto by three one-fourth -inch carriage bolts, and to the gunwales by five-sixteenths- 
inch bolts clinched over the plate on the outside . All sheer plates shall come up on the 
gunwale to within one-half inch of its top and be nailed thereto with one and one-half- 
inch boat nails spaced six inches. All nosings shall be formed of so-called half rounds, 
mitered to fit fairly against the gunwales and sheer plates, through which they must 
be nailed to the gunwales every six inches with wire nails of number ten gauge and 
not less than two and three-fourths inches long. The flat side of nosings on boats of 
not oyer twenty feet long shall be not less than one and three-eighths indies wide and 
five-eighths of an inch thick. On boats over twenty feet and not over twenty-four 
feet long the flat side of the nosing shall be not less than one and seven-eighths inches 
wide and one inch thick through the round. On all boats over twenty-four feet long 
the flat side of the nosing shall be not less than two and one-fourth inches wide and one 
inch thick through the round. All thwarts shall be made of clear yellow pine or fir. 
In boats not over twenty feet long thwarts shall be at least one and one-eignth inches 
thick by seven and one-half inches wide. In boats over twenty feet and not over 
twenty-iour feet long they shall be at least one and one-fourth inches thick by eight 
inches wide . In boats over twenty-four feet long they shall be one and one-half inches 
thick by nine inches wide. All tn warts over four and one-half feet long shall be sup- 
ported Dy stanchions of pine one inch by five inches. Every thwart shall be secured 
at each end to the boat side by a double or U flange of number sixteen plate riveted to 
the shell with five rivets. Tne thwarts shall be pushed in between those flanges and 
secured thereto by five boat nails driven down through the upper flanges, thwarts, and 
lower flanges, and turned over beneath. Breasthooks formed of steel for boats not 
over twenty feet long shall be one-fourth inch thick and one and one-fourth incfies 
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wide. In boats over twenty feet and not over twenty-four feet lon^, such hooks shall 
be fi ve-fiixteenths of an inch thick by one and three-eighths inches wide . In boats over 
twenty-four feet long such hooks shall be five-sixteenths of an inch thick by one and 
one-half inches wide . No such breasthooks shall be less than nine inches long. Breast- 
hooks shall be fastened through the gunwales each side with three one-fourth-inch 
button-head bolts clinched over the shell plate. All such breasthooks shall be upset 
in the throat sufficient to allow the upper bolt through the ring strap to pass through 
the hook without reducing the sectional area thereof. The midship footings in boats 
not over eighteen feet long shall be not less than seven-eighths of an inch thick, and 
have two footings on each side, which footings shall be seven-eighths of an inch thick 
b^ seven and five inches wide, respectively. The midship footings in boats over 
eighteen feet and not over twenty-four feet long shall be not less than one inch thick 
by twelve inches wide and have three footings on each side, which shall be one inch 
thick by seven, six, and four inches, respectively, in width. The midship footings in 
boats over twenty-four feet and not over twenty-six feet long shall be not less than one 
inch thick and twelve inches wide, and such boats shall have not less than three foot- 
ings on each side, each to be not less than one inch thick by seven, six, and four and 
one-half inches, respectively, in width. Boats over twenty-six feet long having a 
keelson shall have three footings on each side one inch thick by eight, six, and five 
inches, respectively, in width. All said footings shall be fittea fairly to the bottom 
over a coat of lead paint and held in place by straps of number eighteen plate, one and 
one-eighth inches wide, riveted with four rivets to the boat shell. The strap shall 
pass up through an aperture in the middle of each footing and receive a toggle of gas 
pipe, five-eighths of an inch in diameter and of a length not less than two-thirds of tne 
width of the footing. There shall be not less than four such toggles in each footing in 
boats not over twenty feet long, nor less than five such toggles in boats over twenty 
feet and not over twenty-four feet long. In boats over twenty-four feet long there 
shall be six such toggles in each footing. The midship footings shall be secured to the 
bottom by straps and toggles in two rows placed three inches from each edge of the 
footing, and fastened with toggles of one-half-inch pipe three and one-half inches long. 
Hardwood toggles may be used in lieu of pipe when the same are formed of oak of 
so-called half rounds, one inch on their flat side and three-fourths of an inch thick. 
The tackle rings in boats not over eighteen feet long shall be formed of not less than 
five-eighths-inch round steel. In boats over eighteen feet and not over twenty-two 
feet long such rings shall be formed of not less than three-fourths-inch round steel. 
In boats over twenty-two feet and not over twenty-six feet long such rings shall be 
formed of not less than thirteen-sixteenths-inch round steel. In boats over twenty- 
six feet long such rings shall be formed of not less than seven-eighths-inch round steel. 
Such rings shall be welded through eyes of equal strength in the ring straps, which 
straps shall have a sectional area on each side of the upper bolt hole equal to that of the 
ring, and the sectional area of strap on each side of the next bolt hole shall be two-thirds 
that of such ring, and on each side of the next row of bolt holes one-half that of such ring. 
The pitch of bolt holes in all such straps shall be three inches. In boats not over 
eighteen feet long said ring straps shall be secured with three bolts one-half of an inch 
in diameter. In boats over eighteen feet and not over twenty-two feet in length such 
ring straps shall be secured by three bolts five-eighths of an inch in diameter. In 
boats over twenty-two feet and not over twenty-six feet long such ring straps shall be 
secured by four bolts five-eighths of an inch in diameter. In boats over twenty-six 
feet long such ring straps shall be secured by five bolts, the upper two of which shall 
be five-eighths of an inch in diameter, and the other three nine-sixteenths of an inch 
in diameter. The two upper bolts shall be driven through and clinched on the outer 
edge of the stem and stempost. The lower bolt or bolts may be driven blunt three and 
one-half inches into the stem and stempost. The upper bolts shall pass through the 
breasthooks. All boats shall be fitted with rudders made of clear, straight-grained 
oak or fir, which must be stiffened across the bottom edge by a piece of wood of the 
same character properly nailed. All gudgeons and pintles shall be strapped to the 
wood and through fastened. Each lifeboat shall be fitted with an automatic plug. 
All the shell plates, air tanks, nails, gunwale braces, rudder braces, and fastenings of 
metallic boats shall be galvanized when said parts are made of steel or iron. The gauge 
numbers stated herein are the Birmingham standard (B. W. G.). Such lifeboats shall 
be equipped with a properly secured life line the entire length on each side, festooned 
in bights not longer than three feet, with a seine float in each bight; at least two life 
preservers; one painter, of not less than two and three-fourths-inch manila rope (about 
nine-tenths inch diameter), properly attached and of suitable length; a full comple- 
ment of oars and two spare oars of suitable length; a full complement of rowlocks and 
two spare rowlocks, each rowlock to be attached to the boat with a separate chain; one 
steering oar with rowlock or becket, or one rudder with yoke and suitable yoke ropes; 
one boat hook attached to staff of suitable length, one ax, one bucket with lanyard 
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attached . Wooden boats shall have, in addition to the above, two plugs for each drain 
hole, attached to the boat with chains. Lifeboats required on such ocean steam vessels 
shall have the equipment hereinbefore enumerated and specified, and in addition 
thereto shall be equipped with one lugsail with sheet, tack, and reef earings attached, 
the sail bent to a yard with necessary rigging, and the whole protected by a suitable 
waterproof canvas cover; one mast with necessary riggins and gear, one bailer, one 
efficient liquid compass, one lantern with attached lamp nlled with oil and ready for 
use, one gallon of illuminating oil in a substantial can, at least one box of friction 
matches wrapped in a waterproof package and carried in a box attached to the under 
side of the stem thwart, at least fifteen gallons of fresh water carried in a strong wooden 
breaker, one substantial metal can containing not less than twenty-five pounds of 
hard bread, or thirty rations (equaling fifteen pounds) of Powell's United States Army 
emergency ration for coastwise, the metal bread can to be fitted with an opening in the 
top not less than five inches in diameter, properlv protected by a screw cap seating 
to a pliable rubber gasket, which must insure a tight joint in order to properly protect 
the contents of the can; one canvas bag containing sailmaker's palm and needles, sail 
twine, marline, marlinspike, and hatchet. Every such lifeboat shall also be provided 
with six night-distress signals in a metal case. Distress signals fired by friction shall 
be protected on the ends by cotton, stowed in metal cases, and so arranged as to be 
reversed before applying friction, 

"Such lifeboats shall be provided with suitable boat-disengaging apparatus, so 
arranged as to allow such boats to be j^afely launched while such vessels are under 
speed or otherwise, and so as to allow such disengaging apparatus to be operated by 
one person, disengaging both ends of the boat simultaneously from the tackles by 
which it may be lowered to the water. 

"Every vessel subjert to the provisions of this title, except vessels navigating 
rivers only, shall while in operation carry one life preeerver for each and every person 
allowed to be carried on such vessel by its certificate of inspection, including each 
member of the crew. Every life preserver adjustable to the body of a person shall be 
made of good cork blocks or other suitable material approved by the board of super- 
vising inspectors, with belts and shoulder straps properly attached,, and shall be so 
constructed as to place the device underneath the shoulders and around the body of 
the person wearing it. All such life preservers shall be not less than fifty- two inches in 
length when measured laid flat ; and every cork life preserver shall contain an aggre- 
gate weight of at least five and one-half pounds of good cork, and every life preserver 
shall be capable of sustaining for a continuous period of twenty-four hours an attached 
weight so arranged that whether the said weight be submerged or not there shall be a 
direct downward gravitation pull upon said life preserver of at least twenty pounds. 
All life preservers shall be covered with material of sufficient weight and strength to 
fully protect the contents, such material to be of a strength equivalent to unbleached 
cotton twill not less than six ounces in weight to a section of thirty by thirty-six inches. 
Such covering on each life preserver shall be of one piere only, and the outside longi- 
tudinal edges of the covering at the seam must he turned to a roll and closely rope- 
stitched. Each life preserver shall have two shoulder straps of heavy double-woven 
cotton tape one and one-fourth inches in width. Each strap shall te made of one 
piece only, and such straps shall be not less than twenty-three inches net in length, 
and shall be securely attached to the covering of the life preserver by not less than 
four rows of stitching and at not less than two places for each strap, the rear ends of 
the straps to be sewed on not less than three nor more than five inches from the center 
of the upper edge of the jacket, measured to the center of the straps. The said shoulder 
straps shall be securely attached to each other by not less than four rows of stitching at 
the point where they cross each other on the back, the forward ends to be sewed on the 
jacket in -such a position as to allow it to be opened out to its full length without 
straining the cross seizing. There shall also be on each life preserver a breast or 
button strap of heavy double-woven cotton tape one inch wiae and twelve inches 
long, one end of which shall be securely fastened to one shoulder strap by four rows of 
stitching at a point four inches above the jacket, and the other end of such breast strap 
shall be doubled back two inches and a buttonhole worked through both parts. A 
button of noncorrosive material shall be securely sewed on the other shoulder strap 
four inches above the jacket. There shall also be on each life preserver a belt of 
heavy double-woven cotton tape one and one-fourth inches wide, extending along 
the middle line on the outside of the jacket, securely sewed to the covering of the life 
preserver at not less than (Six places, the end blocks being left free, and the ends of 
the belt to extend twelve inches beyond the ends of the jacket. All thread used in 
the construction of life preservers must be linen of a size and strength not less than 
Barbour's three-cord, number twenty-five, machine thread. All seams and other 
machine sewing on life preservers shall be with a short lock stitch, not less than eight 
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stitches to the inch. Blocks of compressed cork when used in life preservers must 
weigh in the aggregate not less than six pounds to each life preserver, and must be so 
constructed that said blocks will sustain, without disintegration or substantial expan- 
sion, a submersion test satisfactory to the inspector examining the same, and that at 
the expiration of such test must have the buoyancy above required . Where the blocks 
of life preservers are made up of separate pieces of cork, said pieces shall be fastened 
with noncorrosive materials. After the approval of this rule no life preserver shall 
be passed at ^e factory inspection which does not fulfill the foregoing requirements; 
but life preservers now in use or already passed at factory inspection may be used on 
board vessels, provided they are consti^ucted in accordance with the laws and regula- 
lions in force up to the date of approval of this section, and are in good and serviceable 
condition: Provided, however, That nothing in this section shall be construed so as to 
allow the use of life preservers made of kapok or loose granulated cork: Provided, 
That all block-cork life preservers now in use that have been approved by the board of 
supervising inspectors diall be passed by the local inspectors when they are not less 
than forty-eight inches in length and have the other necessary requirements. Inspec- 
tors are further required to direct such life preservers to be distributed throughout the 
cabins, staterooms, berths, and other places convenient for passengers on such steamers; 
and there shall be a printed notice posted in every cabin and stateroom and in con- 
spicuous places about the decks, informing passengers of the location of life preservers 
and other life-saving appliances, and of the mode of applying or adjusting the same. 
Life preservers on passenger, excursion, and ferry steamers when stowed overhead 
must be so supported that they can be quickly released and distributed among the 
passengers, and the inspector must satisfy himself as to the efficiency of the means 
used for such purpose by actual experiment. And when such life preservers are 
stowed overhead at a height greater than seven feet from the deck below, efficient 
means must be provided for such immediate release and distribution, to be operated 
by persons standing on the deck below. Any person who willfully and knowingly 
manufactures or sells, or offers for sale, or has in his possession with intent to sell, life 
preservers containing metal or other nonbuoyant material, for the purpose of increasing 
the weight thereof, or more metal or other such material than is reasonably necessary 
for the construction thereof, or who shall so manufacture, sell, offer for sale, or possess 
with intent to sell any other articles commonly used for preservation of life or the 
prevention of fire on board vessels subject to the provisions of this title, which articles 
shall be so defective as to be inefficient to accomplish the purposes for which they are 
respectively intended and designed, shall, upon conviction, be fined not more than 
two thousand dollars, and may, in addition thereto, in the discretion of the court, 
be imprisoned not exceeding five years. 

** Every steam vessel shall be provided with such numbers of lifeboats, floats, rafts, 
life preservers, line-carrying projectiles and the means of propelliiig them, and drags 
as will best secure the safety of all persons on board such vessel in case of disaster: 
Provided, That line-carrying projectiles and the means of propelling them shall not be 
required on steam vessels plying exclusively upon any of the lakes, bays, or sounds of 
the United States. The board of supervising inspectors shall, subject to and in 
furtherance of the provisions of this section, fix and determine, by their rules and 
regulations, the character of lifeboats, floats, rafts, life preservers, line-carrying projec- 
tiles and the means of propelling them, and drags that shall be used on such vessels, 
and also the character and capacity of pumps or other appliances for freeing the steamer 
from water in case of heavy leakage, the capacity of such pumps or appliances being 
suited to the navigation in which the steamer is employed." 

Sec. 8. That section forty-four hundred and seventy-one of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended by the act of June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and six. page seven hundred 
and ninety-seven, volume thirty-four, of the Statutes at Large, be, and the same is 
hereby, amended by adding at the end thereof the following: ''All steam fire pumps 
required shall be supplied with connecting pipes leading to the hold of the vessel 
with stopcocks or shut-off valves attached and so arranged that such pumps may be 
used for pumping and discharging water overboard from the hold, " so that the section 
will read as follows: 

''Sec. 4471. Every steamer permitted by her certificate of inspection to carry as 
many as fifty passengers, or upward, and every steamer carrying passengers, which 
also carries cotton, hay, or hemp, shall be provided with a good double-acting steam 
fire pump, or other equivalent apparatus tor throwing water. Such pump or other 
apparatus for throwing water shall be kept at all Limes and at all seasons of the year 
in good order and ready for immediate use, having at least two pipes of suitable di- 
mensions, one on each side of the vessel, to convey the water to the upi)er decks, to 
which pipes there shall be attached, by means of stopcocks or valves, both between 
decks and on the upper deck, good and suitable hose of sufficient strength to stand a 
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pressure of not less than one hundred pounds to the square inch, long enough to 
reach to all parts of the vessel and properly provided with nozzles, and kept in good 
order and ready for immediate service. Every steamer exceeding two hundred 
tons burden and carrying passengers shall be provided with two double-acting fire 
pumps, to be worked by hand; each chamber of such pumps, except pumps upon 
steamers in service on the twenty-eighth day of February, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-one, shall be of sufficient capacity to contain not less than one hundred 
cubic inches of water; and such pumps shall be placed in the most suitable parts of 
the vessel for efficient service, having suitable well-fitted hose to each pump, of at 
least one-half the vessel in length, kept at all times in perfect order, and shipped up 
and ready for immediate use. On every steamer not exceeding two hundred tons, 
one of such pumps may be dispensed with. Each fire pump Uius prescribed shall 
be supplied with water by means of a suitable pipe connected therewith, and passing 
through the side of the vessel so low as to be at all times under water when she is 
afloat. Every steamer shall also be provided with a pump which shall be of sufficient 
strength and suitably arranged to test the boilers thereof. All steam fire pumps 
required shall be supplied with connecting pipes leading to the hold of the vessel 
with stopcocks or shut-off valves attached and so arranged that such pumps may be 
used for pumping and discharging water overboard from the hold.*' 

Sec. 9. That on every ocean-going or coastwise steam vessel and steam vessel ply- 
ing between different ports on the Great Northern or Northern Liakes, allowed by its 
certificate of inspection to carry fifty passengers or more, at least four members of the 
crew, skilled in handling lifeboats, shall be assigned to each lifeboat carried on board 
such vessel. Each lifeboat, manned with its crew, shall be lowered into the water 
at least twice in each month and the crew drilled in handling and rowing it, and at 
least once in every two months all the lifeboats on such vessel shall participate in 
the drill, and the fact of every such drill and practice shall be noted in the vessel's 
log. Before such vessel sails from any port in the United States a place in one of the 
vessel's lifeboats shall be assigned to each passenger and member of the crew. The 
number of the boat and place so assigned to each passenger and member of the crew 
and the shortest way to said boat shall be stated in a notice posted in his stateroom 
or over his berth. 

Sec. 10. That every such vessel shall be equipped with at least two electric search- 
lights. 

Sec. 11. That any person who shall discharge or permit the discharge of any rocket 
or candle from any vessel on the high seas or within the jurisdiction of the United 
States for any purpose other than as a signal of distress shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
punishable as like offenses are now by law punishable. 

Sec 12. That section one of the act of June twenty-fourth, nineteen hundred and 
ten, page six hundred and twenty-nine, volume thirty-five, of the Statutes at Large, 
be, and the same hereby is, amended so that it will read as follows: 

"Sec 1. That from and after July first, nineteen hundred and twelve, no clear-' 
ance shall be granted by any customs officer to any steam vessel of the United States 
or of any foreign country navigating the ocean or file northern or northwestern lakes, 
and permitted by her certificate of inspection to carry fifty or more passengers, unless 
such vessel shall be equipped with an efficient apparatus for radiocommunication, 
in good working order, capable of transmitting and receiving messages over a dis- 
tance of at least one hundred miles, day or night, under all conditions, except where 
atmospheric disturbance makes it unsafe for the operator to work the set. An auxiliary 
power supply, independent of the vessel's main electric power plant, shall be provided 
which will enable the sending of messages over a distance of at least one hundred 
miles, day or night, under all atmospheric conditions safe for an operator to work, 
until the wireless room is submerged or destroyed. Direct means of communication 
shall be provided between the wireless room and the bridge either by clear-speaking 
telephone, voice tube, or messenger, so that the operator may at all times commu- 
nicate with the bridge without leaving his station. 

* ' The radio equipment must be in charge of two or more persons skilled in the use 
of such apparatus, one or the other of whom shall be on duty at all times while the 
vessel is being navigated. Such equipment, operators, the regulation of their watches, 
and the transmission and receipt of messages, except as may be r^ulated by law or 
international agreement, shall be under the control of the master, in the case of a 
vessel of the United States; and every willful failure on the part of the master to 
enforce at sea the provisions of this paragraph as to equipment, operators, and watches 
shall subject him to a penalty of one hundred dollars. 

** That the provisions of this section shall not apply to steamers plying only between 
ports less than two hundred miles apart." 

Sec 13. That all acts or parts of acts in so far as they conflict with the provisions 
of this act be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 
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[S. 7038, Sixty-second Congress, second session.] 
A BILL To promote tbe safety of ocean navigation. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Stales of America 
in Congress assembled, 

QUALIFICATIONS OP SEAMEN. 

Ta) That a seaman shall not be entitled to the rating of A. B, — that is to say, of an 
able-bodied seaman — unless he is at least ninteeen years of age and has served on deck 
at sea for at least three years. The service herein prescribed may be proved by certifi- 
cates of discharge issued by shipping commissioners or by other proof satisfactory to 
the shipping commissioner or to the local inspectors of steam vessels, and shipping 
commissioners shall issue certificates to able seamen in a form to be prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Navigation, and in the case of seamen shipped abroad, such service 
may be proved by the certificate of consuls of the United States. 

(b) A seaman shall not be employed to stand lookout at sea unless he has been exam- 
ined as to visual power and color-blindness and certified and approved in a manner to 
be prescribed by the Surgeon General of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital 
Service as competent in these respects to stand lookout at sea. Such certificate shaJl 
not in any case be valid for more than five years, and if at any time through any cause 
visual power or ability to distinguish colors may have been affected the seaman shall 
be again examined as prescribed above before he may be emploved to stand lookout. 

(c) A seagoing vessel of the United States shall not depart from any port of tie 
United States imless she shall have in her deck crew at least: 

First. Two seamen of the rating of able seaman or higher to man each lifeboat, who 
shall be detailed to each lifeboat on each voyage, according to a station bill, and one 
of whom shall be designated as responsible for the safe lowering of that boat and trained 
to that duty. Both must have been trained to handle oars and lifeboats. 

Second. Four seamen certified as competent to stand lookout at sea as provided in 
this section. 

(d) The board of local inspectors of steam vessels shall include in the certificate of 
inspection the number of able seamen and certified lookouts herein prescribed, and they 
may increase the number of either or both herein provided whenever in their judgment 
such increase shall be necessary for safety. 

(e) For each violation of any provision of this section the owner, if at fault, shall be 
liable to a penalty of five hundred dollars; and the master, if at fault, shall be liable 
to a penalty of one hundred dollars; and if both are at fault they shall be severally 
liable in the amounts above prescribed. 

(f) This section shall take effect on and after the following dates: 

First. December thirty-first, nineteen hundred and twelve, in respect of vessels 
licensed to carry ^\e hundred passengers or more. 

Second. July first, nineteen hundred and thirteen, in respect of vessels licensed to 
carry two hundred passengers and less than five hundred. 

Tnird. December thirty-first, nineteen hundred and thirteen, in respect of vessels 
licensed to carry fifty passengers and less than two hundred. 

Fourth. July first, nineteen hundred and fourteen, in respect of seagoing vessels 
other than those described. 

EXAMINATION OF OCEAN PASSENGER STEAMSHIPS. 

Sec. 2. That the collector of customs may direct the examination of any ocean pas- 
senger steamer, American or foreign, certified to carry fifty or more passengers, by an 
inspector or other ofiicer of customs or by an inspector or assistant inspector of the 
Steamboat-Inspection Service, who shall make an examination and report whether 
the provisions of this act and of title fifty-two of the Revised Statutes as amended, 
so far as applicable, have been complied with in respect to such vessel; ana 
the said collector is authorized to withhold the clearance or forbid in writing the 
departure of such vessel until such report has been rendered. If such report shall 
show that any of the aforesaid provisions of law have not been complied with, the 
collector is authorized to withhold clearance or in writing to advise the master, if 
clearance be not prescribed by law, that the vessel is forbidden to depart until the 
said provisions have been complied with. If any such vessel shall leave such port 
without having been duly cleared or without permission to depart having been granted 
in writing by the collector of customs, the master shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and may be fined not exceeding one thousand dollars and be imprisoned not 
exceeding one year, and the vessel shall be liable to seizure and forfeiture. This 
section shall take effect six months after the passage of the act. ^ 
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RECOGNITION OP FOREIGN INSPECTION LAWS. 

Sec. 3. That whenever it is made to appear to the satisf action of the Secretary of 
Commerce and Lai or that the laws or regulations of a foreign country to provide for 
the safety of life at sea are as effective as the laws and regulations of the United States 
for the same purpose, he is here^ y authorized to direct mat the laws or regulations of 
the United States in any particular respect or respects or in all respects shall not apply 
except as specifically made applicalle by any act of Congress to any ship of that coun- 
try, on proof by inspection that the provisions of foreign law or regulation, recognized 
as equally effective as the laws and regulations of the United States, 'are complied 
with in the case of that ship. This section sliall take effect six months after the passage 
of this act. 

Sec 4. That here'.y is repealed so much of section forty-four hundred of the Revised 
Statutes as amended as provides: ^^ Provided, however, That when such foreign pas- 
senger steamers belong to countries having inspection laws approximating those of the 
United States, and have unexpired certificates of inspection issued by the proper 
authorities in the respective countries to which they 1 elong, they shall be su)>ject to 
no other inspection tnan necessary to satisfy the local inspectors that the condition of 
the vessel, her I oilers, and life-saving equipments are as stated in the current certifi- 
cate of inspection; l^ut no such certificate of inspection shall 1 e accepted as evidence 
of lawful inspection except when presented by steam vessels of other countries which 
have by their laws accorded to the steam vessels of the United States visiting such 
countries the same privilege accorded herein to the steam vessels of such countries 
visiting the United States; it I eing further provided that there shall be collected and 
paid into the Treasury of the United States the same fees for the inspection of foreign 
passenger steamers carrying passengers from the United States that any foreign nation 
shall charge the merchant vessels of the United States trading to the ports of such 
nationality; it being further provided that the Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall 
have the power to waive at any time the collection of such fees upon due notice of the 
proper authorities of any country concerned that the collection of fees for the inspec- 
tion of American steam merchant vessels has been discontinued. 

"It is further provided that the Secretary of Commerce and Labor may, in his dis- 
cretion, permit any foreign passenger steamer coming within the provisions of this act 
whose foreign certificate of inspection shall have expired at sea since last leaving the 
country to which said vessel belongs, or while said vessel shall have been in a port of 
the United States, to sail upon her regular route without undergoing any further 
inspection than would have been required had said foreign certificate of inspection 
been in force: Provided, however. That such discretion shall be exercised only with 
respect of vessels operated upon regularly established lines, and in cases where such 
foreign passenger steamers will be regularly inspected by the authorities of her home 
government before her next return to a port of the United States." 

This section shall take effect six months after the passage of this act. 

Sec 5. That there shall be collected by collectors of customs and paid into the 
Treasury of the United States the same fees for the inspection of any foreign passenger 
steamer carrying passegers from the United States as are imposed in the home port of 
such foreign passenger steamer for the corresponding inspection of passenger steamers: 
Provided, That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor is hereby authorized to waive 
at any time the collection of such fees, in whole or in part, upon due notice by the 
proper authorities that the collection of such corresponding fees is not prescribed in 
such foreign port for the inspection of passenger steamers of the United States. This 
section shall take effect six months after the passage of this act. 

CRIMINAL LIABILITY. 

Sec 6. That if any person being (a) master, (b) managing owner, (c) principal resi- 
dent agent of a foreign steamship, (d) director, in the case of a steamship company, 
in control and management of the dispatch of any steamship of that company, shall 
individually or severally knowingly send or be a party to the sending of an ocean 
steamship, American or foreign, to sea in such an unseaworthy state in respect of the 
provisions of this act or of chapter fifty-two of the Revised Statutes as amended that 
the life of any person on board is likely to be thereby endangered, he or they, singly 
or severally, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be punished each by a fine 
not to exceed one thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not to exceed five years, or 
both, at the discretion of the court, unless he proves that he used all reasonable means 
to insure her being sent to sea in a seaworthy state. This section shall take effect six 
months from the passage of this act. 
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BOND. 

Sec. 7. That before an ocean steamer, certified to carry fifty or more steerage pas- 
sengers, shall be granted clearance for a foreign port, the master, together with the 
owner or charterer, or in the temporary absence of the owner or charterer one other 
good and sufficient person approved by the collector of customs, shall give a good 
and sufficient bond, to be approved in form and substance by the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor in the sum of ten thousand dollars to the collector of customs for the 
faithful observance of the provisions of this act, of title fifty-two of the Revised Statutes 
as amended, and of the passenger act of eighteen hundred and eighty-two as amended, 
and if the owner shall not be a resident of the United States the bond shall be in the 
sum of twenty-five thousand dollars. On application by the owner the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor may in his discretion allow the bond herein prescribed to be in 
the form of a continuing bond for that ship. This section shall take effect one year 
after the passage of this act. 

LIFEBOATS. 

Sec. 8. That every ocean passenger steamer before departing from a port or place 
of the United States shall be provided with sufficient seaworthy lifeboats fit for use 
and ready to carry at all times every person on board. 

Construction and air tanks: Each lifeboat shall be substantially constructed and 
shall have efficient air-tight tanks sufficient to float it when full of water and loaded 
to its prescribed capacity. 

Capacity: Each lifeboat shall be allowed to carry not to exceed one person for 
each ten cubic feet of its cubic capacity, not including children in arms, subject to 
the further condition that the boat shall be sufficient to seat all and permit the proper 
use of the oars. The capacity shall be determined by actual experiment at the first 
inspection of at least one boat of each type, and shall be marked plainly with the 
name and home port of the ship on each lifeboat. Each lifeboat on an ocean pas- 
senger steamer shall be of not less than one hundred and eighty cubic feet capacity. 

Launch: An approved steam or motor launch may be substituted for one lifeboat, 
but in that case the space occupied by propelling power shall not be included in the 
cubic capacity of the boat. 

Lowermg boats: The lifeboats on ocean passenger steamers shall be so arranged 
under davits in accordance with the regulations hereinafter provided for, that enough 
boats on either the starboard or port §ide may be swung out and lowered at once 
simultaneously to accommodate at least — — per centum the nimiber of passen- 
gers on board. Each remaining lifeboat shall be fitted with such davits and gear 
in accordance with the regulations hereinafter provided for as will enable it safely 
to be lowered with its full complement into the water within five minutes from the 
time the clearing away of the boat is begim. The boat's falls in each case shall be 
long enough to lower the boat with safety into the water when the vessel is light, 
and life lines long enough to reach the water when the vessel is light shall be fitted 
to the davits. 

Boat-disengaging apparatus: Each lifeboat shall be provided with suitable dis- 
engaging apparatus, so arranged as to allow such boat to be safely lowered into the 
water while the vessel is under way, which one person may clear simultaneously 
from the lowering tackles at each end of the boat as it reaches the water. 

Lifeboat equipment: Each lifeboat shall be equipped with — 

(a) A properly secured life line for the entire length of each side of the boat, two 
life lines, and at least two life preservers. 

(b) An efficient rudder, a full complement of oars and oarlocks properly attached 
and two spare oars and oarlocks, a steering oar with oarlock, a boat hook, an ax, an 
automatic plug or plugs, a painter not less than twenty fathoms long, a bailer, and 
a bucket with lanyard. 

(c) A (Citable sail, bent to a yard with necessary rigging, sheet, and tacks, in a 
canvas cover; a mast with necessary rigging and gear; a canvas bag containing a 
sailmaker's tools and hatchet; and a compass. 

(d) A lantern filled and ready for use and a gallon of illuminating oil substantially 
protected; a box of fuses in a waterproof package attached to the underside of the 
stern thwart, for which may be substituted any other more certain means of striking 
a light approved by the Bureau of Standards; six night distress edgnals, suitably 
inclosed, of types and in a manner prescribed by the Bureau of Standards. 

(e) At least fifteen gallon.-* of fresh water in a substantial breaker; at least twenty- 
five pounds of hard bread or it-s equivalent in nutritive power and durability, to be 
approved by the Surgeon General of the Pfrblic Health and Marine-Hospital Service, 
and to be properly protected in a manner prescribed by that officer. 
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(f) At least one gallon of vegetable or animal oil and an appliance for distributing 
it on the water in rough weather of a type to be approved by the Bureau of Standards. 

Upkeep: Lifeboats must be stripped, cleaned, painted, and thoroughly overhauled 
at least once a year. 

Boat drills: First. The master phall, at least once a week, while the vessel is under 
way, call all hands to quarters and exercise them in the swinging out and lowering of 
lifeboats, weather permitting, and in the use of the pumps; 

Second. At least once a month, on ocean passenger steamers, the master shall drill' 
the entire crew of the ship, except the necessary watches, in lowering all the lifeboats 
on board in rapid succession, even if it shall be necessary to stop the ship. Each 
member of the crew shall be assigned to a station for this purpose according to a station 
bill. The requirement in this subsection may be waived with the written permission 
of the Supervising Inspector General of the Steamboat-Inspection Service from time 
to time in the case of any ocean steamer the crew of which, in his judgment, has 
already shown its efficiency at boat drill. 

Regulations: The Supervising Inspjector General of the Steamboat-Inspection 
Service shall establish necessary regulations to carrv out the provisions of this section. 

Penalties: For each violation of any provision oi this section the owner, if at fault, 
shall be liable to a penalty of five hundred dollars, and the master, if at fault, shall 
be liable to a penalty of one hundred dollars, and if both are at fault they shall be 
severally liable in the amounts above specified. 

Application: This section shall take effect three months after its passage in the 
case of vessels of the United States and six mouths after its passage in the case of for- 
eign vessels (except as to boat drills), subject, however, to action by the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor under section three of this act. 

LIFE BUOYS. 

. Sec. 9. That every oOean passenger steamer shall be provided with at least four 
properly fitted life buoys, to oe kept ready at all times for immediate use and readily 
accessible, made of solid cork, and each capable of floating for at least twenty-four 
hours in fresh water with thirty- two pounds of iron suspended from it. At least two 
of these buoys, one on each side of the ship, shall be fitted with life lines, and fitted 
for the prompt attachment of the smaller distress lights, inextinguishable in the water, 

Erovided for in section eleven, paragraph (b) three o this act. Life buoys must not 
e lashed, but shall be so secured that they cfin be quickly released. In addition to 
the foregoing not less than one properly fitted life buoy shall be carried for each life- 
boat under davits and ready to be swune out at once. For each violation of any pro- 
vision of this section the owner, if at fault, shall be liable to a penalty of five hundred 
dollars, and the master, if at fault, shall be liable to a penalty of one hundred dollars, 
and if both are at fault, they shall be severally liable in the amounts above prescribed. 
This section shall take effect six months after the passage of this act. 

REVIEW OF REGULATIONS. 

Sec. 10. That all regulations authorized by the following sections of the Revised 
Statutes, to be made with the approval of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor by 
the supervising inspectors or by an executive committee, namely: 

Section forty-four hundred and five (general regulations) ; 

Section forty-four hundred and seventy-two (protection against fire) ; 

Section forty-four hundred and eighty-eight (lifeboats and life preservers); 

Section forty-four hundred and ninety (bulkheads); 
and all regulations provided for in this act shall from time to time be laid before 
Congress as soon as practicable after they are made, and if Congress shall be in session, 
such regulations shall not have the effect of law until they have been before both 
Houses of Congress for thirty days. If Congress shall not be in session at the time 
such regulations shall be made or shall not remain in session for thirty days after 
such regulations shall be laid before both Houses, such regulations shall have the 
force of law in the manner now prescribed by the aforesaid sections or by this act. 
This section shall take effect on January first, nineteen hundred and thirteen. 

DISTRESS SIGNALS. 

Sec. 11. (a) That every seagoing vessel of the United States shall be provided to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary of (Commerce and Labor with the means for making the 
distress signals prescribed by article thirty-one of the International Rules for Pre- 
venting Collisions at Sea, and also with a proper supply of lights inextinguishable in 
the water and fitted for attachment to life buoys. 
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(b) Every seagoing vessel of the United States shall be equipped with — 

First. Square flags, pennants, and burgees of the international code sufficient at 
least to indicate its signal letters and exhibit the distress signals of the international 
code. 

Second. At least twelve distress signals to be fired from a socket, ascend to a height 
of at least five hundred feet, and then burst with the report of a gun and show the stars 
of a rocket. Such distress signals must be marked with the date of manufacture. 
They must be stored, as far as practicable, in a house on deck in receptacles adapted to 
prevent injury, deterioration from weather or other causes, which shall be suitably 
marked and so placed that in the event of spontaneous combustion or other risk tJiey 
may be promptly thrown overboard. The types of such distress signals, the period 
of their efficiency, and the methods of stowage shall be approved by the Director of 
the Bureau of Standards. Such signals shall be tested by sample from time to time 
and the method of stowage examined by the inspector of customs or of the Steamboat- 
Inspection Service. The ship shall be provided with two sockets fixed at an angle of 
twenti^ degrees from the perpendicular, one forward and one aft, on different sides, for 
such signals. 

Third. Six blue lights, and also six smaller lights inextinguishable in the water 
and fitted for attachment to life buoys, and the typee of such blue lights and smaller 
lights, the period of their efficiency, and the methods of stowage shall be approved by 
the Director of the Bureau of Standards. 

(c) The Secretary of Commerce and Labor is authorized to require an additional 
number of any of the signals herein prescribed in the case of any vessel or class of 
vessels, if in his judgment it shall be necessary for safety; and he is also authorized, 
if in his judgment it shall be necessary, in the caseof ocean passen^r steamers, to require 
a gun or mortar, with suitable charges of ammunition, to be carried for making distress 
signals. The type of gun or mortar, if one be prescribed, the kind and number of 
rounds of ammunition, and the method of stowage shall be fixed by regulation of the 
Director of the Bureau of Standards. 

(d) For each violation of any provision of this section the owner, if at fault, shall be 
liable to a penalty of five hundred dollars: and the master, if at fault, shall be liable 
to a penalty of one hundred dollars; and if both are at fault they shaH be severally 
liable in the amounts above prescribed. 

(e) This section shall take effect on and aft^r the following dates: 

First. One month after the passage of the act in respect of ocean passenger steamers 
certified to carry one hundred persons or more. 

Second. Three months after the passage of the act in the case of other ocean 
passenger steamers. 

Third. Six months after the passage of the act in the case of other seagoing vessels 
of the United States: Provided , That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor may reduce 
the requirements of this section in the case of such other seagoing vessels. 

Sec. 12. That lights or signals for other purposes which may be mistaken for the 
distress signals provided for in article thirty-one of the International Rules for Pre- 
venting Collisions at Sea or in section eleven of this act are hereby prohibited. The 
master, if licensed, of any vessel of the United States from which such prohibited 
lights or signals have been shown shall be subject to investigation touching the per- 
formance of his duties in the manner prescribed by section forty-four hundred and 
fifty of the Revised Statutes, and if the board shall be satisfied that such prohibited 
signals were made through his negligence or unskillfulness his license shall be sus- 
pended or revoked. If the master be not licensed, he shall be liable to a penalty of 
five hundred dollars. This section shall take effect six months after the passage 
of the act. 

RADIO APPARATUS AND OPERATORS. 

Sec. 13. That section one of an act entitled "An act to require apparatus and 
operators for radio communication on certain ocean steamers," approved June twenty- 
fourth, nineteen hundred and ten, be amended so that it will read as follows: 

"Section 1. That from and after October first, nineteen hundred and twelve, it 
shall be unlawful for any steamer of the United States or of any foreign country 
navigating the ocean or the Great Lakes and licensed to carry fifty or more persons, 
including passengers or crew, or both, to leave or attempt to leave any port of the 
United States unless such steamer shall be equipped with an efficient apparatus for 
radio communication, in good working order, capable of transmitting and receiving 
messages over a distance of at least one hundred miles, day or night, under all atmos- 
pheric conditions when it is safe for the operator to work the set. Efficient communica- 
tion between the wireless room and the bridge shall be maintained at all times of 
peril. An auxiliary power supply, independent of the vessel's main electric-power 
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plant, must be provided which will enable the sending set for at least four hours to 
send messages over a distance of at least one hundred miles, day or night, under all 
atmospheric conditions safe for an operator to work. 

*'The radio equipment must be in charge of two or more persons skilled in the use 
of such apparatus, one or the other of whom shall be on duty at all times while the 
vessel is being navigated . Such equipment, operators, the regulation of their watches, 
and the transmission and receipt of messages, except as may be regulated by law or 
international agreement, shall be under the control of the master, in the case of a ves- 
sel of the United States; and every willful failure on the partj of the master to enforce 
at sea the provisions of this paragraph as to equipment, operators, and watchers shall 
subject him to a penalty of one hundred dollars. 

*'The provisions of this section shall not apply to steamers plying only between 
ports less than two hundred miles apart." 

This section, so far as it relates to the Great Lakes, shall take effect on and after 
April first, ninteeen hundred and thirteen, and so far as it relates to ocean-going cargo 
steamers shall take effect on and after July first, nineteen hundred and thirteen: 
Provided^ That on ocean cargo steamers, in lieu of the second operator provided for in 
this section, there may be substituted until July first, nineteen hundred and fifteen, 
a member of the crew or other person who shall be certified as competent to receive and 
understand distress calls or other usual calls indicating danger, and to aid in main- 
taining a constant wireless watch so far as re:iuired for the safety of life. 

COMPASSES AND CHRONOMETER. 

Sec. 14. That every ocean passenger steamer of the United States carrying fifty 
passengers or more shall be provided with at least three steering compasses and one 
chronometer, and from time to time the master shall have the compasses properly 
adjusted and the chronometer regulated in accord with regulations to be prescribed 
by the Director of the Bureau of Standards. Failure to comply with the provisions 
of this section shall be deemed negligence, and the license of the master may be sus- 
pended for such negligence in the manner provided for by section forty-four hundred 
and fifty of the Revised Statutes. This section shall take effect six months after the 
passage of this act. 

SAIL VESSELS. 

Sec. 15. That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor is hereby authorized and 
directed to apply any of the provisions of this act or of the laws and regulations gov- 
erning the inspection of steam vessels to any sail vessel of one hundred gross tons or 
over carrying at least twenty passengers at sea on a voyage of not less than five hundred 
nautical miles. This section shal] take effect on January first, nineteen hundred and 
thirteen. 

assistance at SEA. 

Sec. 16. That the master or person in charge of any vessel of the United States 
shall, so far as he can do so without serious danger to his own vessel, crew, or passen- 
gers, render assistance to every person who is found at sea in danger of being lost; and 
if he fails to do so he shall, upon conviction, be liable to a penalty of not exceeding 
one thousand dollars or imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years, or both. 
This section shall take effect on and after sixty days after the passage of this act. 

HULLS AND BULKHEADS. 

Sec. 17. That the President of the United States is hereby empowered to appoint 
a commission of five competent men, whose names and qualifications may be sub- 
mitted to Congress for its information if he shall deem proper, whose duty it shall 
be to make a thorough investigation into the best methods of constructing merchant 
vessels for safety, particularly with reference to hulls and bulkheads. The com- 
mission is hereby authorized to visit any ports of the United States and, if necessarj^ 
foreira ports; to issue subpoenas for and compel the attendance of witnesses withm 
the United States; to examine them, and to require the production of books, papers, 
designs, drawings, documents, and other e\'idence; to employ such assistants as may 
be necessary, and pay them suitable compensation; to rent oflices and to purchase 
books and other supplies and to make other necessary expenditures. Each member 
of the commission shall be paid his necessary expenses, and each member, other 
than any in the service of the United States, shall be paid in addition compensation 
at the rate of twenty-five dollars per diem for each day while actually engaged in 
the work of the commission and §oing to or returning from such work: Provimd, That 
the entire expenses of the commission shall not exceed the sum of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. The said commission shall report, through the President, to Congress 
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its findings and recommendationB, together with an itemized statement of all its 
expenditures, not later than January seventh, nineteen hundred and thirteen. This 
section shall take effect immediately. 

BEQULATIONS. 

Sec. 18. That regulations provided for in this act, when approved by the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, shall have the effect of law, subject to the reference to Con- 
gress when in session provided for in section ten. This section shall take effect imme- 
diately. 

PENALTIES. 

Sec. 19. That the amount of each penalty provided for a violation of this act upon 
the owner or master of a vessel shall be a lien upon such vessel and such vessel may be 
seized and proceeded against by way of libel in any district court of the United States 
in any district in which such vessel shall arrive or depart. 

(b) The Secretary of Commerce and Labor may, upon application therefor, remit or 
mitigate any fine, penalty, or forfeiture provided for in this act or discontinue any 

grosecution therefor, except the penalty of imprisonment, upon such terms as he, in 
is discretion, shall deem proper. This section shall take effect immediately. 

ENFORCEMENT. 

Sec 20. That this act shall be enforced, imder the direction of the Secretary of Com«- 
merce and Labor, by collectors of customs and other officers of the Government. This 
section shall take effect immediately. 

SHORT title. 

Sec. 21. That this act may be cited as the ocean safety act of nineteen hundred and 
twelve. 

Present: Senators Smith of Michigan (chairman), Nelson, Perkins, 
Bourne, Burton, and Fletcher. 

The Chairman. Upon the invitation and through the courtesy of 
the chairman of the committee, the Senator from Minnesota, I am 
asked to preside. I hesitate to do it, because I recognize his superior 
fitness for the task, but at his request I will be very glad to do what 
I can to expedite the inquiry. 

I am going to ask the Commissioner of Navigation, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, to say a few words to the committee upon the legislative situ- 
ation. 

STATEMENT OF HON. E. T. GHAMBEBLAIN, GOMMISSIONEB OF 

NAVIGATION. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Chairman and Senators, this Congress 
began a consideration of questions connected with the safety to life 
at sea in December and had made very considerable progress long 
before the middle of April. You have ratified in the Senate, as you 
will recall, the Brussels convention concerning assistance and salv- 
age at sea, which in several useful particulars adds to former require- 
ments insuring the responsibility for safety of life at sea. Although 
of course it does not provide directly safety appliances and matters of 
that kind, it is a strong international measure dealing with the gen- 
eral subject of safety. You not only did that, but the Senate has 
passed a bill (S. 4930) — Senator Burton's bill — to carry out that 
treatv. One of the important provisions in that bill, section 2, reads 
as follows: 

That the master or person in charge of any vessel of the United States shall, so far as 
he can do so without serious danger to his own vessel, crew, or passen^rs, render 
assistance to every person who is found at sea in danger of being lost; and if he fails to 
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do so he shall, upon conviction, be liable to a penalty of not exceeding one thousand 
dollars or imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years, or both. 

That bill has passed the Senate and is pending in one of the com- 
mittees of the House. There seems to be some little hitch about it 
there, I think, the nature of which it will not be necessary for me to 
go into. So, accordingly, in the bill wliich the chairman of the 
Commerce Committee introduced, S. 7038, that provision will be 
found repeated in section 16 — that is, the second section in S. 4930 is 
repeated as section 16 in Senate bill 7038. So that if the general bill 
to carry out the Brussels convention should not go through the 
House — and I hope the objections there will not prove to be insuper- 
able, at all events 

Senator Burton. My attention was diverted. Where is that in 
this bill ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. On page 21, at the bottom, section 16. 

Senator Nelson. Commencing at line 17. 

Senator Burton. 1 can hardly understand whv no action has been 
taken on that in the House. I am willing to admit a little respon- 
sibility myself. I wrote to the chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, expressing some question as to whether 
this punishment was Quite adequate, or quite the best. The reason 
for this provision, ^'liaole to a penalty of not exceeding one thousand 
dollars or imprisonment for a term not exceeding," etc., is to make it 
accord with the statute which we now have (sec. 2, act of Sept. 4, 
1890), punishing for failure to aid in case of collision. It seems desir- 
able that the penalties in both cases should be the same. 

Mr. Chamberlain. The hitch is quite outside of that, Senator, 
and is on some extraneous matters. It may be overcome, but it has 
not been as yet, and perhaps it wiU not be. 

In addition to that, there is to be a third nieeting of the conference 
on maritime law — an international conference on maritime law at 
Brussels next September. The programs for those conferences, as 
the committee will recall, are made out usualljr several vears in 
advance. The particular subject assigned for this September con- 
ference long ago was the liability of shipowners, a question which has 
always been important, and all those who were present at the time 
the very eloquent addresses were made, when the report of the sub- 
committee was handed in, will recall that Senator Rayner in particu- 
lar dwelt upon that subject. Actions for negligence causing death in 
maritime cases is covered by Senator Brandegee's bill, S. 2673, 
introduced in June and favorably reported by his subcommittee. 
To provide for adequate American representation at the Brussels 
conference, the Senate included in the diplomatic appropriation bill 
an appropriation of $5,000 for American representation. For some 
reason that was not agreed to in the other oranch of Congress, and 
I think it is very desirable that a second effort should be made to 
secure that appropriation. Of course, the United States should be 
represented at those conferences, as it has been hitherto, by judges 
of the Federal courts and admiralty la\yyers, or men of standing, 
because they have to meet the best men in the world on that subject. 
While they go without any compensation for their own work, it 
hardly seems fair to ask them to pay their way and hire their own 
stenographers, and all that sort of thing. An appropriation of $5,000 
does not seem an extravagant appropriation. The departments 
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concerned with this subject have written a statement requesting that 
that appropriation be made (62d Cong., 2d sess., H. Doc. 763), and 
while it has not been incorporated in the sundry civil bill as yet, it 
is rather hoped that it may be. 

Senator rERKiNS. It could be put in the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes. 

Senator Nelson. It could be put in that bill. 

Mr. Chamberlain. It could be put in. There is one difficulty, I 
may sav, so far as the House is concerned, that it is subject to a 
point of order and really I suppose if it went in it would be hkely to 
go out again. So ultimately it rests, as a practical matter, with the 
Senate. 

The fourth matter is the Berlin radiotelegraphic convention, 
which matter you had before you only recently. The bearing, of 
course, of radiotelegraphy on safety at sea is so well known that the 
mere caUing attention to the fact will suffice. 

You have also passed Senate bill 6412, the radio-communicatioii 
bill, Senator Bourne's bill. That was introduced by Senator Nelson 
in December, taken up, of course, long before April, and it is now on 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar of the House, and the expecta- 
tion of Judge Alexander is that it will pass there in the course of about 
two weeks. 

In addition to that you have had before vou, and acted upon, the 
bill for a continuous wireless watch on ships, that is, for two operators — 
if not two skilled operators, at least one skilled operator and 
another one who may not be so skilled, but who would be able to 
listen for calls even if he could not adjust the apparatus. 

So far as I recall, the desirabihty of anv continuous watch was first 
brought to notice by Mr. W. D. Terrell, who is our wireless ship 
inspector in New York, at the meeting of the wireless companies in 
the office of "Mr. Cable, our assistant secretary, in October, to talk 
over the matter of auxiliary apparatus and other matters. That, 
however, did not go very far, but you will recall that at the time the 
Hon. W. J. Bryan was on board a stranded ship he brought to the 
attention of the entire country the matter of two operators and a 
bill on that subject, to provide continuous wireless watch, is now in 
conference. Of course the chances are, I take it, that action will be 
taken on that at a very early day, so that that will remove the neces- 
sity for further consideration of section 13 in Senate bill 7038, Sena- 
tor Nelson's bill. 

Senator Bourne. Section 13, what page? 

Senator Burton. Page 18. 

The Chairman. It is 6976. 

Mr. Chamberlain. And also section 12 in the bill 6976, Senator 
Smith's bill. The bill pending before the conference committee is 
substantially similar to those two sections. 

Senator Bourne. Do you mean it will remove the necessity of sec- 
tion 13 of the bill 7038 — the bottom section on page 18, the whole of 
page 19, and the whole of page 20 down to section 14 ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. That can be stricken out because it is covered 
by the bill that is in the conference committee, and the same will 
apply 

Senator Nelson. Do you mean if both of these radio bills pass ? 
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Mr. Chamberlain. I mean the bill that is now in conference. It 
has everything that is essential in that section, and also in section 12 
of Senator Smith's bill, S. 6976 — and if I am not correct about that 
the Senator will correct me — because you looked and saw it this 
morning. 

Senator Smith. Yes. 

Senator Burton. I would like to make one suggestion. As a 
matter of simpUcity, would it not be better to get it aU into one bill, 
and if we agree in conference it might be best to incorporate it here. 
That is the question to be considered. 

Senator Smith. I think we could. You will recall that they sub- 
stituted the House bill for ours, and that leaves the legislative posi- 
tion such that we can, if we desire, put something else in. Go ahead, 
Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Chamberlain. The advantage of agreeing on the wireless 
watch bill in conference is that it could be passed in a very few days, 
and then these other propositions — the other measures [S. 6976 and 
S. 7038] involve a great many propositions, some of which will be 
in dispute — could be considerea later.* So I think it will be seen that 
so far as the whole subject of wireless regulation, wireless apparatus 
and operators, international cooperation, and aU that sort oi thing is 
concerned, certainly this branch of Congress and the other branch of 
Congress, so far as its procedure may allow, had covered that subject 
long in advance of the time when anybody ever supposed there was 
a possibility of the Titanic going down. 

The reason I have spoken of these things is that I think there is 
an impression on the part of at least some of the public that nothing 
is ever done in a great many directions until some catastrophe occurs 
to spur Governments into action; while as a matter of fact the six 
items that I have just cited would in themselves constitute a record 
of legislation on tne subject of safety to life at sea that very few 
nations in an equal length of time could equal, to my way of thinking. 

So far as this matter of radiotelegrapny is concerned, up to the 
present time, I imderstand, Great Britain has no law that requires 
radio apparatus or operators on ships. Italy and Austria-Hungary 
has, and possibly one or two other nations have. 

Senator Bourne. Did not your people in convention make some 
reference to apparatus ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. That convention does not require ships to be 
equipped. It says if they are equipped they must conform to certain 
prescriptions. 

Senator Bourne. But the inference of the convention was, I 
assume, that supplementary legislation would be enacted by the 
various parties to the convention requiring them to equip their ships, 
would it not ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. That would be the natural inference. 

Senator Smith. Have you finished your formal statement ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Now, I am going to ask you, for the information of 
the committee, to say whether or not any Government has adopted 
the license system, wnich is suggested in the bill I introduced, and if 
you have any information on that subject, I would like to get it in 
the record. 
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Mr. Chamberlain. The first three sections of your bill — S. 6976 — 
is it not ? 

Senator Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Chamberlain. The Italian Government has a statute that is 
quite similar to those first three sections, although it is not in such 
cletail as is provided for in your bill. It has also regulations. The 
Italian Government has a general law governing emigration out of 
Italy. In order to engage in the emigration business out of Italy any 
ship, whether it be Italian or of any other nationality, has to file its 
company's articles of incorporation and various other papers to get 
the necessary permit. Beyond that 

Senator Smith. What other papers ? Are they corporate papers ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I could have brought with me tne law if I had 
thought, but I did not think the subject would arise. 

Senator Smith. You can do it at some other time. 

Mr. Chamberlain. I will insert the substance of the law in the 
hearings if you wish. 

ITALIAN LAW. 

The essential parts of the Italian emigration act of 1901, so far as they have a bearing 
on the first three sections of S. 6976, are found in article 13 of that law. That article 
provides for the license of a person or corporation to engage in the emigration business, 
provided he can furni^ transportation through: (a) Italian steamship companies; (6) 
foreign steamship companies; ^c) Italian steamship owners, either an individual or 
several fumiebing different ships; (d) foreign shipowners, chartering to Italians or 
foreigners. The text of the law then provides: 

"Art. 13. * * * (d) The articles of incorporation of foreign steamship compa- 
nies shall be recorded upon paying a fixed duty of 500 to 3,000 Tire, in proportion to 
their capital stock. (Lira — franc=19.4 cents United States.) 

''Any authorization which shall increase such capital stock shall be recorded on 
payment of a fixed duty, the amoimt of which shall be determined proportionately to 
the duty paid for' the registration of the deed of incorporation, in proportion to the 
original capital stock of the company. 

** Foreign companies, owners, and charterers shall be licensed only on condition 
that they appoint as their representatives an Italian subject residing in the Kingdom, 
or an Italian firm legally constituted, and provided they submit to the laws and by- 
laws of the Kingdom, and to all subsequent amendments thereto. 

"Such license shall hold good for 12 months and may be renewed subject to the pay- 
ment each year of a duty of 1,000 lire, and a security of not less than 3,000 lire in Gov- 
ernment bonds, as may be determined by the foreign office, in proportion to the 
importance of the business it may cover. 

The application for the granting of such a license implies the acceptance of all the 
obligations imposed on the carrier by this law. 

"The foreign office after hearing the council of emigration may by an official decree 
deny, limit, or withdraw such license. 

"The security shall guarantee in the first i)lace the carrying out of all the obligations 
assumed by the carrier and his representative toward the emi^ants, and, secondly, 
the payment of all pecuniary penalties to which the carrier or his representative may 
be liable under this law. Such security shall be made good whenever it may have 
been impaired; if not made good the license shall be null and void.^ It snail be 
refunded excepting when suit may be pending, six months after the carrier shall have 
ceased to act in this capacity.** 

REGULATIONS. 

The regulations under the act (Part III) provide, among other matters: 

Art. 42. In order to obtain a license as carrier, steamsmp companies, syndicates of 

Italian owners, owners or charterers, in whose name the license is to be made out, shall 

send in their application to the commissioner general, indicating: 
1. Name, gross and net tonnage, speed, and flag of the steamers which the applicant 

offers for the transport of emigrants, and the approximate number of emigrants that 

each steamer can carry. 
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2. The traneoceanic voyages the applicant proposes to undertake and the usual 
ports of call, 

3. The proposed price of passage, according to voyages and steamers, for the trans- 
port of ordinary passengers and of emiOTants. 

To this apphcation must V.e attached also: 

(a) Documents stating who is authorized to sign for the firm in matters referring 
to emigration and all oFligations resulting therefrom in the case where the applica- 
tion is made by an Italian steamship company. 

(6) Articles of incorporation duly registered, certificate from qualified harbor master 
stating what steamers the owners offer, and a certificate from the civil court naming 
the persons authorized to sign for the firm when the request is made by a syndicate 
of Italian steamship owners. 

(c) An authentic copy of articles of incorporation, duly verified, when the applica- 
tion is made by foreign steamship companies. 

(d) A certificate from the harl or master stating the qiialification of the owner 
of the steamers named in the application if made by an Italian owner. 

(e) A declaration from a competent foreign authority, duly verified, stating that 
the applicant manages the steamers named in the application if made by a foreign 
owner. 

(/) The charter party for the ship, duly authenticated, when the application is made 
by an Italian or foreign charterer or by any company or owner who besides their own 
ships charter steamers for the transport of emigrants. 

(g) An authentic copy of the articles of incorporation containing the members of 
the Italian firm who are authorized to sign for same, in the case of the latter having been 
appointed to act for a foreign company, owner, or charterer. 

(h) All other documents that the applicant may consider useful in showing the 
quality and importance of the emigration business he intends to carry on. 

Foreign companies, owners, or charterers shall also produce an authentic copy of 
the power of attorney, duly registered, nominating tneir special agent, who shall 
reside in Rome, Genoa, Naples, or in Palermo, as well as an imdertaking to abide 
by Italian laws and regulations in all matters connected with emigration and 
resulting therefrom. 

Art. 44. * * * When foreij^n carriers shall so request in their application they 
shall have the option of depositing with the cassa depositi e prestiti in State bonds 
a special security guaranteemg the fulfillment of the law in force regarding the trans- 
port of passengers not classified as emie:rants, as per article 91 of the mercantile marine 
code, in the place of the one provided for by article 68 of the regulations approved 
by royal decree May 20, 1897, N. 178, and October 19, 1898, N. 454. 

The amount of such guaranty shall be determined by the minister of marine, and 
shall remain deposited until four months after the final transport of such passengers 
or until other action is taken on the part of the same minister which will release same. 

Art. 46. In order to obtain a license as emigrant carrier foreign companies shall 
pay for the registration of their articles of incorporation a fixed sum of 500 lire if their 
paid-up capital stock shall not exceed 5,000,000 lire. Above this the registration 
duty snail be increased by 100 lire for every additional million or fraction of a million 
capital stock. 

******* 

Art. 94. All steamers for which is made application to carry emigrants on trans- 
oceanic voyages, whether national or foreign, snail comply with the standard of sea- 
worthiness as to speed, safety, internal fittings and apparatus prescribed by the law 
and the regulations of this act. 

The emiorrant carriers and the captains in command of the steamers shall be respon- 
sible for ail infringements which may be made in respect of the conditions of the 
steamers. Such responsibility shall not be lessened by the fact of the ordinary or 
special inspections of the steamers by the Government authorities. 

Art. 95. The said steamers shall pass survey and inspection of hull, engine, and 
boilers as per article 77 of the code for the mercantile marine. 

Foreign steamers which shall only call at Italian ports provided they have been 
inspected in accordance with the laws of the countries to which they belong, and 
that such survey has been visaed by the Italian consul, shall not be required to be 
inspected in Italy. 

Art. 97. * * * 1. There shall be at least one life belt for every emigrant and 
other person on board, and same shall be placed near the respective berths. 

2. The lifeboats which the steamers are compelled to carry shall be placed under 
davits, completely ready to be put into the water, and corresponding in number and 
capacity to what is specified in the annexed table (G) (British table). 
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If the normal number of boats under davits shall not be sufficient to hold all persons 
on board, considering that each adult person or each couple of children from 1 to 
10 years of age shall be allowed 10 cubic feet, additional boats in wood or metal, or 
life' rafts, of a system approved by the commission mentioned in article 139 of the 
present by-law shall be added thereto. 

* * * . * * * * 

(The regulations cover about 100 pages and cover sanitary details and many other 
matters.) 

Senator Smith. I wanted the committee to know if there are any 
precedents for the license system, if you have any knowledge about it ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Whde other nations may not have laws that 
require the filing of corporate articles and returns, and everything of 
that kind, both the British Government and the German Government 
have very strong laws on the subject of requiring a bond. 

Senator Bourne. I assume it is for the purpose of publicity, to 
make those interested in the company morally liable, as well as the 
company legally liable. Is that the purpose? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I presume that is the idea. Of course, the 
bond is to establish a pecuniary responsibility. 

Senator Bourne. I mean as it is in Senator Smith's bill? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes; I suppose so. They are apart from navi- 
gation matters. 

Senator Smith. I talked with Mr. Chamberlain about the matter 
before inserting that clause, and I think, Senator Bourne, that your 
inquiry of Mr. Ismay at our hearings suggested the matter. While 
all the subsidiary companies seemed to have been foreign corporations, 
the holding company was a domestic corporation and that fact was 
made to appear as a result of our inquiry, and I suggested this to Mr. 
Chamberlain with the idea that it would tend to dignify the American 
regulation. I made this draft to cover that point. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Somewhat in the same Une of thought as that 
to which you have referred Senator, is perhaps section 7 of the bill 
S. 7038. I read from the bottt)m of page 8: 

Sec. 7. That before an ocean steamer, certified to carry fifty or more steerage pas- 
sengers, shall be granted clearance for a foreign port, the master, together with the 
owner or charterer, or in the temporary absence of the owner or charterer one other 
good and sufficient person approved by the collector of customs, shall give a good 
and sufficient bond, to be approved in form and substance by the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor in the sum of ten thousand dollars to the collector of customs for 
the faithful observance, of the provifdons of this act, of title fifty-two of the Revised 
Statutes as amended and of the passenger act of eighteen hundred and eighty-two 
as amended, and if the owner shall not be a resident of the United States the bond 
shall be in the siun of twenty-five thousand dollars. On application by the owner 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor may in hi^discretion allow the bond herein 
prescribed to be in the form of a continuing bond for that ship. Thig section shall 
take effect one year after the passage of this act. 

That is almost verbatim section 309 of the British merchant shipping 
act. Of course it is adapted, as respects language, to suit our form of 
expression, but the substance is identical witn the requirements of the 
Bntish merchant shipping law. The German emigration law has a 
provision similar in effect. To carry emigrant passengers out of Ger- 
many, it is necessary to obtain a permit from the imperial chancellor, 
and the law under which that permit is granted specifically provides 
that ordinarily the permit shall be granted only to German companies 
or to a German subject. There is a requirement that security in the 
amount of at least 50,000 marks must be given before you can get any 
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permit at all^ and I assume it is as much more than that, as the chan- 
cellor chooses to require. The essential features of the German law 
of 1897 are: 

German Emigration Law op June 9, 1897. 

IR. G. BL, p. 463.] 

We, William, by the grace of God German Emperor, King of Prussia, decree in the 
name of the Empire, after due consent of the Federal Council and of Parliament, as 
follows: 

Article 1. Wlioever intends to engage in the transportation of emigrants to foreign 
countries shall obtain a permit therefor. 

Art. 2. The imperial chancellor, with the consent of the Federal Council, is author- 
ized to grant or refuse permits. 

Art. 3. As a rule, a permit is to be granted only — 

(a) To German citizens who carry on trade within German territory. 

(h) To corporations, registered associations, and legal persons having their seat in 
German territory, to open partnerships, commandite * partnerships, and commandite 
partnerships on shares only then if all their personally liable partners are German 
citizens. 

Art. 4. Aliens or foreign corporations and also such German citizens who do not 
carry on their trade within German territory may be granted a permit only in the 
following instances: 

(a) If they give power of attorney to a German citizen living in German territory 
who is to represent them in a legally binding manner in all transactions with author- 
ities and private parties relating to the transportation of emigrants. 

(6) If tney submit themselves to the German law and German courts in all legal 
disputes arising from the acceptance and transportation of emigrants. 

Art. 5. Before the permit is granted the applicant has to lurnish security in the 
minimum amount of 50,000 mar& and proof that he is a shipowner in case he intends 
to engage in trans- Atlantic transportation. 

Art. 6. The permit may be granted only for specified countries, parts of them, or 
specified localities, and in the case of trans-Atlantic transportation only for specified 
ports of embarkation. * * * 

Senator Smith. Generally speaking, do you favor some plan that 
will enable the Department oi Commerce and Labor, or some bureau 
of the Government of the United States, to exact the details as to 
ownership, cost of construction, etc., ©f foreign-built vessels? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Well, for the bond there is an absolute and 
what seems to me to be a conclusive precedent. That articles of 
incorporation shall be filed, and all that, I should judge, might be a 
very desirable provision. 

Senator Fletcher. To whom is the bond to run, and for whose 
benefit is it to be given ? You just say, '^shall give a bond.^' Give a 
bond to whom? The United States ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Give a bond to the United States, I should 
judge; yes. The British act provides for a bond to the Crown. 

Senator Fletcher. And for whose benefit ? In case they did not 
observe the provisions of this act, who has the right to sue on the 
bond and recover on it ? 

Senator Smith. For what purpose ? 

Senator Bourne. The only purpose of a bond would be to make an 
entity that could be responsible for whatever damages might accrue. 
That is all — I mean as provided in this bill. 

Senator Nelson. You might do as thev do in the construction of 
public buildings, where they allow a mechanic's lien. They allow a 
suit to be brought in the name of the United States. 

Senator Bourne. Yes. 



I Form of limited liability to meet German corporation laws. 
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Mr. Chamberlain. I should say that so far as this bill is con- 
cerned — the bill to which I have just referred, S. 7038 — ^it is more in 
the nature of a draft and in the natiu-e of suggestions, than a com- 
pleted measure. There are defects in it that I know about myself, 
of course, and your committee undoubtedly will find a ver^r great 
many more. It is merely in form of a suggestion. If you wish the 
British statute on that subject, I can give it to you in about a second. 

The Chairman. I think you may just hand it to the reporter and 
he will have it copied in the record and we can then look it over. 

Mr. Chamberlain. I have it right here, on page 176. It is sec- 
tion 309 of the British merchants' shipping act: 

Before an emigrant ship— • 

And an emigrant ship is previously defined as a ship carrying 50 
steerage passengers — 

Before an emigrant ship clears outward or proceeds to sea, the master, together with 
the owner or charterer, or in the event of the owner or the charterer being absent or 
being the master, one other good and sufficient person approved by the chief officer 
of customs at the port of clearance, shall enter into a joint and several bond (in this 
act referred to as tne master's bond) in the sum of £2,000, to the Crown. 

(2) The bond shall be executed in duplicate, and shall not be liable to stamp duty. 

(3) Where neither the owner nor the charterer of an emigrant ship resides in the 
Bntish Islands, the bond shall be for the sum of £5,000 instead of £2,000, and shall 
contain an additional condition for the payment to the Crown, as a Crown debt — 

I do not know how to express that, if you desire to adapt it to 
American institutions and forms — 

of all expenses incurred under this act in rescuing, maintaining — 

This is an additional obUgation — 

and forwarding to their destination any steerage passengers carried in the ship who 
by reason of shipwreck or any other cause, except their own neglect or default, are 
not conveyed by or on behalf of the owner, charterer, or master of the ship, to their 
intended destination. 

Senator Nelson. That would seem to indicate that the passengers 
had the benefit. 

Senator Fletcher. The condition seems to be for the benefit of 
the passengers there. 

Senator Nelson. That is a very good provision. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Roughly speaking, I suppose the next question 
to be considered perhaps would be the form in which any legislation 
on this very comprehensive subject should take. 

Now, this committee, as vou will recall in the radio-communication 
bill, established — and I take it it was established not only for that 
bill but for legislation generally in so far as it can be carried out in 
principle — that whatever can be put into a statute shall be put into 
a statute; that regulations shall be provided only in so far as for 
different reasons they can not be provided in the statute on account 
of the multitude of details. 

This biU (S. 7038) accordingly is based, generally speaking, on that 
principle that what can be put into the statute is put mto the statute, 
but if you will notice the bill S. 6976, it will be conceded, I think, 
that the principle of the regulation can not be carried out in its 
extreme. For example, that bill, S. 6976, devotes from page 14 to 
page 24 to a minute and particular description of what a lifeboat 
shall be and the way it shall be buUt. That, it has occurred to me, 
might be carrying a good principle a little further than would be 
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desirable. It is certainly carrying it very far. To meet that situa- 
tion and to tiy to effect what might be regarded as perhaps a rational 
compromise, if you will turn to the bill S. 7038, page 14, section 10, 
you will observe the following: 

That all reflations authorized by the following sections of the Revised Statutes 
to be made with the approval of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor by the super- 
vising inspectors or by an executive committee, namely: Section 4405, etc. 

That is the section which gives the board of supervising inspectors 
almost the powers of a parliamentary body. It can regulate all 
sorts of things. 

Senator Bourne. Which you deem to be necessary? 

Mr. Chamberlain. One moment. The section proceeds: 

Section 4472 (protection against fire) ; 

Section 4488 (lifeboats and life preservers); 

Section 4490 (bulkheads); and all regulations provided for in this act shall from 
time to time be laid before Congress as soon as practicable after they are made, and 
if Congress shall be in session, such regulations shall not have the effect of law until 
they have been before both Houses of Congress for 30 days. If Congress shall not 
be m session at the time such regulations shall be made, or shall not remain in session 
for 30 days after such regulations diall be laid before both Houses, such regulations 
shall have the force of law in the manner now prescribed by the aforesaid sections or 
by this act. This section shall take effect on January 1, 1913. 

In other words, that the power 

Senator Bourne. In other words, yoii notify Congress that if it 
does not ratify an action of yours within thirty days, it is a law ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Is that not better than not doing anything? 

Senator Bourne. I do not know. 

Mr. Chamberlain. I may remark also that there is nothing radical 
about that proposition. That is a provision of the British law in 
regard to board of trade regulations for safety of life. At the present 
time the power of regulation is exercised practically without any 
congressional supervision whatever: and, furthermore, there is no 
reason — I do not mean to say that anybody would be so arbitrary as 
to do it — but if a board that has the power of regulation under this 
section should choose to write out a volume of regulations which 
have the effect of law, they could do it to-day and have it take 
effect to-morrow and nobody would know what they are until they 
go into effect. 

Senator Smith. There is no pride of opinion whatever about this 
bill. It is an attempt to get somewhere definitely in the law neces- 
sary changes and a statutory ratification of those things that are 
essential to the safety of life. We have taken from the German and 
the Norwegian and the American life-saving regulations the best 
features and have put them in this bill. 

Mr. Chamberlain. That is- a question on which I would have no 
business to express an opinion, but offhand it looks as if 

Senator Bourne. You have been requested so to do, have you not ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. It does seem as if there were a great many 
details in that bill respecting the size of nails and thickness of metal, 
and all that sort of thing, that perhaps should not go into a statute. 
I do think the principle is right — that before comprehensive regula- 
tions are to go into effect they should lay before Congress for a particu- 
lar time. That is desirable for two reasons. It is desirable from the 
administrative point of view, so that administrative officers will be 
in a position to have their acts reviewed. We notify you gentlemen 
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of Congress that you have delegated power to us, and this is the way 
we wish to exercise it. If we are not right, tell us, and we won't do 
it. That is all a,nj administrative officer wants to do. On the other 
hand, from the point of view of Congress, when you delegate power 
it is necessary to see that it is exercised in the sepse in which you have 
given it. Beyond that the publicity that results from sending mat- 
ters to Congress is in itself an assurance to the public. They know 
what the law is. 

Now, the regulations under these sections are framed. They are 
approved and the people who have to obey them know what they 
really are only when they are printed, and they have the effect of law 
and are scattered broadcast over the country. 

Senator Perkins. They are formulated by the Board of Supervis- 
ing Inspectors, are they ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir; but of course that body g:ives full 
and ample hearings, but the public does not know what is going to be 
done. Now, so far as legislation is concerned, persons who are inter- 
ested know at least that when a bill is passed by one branch of Con- 
gress or the other it is likely to become a law, but under the broad 
exercise of the power of regulation now granted you really do not 
know anything until it is the law. 

Senator Bourne. Mr. Chairman, if I may offer a suggestion, I 
would propose, under the direction of the committee, the advisability 
of taking up the bill S. 6976, section by section, in order that we may 
have the benefit of Mr. Chamberlain's view in regard to it, and dis- 
cussing it in that way, making such criticisms as we have to make, 
or approving suggestions by way of substitutes, etc. I think we 
would in that way make much better progress. 

Senator Smith. I might say that Mr. Chamberlain desired to make 
a preliminary statement only at this time. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. I onlv meant to speak for about two 
minutes as to what had been undertafcen by Congress long before the 
Titanic left Cherbourg, and on another day endeavoring to offer 
details on the general lines of the following letter of Secretary Nagel 
to Senator Nelson : 

Department of Commerce and Labor, 

Washington, May 7, 1912. 

My Dear Senator: I have endeavored to follow the usual practice in reporting 
upon individual bills that have been introduced since the Titanic disaster and have 
been referred to this department for report. It appears to me, however, that reports 
upon individual bills submitted to this department, and perhaps to others, will not 
prove satisfactory, and may indeed lead to some confusion. In the meantime, it has 
occurred to me that, in considering amendments to the existing law, we ought perhaps 
to bear in mind the following considerations: 

First. How far are we prepared to go in the control or regulation of our own shipping 
interests? It seems to be admitted that the requirements of the law, as it now reads, 
are well up to the best standards in force in other countries. At the same time, those 
reouirements will no doubt be strengthened, and the first question, therefore, appears 
to oe, to what extent are we willing to go in the regulation of our own shipping? 

Second. How far are we willing to apply the requirements of our law to foreign ship- 
ping clearing from our ports? This appears to me to present a question of policy rather 
than authority. For illustration, in the statute which provides for wireless apparatus 
we have made no distinction. In the passenger act we have undertaken to impose 
conditions, regardless of the ownership of the vessel, and I assume, therefore, that we 
have the right to impose our requirements, regardless of ownership, in our own ports. 
If it is suggested that we go to that extent, we ought to consider, however, that the 
service wfll be considerably increased, and that, in some respects at least, the exami- 
nation for which our laws now call will be practically impoOTible. For illustration, the 
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Tequirements for lifeboats may easily be insisted upon, and it appears now as though 
different countries and steamship companies would compete in making provision in 
this respect. But, as soon as we consider the inspection of boilers, macnmery, hulls, 
etc., we are confronted by a practical difficulty. Much of this inspection mvolves 
plans of construction, and, indeed the inspecting work should be done while the ship 
IS in course of construction. This obviously could not be done without consent of 
foreign countries, and to us the question is therefore presented in what measure we 
shall endeavor to protect passengers and crew by our mspection of ships and to what 
extent we shall rely upon the inspection of foreign countries, insisting simply that such 
countries fix reasonable standards. 

In this same connection it appears to me that the character of the crew is as important 
as the construction of the ship; and if the protection of life at sea is to be advanced or 
secured, the selection of crews, their trainmg, and their drill should be insisted upon 
with more regard than up to this time has been the case. 

Third. But, however far we may be willing to go, there appears to me no escape 
from the conclusion that much of the control must finally be left to international agree- 
ment. Even with respect to the subjects just referred to there will be room enough for 
friction and invitation enough for retaliatory legislation. Apart from that, we can 
not possibly assume to regulate the speed or the course of ships; and while we may 
indirectly do much to control the character of crews we can not possibly assume to 
pass upon the officers of the ships nor can we dictate or superintend the construction 
in any respect. Without attempting further illustration, I am inclined to believe 
that for much of the result to be accomplished we shall have to look for iutemational 
conference. Of course, this time is peculiarly opportune, because it is not likely that 
any civilized country would decline to participate in such conferences. If measures 
looking to that end are promptly taken and the conferences can be held before the 
effect of the disaster has died out, it appears to me that great progress in the field of 
maritime regulation may grow out of the deplorable disaster of the Titanic. 
Sincerely, yours, 

Charles Nag el, Secretary. 

Hon. Knutb Nelson, 

United States Senate. 

Senator Smith. Exactly. I will just let the record show, if the 
reporter will make note of the fact, that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Senator Nelson, appointed a subcommittee to 
consider Senate bill 6976 and Senate joint resolution 112 — and I 
assume such other legislation as might be introduced bearing on the 
same subject, which would include the bill introduced by Senator 
Nelson for our consideration — and that he appointed as a subcom- 
mittee the chairman, Mr. Perkins, Mr. Bourne, and Mr. Burton, and 
at the suggestion of some members of the committee. Senator Nelson 
himself, and Senators Simmons, Newlands, Fletcher, and Martin. 

Now, the three bills that would appropriately coi^e before the com- 
mittee at this time would be the bill introduced by Senator Nelson 
(S. 7038) , and the bill introduced by myself (S. 6976) , and the joint res- 
olution (S. J. Res. 112). Senator rerkins^s bill would also come before 
this committee. 

Capt. Hibberd, of California, is here. Will you please address 
yourself to this proposed legislation, first giving your full name and 
address ? 

Senator Burton. Just one point. As to these bills relating to the 
manning of ships, the crew, etc., are they before this subcommittee? 

Senator Nelson. No; we have not had any of those bills. 

Senator Bourne. They have not passed the House. 

Senator Nelson. I am informed that those bills as to manning the 
ships and regarding the sailors are on the calendar. They expect 
them to be taken up before a great while. 

Senator Bourne. They have not passed the House as yet. 

Mr. Chamberlain was thereupon temporarily excused. 
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STATEMEin OF I. N. HIBBEBD, 149 CAIIFOBNIA STBEET, SAN 

FBAirCISCO, GAL. 

Senator Smith. What is your business, Capt. Hibberd ? 

Capt. Hibberd. I am a sailor more than anything else. 

Senator Smith. Are you in charge of some navigation interests ? 

Capt. Hibberd. I am superintendent of the Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Co. 

Senator Perkins. How long have you been master mariner? 

Capt. Hibberd. Six years. 

Senator Perkins. You have followed the sea for how long ? 

Capt. Hibberd. Twelve years'. 

Senator Perkins. You have had 18 years' sea experience, then? 

Capt. Hibberd. I have had 12 years' actual sea experience, but I 
have never been away from it since I was a boy, because I have been 
working along the water handling ships ever since I first started. 

Senator Perkins. I simpy wanted the committee to understand 
that you are familiar with sea conditions, that is all. 

Capt. Hibberd. I think I am, Senator. 

Senator Burton. What is your present position? 

Capt. Hibberd. Superintendent of the Pacific Coast Steamship Co. 

Senator Smith. Now, Captain, you can address yourself with the 
utmost freedom to this resolution. 

Capt. Hibberd. I have paid particular attention to Senate bill 
6976, and I have prepared a little memorandum covering my ideas 
on that bill, which I will read with your permission. 

The first provision which attracts my attention 

Senator Smith, That is the license or certificate system ? 

Capt. Hibberd. Yes. The first clause that attracts any attention 
is that contained in lines 20 to 25 on page 2. I can not see that this 
will do any good and it might be embarrassing to a new company 
which was trying to get started, because it would enable its com- 
petitors to know just what its financial standing was, the amount 
of its resources, etc., and so enable them to make it impossible for 
the new company to establish itself. 

I can not see that that is going to do any real good, and I can 
see that it might seriously hamper any new company which wanted 
to start in business, because it would allow the well-established 
lines to practically make it impossible for it* to start unless it had 
unlimited resources. 

Senator Bourne. Why, captain ? 

Capt. Hibberd. Well, suppose they had a very small capital and 
were starting trying to work along and develop business ? 

Senator Bourne. How are you going to develop it without capital? 

Capt. Hibberd. There are a good many people who have started 
with small capital to develop a business when they would not be 
considered a first-class risk by a financial house if they had known 
all about their standing when they commenced operations. 

Senator Bourne. You have got to expose your hand, what your 
standing is, to the house, or give the information to the public, in 
order to get the assistance either from the financial house or the 
public, and other corporations, have you not ? 

Capt. Hibberd. Not necessarily. 

Senator Bourne. Why ? 
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Capt. HiBBERD. Because there are plenty of men who start in with 
a very small interest in their ships and gradually work along until 
they have money enough to take care of their indebtedness, and, to 
use a slang expression, which exactly fits the case, to get on their feet. 

Senator Bourne. This does not prohibit them in any way from 
doing that. 

Capt. HiBBERD. No; but it gives the man unlimited resources back 
of him a very great advantage. 

Senator Burton. This general question of publicity is one which 
is much discussed at this time. There is nothing that distinctively 
refers to sliipping in this provision, is there? Is there anything in 
the shipping business wliicli makes such a disclosure here undesirable 
in that business which would not pertain to other lines of business ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. I was just going to say that I think you will find 
that all the necessary iniormation i\hich the public really needs to 
know about as to the standing of any company could be acquired from 
the Bureau of Corporations. 

Senator Smith, i ou are now speaking of a domestic company ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. Yes. 

Senator Smith. How about a foreign company ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. I think the foreign companies should put up some 
deposit or give a bond or leave some security in the country which 
would be attachable in the case of a suit for damages for an injury 
which anybody had suffered by reason of their negligence. 

Senator Smith. You understand that we are aiming directly at a 
more intimate knowledge of the affairs of foreign corporations doing 
shipping business in the ports of the United States ? 

uapt. HiBBERD. Yes, sir; and I think very properly so. 

Senator Fletcher. This whole section refers to corporations organ- 
ized under the laws of any foreign country. It does not refer to the 
corporations organized in this country. 

Capt. HiBBERD. In that case my criticism is without point. 

Senator Bourne. On the contrary, we would welcome the informa- 
tion. 

Capt. HiBBERD. I would welcome the information to this extent, 
that it is proper, I think, that every man, foreigner or otherwise, 
should be held in a position where he would be answerable for his 
financial obligations; but I do not think he should be needlessly 
embarrassed or prevented from going ahead if he has energy and 
push to do so simply because he is in competition with some one else 
who may hav^e more financial resources than he has. 

Senator Smith. Do you think that, beginning on page 6, line 1, in 
the bill S. 6976, that information, for instance, is desirable as far as 
foreign ships are concerned ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. I see nothing there that anyone could object to. 

Senator Smith. That is ^^(c)'' on line 5. But take it in line 2, 
^'tlie name or names of the owner^ and if the owner be a corporation, 
joint-stock company, or association, its principal place of business." 
Is there any harm in that ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. Not that I can see. 

Senator Smith. Now, " (c,) '' in line 5, " the total cost of vessel and 
equipment when accepted by owner." Is that an unfair request? 

Capt. HiBBERD. No; I tliink not. I think it is open, possibly, to 
the same criticism that I made before, but not to the same extent. 
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Senator Smith. It shows what they paid. 

Capt. HiBBERD. Any man who knows anything about a ship can 
tell within 25 per cent of what she cost without any trouble. 

Senator Smith. And the name of the builder. 

Capt. HiBBERD. That is always on the ship. 

Senator Smith. That would be proper for us to do, would it not ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. Yes. 

Senator Smith. Now, ''(f). A detailed statement of its life-saving 
equipment.^' That is not required by law now. 

Capt. HiBBERD. That is perfectly in order. 

Senator Smith. Subdivision ''g^' is as follows: 

In the case of vessels, the actual construction of which is begun after the Ist day 
of July, 1912, the plans and specifications, toother with such mathematical calculations 
as shall be sufficient to notify the Supervising Inspector General that the vessel will 
comply with the laws and regulations of the Unitea States relating to the construction 
and equipment of such vessels. 

All of those conditions are prerequisites to a Ucense or certificate. 

Senator Fletcher. I suggest that we let the captain go on with 
his statement. Perhaps he will cover all of that. 

Capt. HiBBERD. I will cover that. Now, take the provision ''(g)'S 
lines 11 to 14 on page 6. It seems unnecessary because it is already 
provided that the equipment and construction of the crews' quarters 
must be up to a certain standard. 

The Chairman. One question right there. Would you favor a 
standard of construction ? Is it practicable for us to have a standard ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. Senator Smith, that is a big question to answer 
offhand. The insurance companies, before they will take a risk on a 
vessel, require that it shall be up to a certain standard known as 
Lloyd's rules, American Records, or Bureau of Veritas. I think the 
EngUsh Board of Trade, if I am not mistaken, requires that vessels 
of a certain size shall have plates of a certain thickness, and the 
beams shall be of a certain size, etc. As to that I think you would 
have to ask some man who was a technical expert. As an exag- 
gerated case, but, I believe, as a matter of fact, you could build an 
American ship 400 feet long of tin, and provided you put on the 
necessary lifensaving equipment, she could go to sea and I do not 
think there is any law in the country to stop her. 

Senator Smith. Is that a desirable situation ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. No, sir; but I think I am right in that statement. 
I know it to be a fact, you can take a 10,000-ton ship and put a 500- 
pound anchor on her and send her out. 

Senator Perkins. Still she has got to be constructed or equipped 
in accordance with the rules of the Bureau of Veritas, and therefore 
the insurance companies would not write any risk on her. 

Capt. HiBBERD. That is true, but I was leaving the insurance out. 
I saia she could be built of tin. Not that she could be built of tin 
and get insurance, but I said she could sail. 

Senator Fletcher. And carry passengers ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. If they would go on her. 

Senator Perkins. Does not the affidavit that you file in the cuis- 
tomhouse for registry set forth the facts as to the mode of con- 
struction ? 

Capt. Hibrerd. I think not; I do not know of any. I would not 
be absolutely sure, but I am confident that I am right about that. 

47944—12 3 
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Senator Bourne. Ought that to be the case ? Should it not be 
improved? Should not legislation be enacted that would improve 
existing conditions that you so graphically describe ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. I think so. I tnink it is hardly worth while to 
go into the particulars of the life-saving apparatus if you do not do 
something lor the vessel which the l5e-saving apparatus is to ba 
placed on board of. 

Senator Bourne. Then, as the chairman has suggested, should 
Hot a standard be established ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. I think there should be some standard. I do 
not know just how you are going to work that out. I do not pre- 
tend to be enough oi an expert to know. 

Senator Smith. The bill does work out a general plan for the con- 
struction of ships. 

Capt. HiBBERD. Well, Senator Smith, I am not enough of an ex- 
pert to pass on any of those questions. 

Senator Smith. But if you say from your experience that you 
think a standard of American construction is desirable, we must 
work along practical lines to obtain this result. 

Capt. HiBBERD. I think Admiral Cone knows whether the German 
and English Governments to-day require any standard of construc- 
tion of ships before they get their certificates. 

Admiral Cone. They require it. It is not done by le^lation in 
most of those countries. It is practically the law. It is done by 
the foreign board of trade, and is a law after they have promulgated it. 
I do not know of any legislation that has been enacted. Heretofore 
all the shipping men have considered that the big insurance companies, 
the Lloy^ and the Veritas, have the effect on the shipping world 
practically of law. 

Capt. HiBBERD. Yes; it has that effect. 

Senator Perkins. But she can not go to sea until she has been 
inspected. 

Admiral Cone. I think the captain is correct in his statement, that 
the only absolute definite law of Congress is that which applies to the 
boilers. 

Senator Perkins. And the rules and regulations of the supervising 
inspectors. 

Admiral Cone. I think in legislating as to these details of the con- 
struction of ships, you are very apt to defeat the one thing we all 
want, and that is progress and improvement. 

Senator Perkins. Capt. Hibbered can not go to the customhouse 
and clear a ship on construction and equipment. 

Capt. HiBBERD. I have to say to show the equipment, but I do not 
have to detail the condition of the ship. 

Senator Fletcher. We have what we call a Bureau of Hulls and 
Boilers which covers both hulls and boilers. 

Admiral Cone. I was saving that Senator Smith touched on that 
provision for watertight subdivisions. The control of them might be 
as far as you can go in detailed legislation of the construction of a 
ship; it depends so much on size and service, and everything else. 

Capt. HiBBERD. I would like to supplement the admiral there. If 
you go into too much detail in the construction of the ship, and you 
get a man who is very technical, you will find a great deal of red tape 
used by the official who has charge of that supervision. I think Mr. 
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Chamberlain's remarks are very much to the point, as far as the con- 
struction of lifeboats is concerned. As an illustration, I saw a very 
technical inspector give an evidence of that in a boat drill. 

Senator Smith. A certain kind. 

Capt. HiBBERD. The ship was alongside the dock and they had to 
take a lifeboat clear across the deck from the inshore side and move 
two away in order to have that particular lifeboat put in the water. 

Senator Smith. You know there is no American law on the ques- 
tion of double bottoms. 

Capt. HiBBERD. No, sir; I do not think there is any law on the 
subject. 

Senator Smith. Capt. DoUer, who is very prominent in American 
shipping, made a statement the other day in the public prints that 
we were the only country that was absolutely unhampered with the 
double-bottom requirements. Now, if a double bottom is essential 
to safety, and is not burdensome as to cost, would it be desirable ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. A double bottom is always a factor of safety. 

Senator Perkins. Do you know of any snip built during the past 
few years that has not had a double bottom ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. No, sir; all the ships I know of have a double 
bottom. 

Senator Perkins. That is my understanding. 

Capt. HiBBERD. I have not known of one, and I think I am fanuliar 
with all the ships of any size that have been built in the last five or 
six years. 

Senator Bourne. The double bottom would be of little value with- 
out the compartments. 

Capt. HiBBERD. The steamer Spokane ran on the rocks up in Alaska 
and stuck. She waited until high water came and floated off and 
went on and completed her voyage. 

Senator Bourne. It did not pierce the second bottom? 

Capt. HiBBERD. No. I was going to say just what the injury was 
to the bottom. She went on and completed her voyage after getting 
afloat and came back and went on the dry dock, and when I went 
down to see her after I found there was a tunnel that was just as 
straight as it could be right along the bottom 150 feet long about 4 
feet up and 6 feet wide. She had gone right over a great big bowlder, 
and we had to take the whole bottom out at that point; but she was 
absolutely tight and did not leak a drop. If she had been a single 
ship, she would have gone down and might have drowned all hands. 

Senator Bourne. Suppose that rock had been 2 feet higher up, 
what would have been the result? It would have taken both bot- 
toms, would it not ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. It might. 

Senator Bourne. Certainly it would, 3 feet higher up? 

Capt. HiBBERD. Not exactly, because I do not know whether she 
would have gone over it as far. If it had been 3 feet higher up the 
tunnel would not have been as long. 

Senator Bourne. What was her speed when she struck? 

Capt. HiBBERD. About 13. 

Senator Bourne. If she had been going 12 knots when she struck 
and the tunnel was only 6 feet high, taken from the lower bottom, it 
certainly would have pierced her some? 
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Capt. HiBBERD. Yes; but if it had been 3 feet higher there would 
have been more force required in making the tunnel 3 feet higher and 
she would not have made one 150 feet long. 

Senator Bourne. Not so much greater diflFerence, to my mind, as 
to save her from piercing the higher bottom. 

Capt. Hibberd. She would not have had it along the entire bot- 
tom. It probably would have pierced the forward hold, and there 
would have been plenty of time to beach her. As a matter of fact, 
next year she ran into the side of a cliff and tore a hole 10 feet long 
in her side above the double bottom and we did beach hpr. She went 
down to the upper deck, but we got her up safely. 

Senator Smith. Let me just interrupt you a minute to have the 
Admiral tell you the experience of the Arkansas the other day, which 
I think is most striking on tliis point. 

Admiral Cone. I do not know myself the details of it, but the 
Arkansas is now running her official trial, having struck a rock from 
which we know, from meager reports that we nave received, there 
has been a great deal of riveting up on the bottom. It has not 
inconvenienced the ship at all, because none has come through the 
under bottom. 

Senator Bourne. Your information leads you to the conclusion 
that if she had not had a double bottom and water-tight compart- 
ments, she would have gone down ? 

Admiral Cone. I do not know how serioulsy the hurt is. I do not 
know whether the pumps could have handled it. In all probabihty 
they could. But sne would have had to come back and dock, and 
then continue on her trial trip. 

Senator Smith. The Titanic had a double bottom, but it did not 
extend far. 

Admiral Cone. It came to the turn of the bilge. 

Senator Smith. Suppose it had gone up higher than the turn of the 
bilge, do you think that ship would have gone down % 

Admiral Cone. I do not; I think she would liave floated. I know 
she would if she had a double bottom extending up above where she 
hit the iceberg. 

Senator Bourne. And the water-tight compartments would have 
worked ? 

Admiral Cone. Oh, yes. The double bottom and water-tight com- 
partments are bound to work, because it is of a cellular construction 
that is never open. 

Senator Bourne. I understood the testimony brought out in the 
case of the Titanic that the compartments did not work all together. 

Admiral Cone. That might be with double bottoms. It would 
simply be only a short distance out. That was with reference to the 
bultlieads that went clear across the ship, with doors in them like 
this. 

Senator Bourne. But if those are not closed at the top the water 
could go in and fill the ship ? 

Admiral Cone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bourne. It was not closed in the Titanic^ was it? 

Admiral Cone. Oh, yes, sir; that was with reference to doors in 
the bulkheads — the testimony in the Titanic was. 

Senator Bourne. Were the compartments closed on the top side 
of the boiler room ? 
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Admiral Cone. No, sir; she had none of those. All she had was 
simply a double bottom, as tlie captain said — a tank they called them. 

Senator Bourne. And did not liave the inside skin up between the 
boilers and the outside skin? 

Admiral Cone. No, sir; she did not. That is exactly the point. 

Senator Smith. Go ahead, Capt. Hibberd. 

Capt. Hibberd. The provision contained on page 6, lines 18 to 23, 
requiring payment of a fee by the vessel before she obtains her 
certificate 

Senator Bourne. Is that practicable? 

Capt. Hibberd. It is simply making the vessel pay $100. You are 
siinply putting that burden of $100 a year on the operation of the ship 
andi enriching the United States Treasury that much. 

Senator Nelson. What provision is that ? 

Capt. Hibberd. That is on page 6, lines 18 to 23. 

Senator Bourne. I want to ask, in regard to that, as to the prac- 
ticability and enforcement of it. How are you going to have the 
Supervising Inspector General inspect every vessel thoroughly in 
every instance ? You would have to add enormously to the govern- 
mental force in order to meet that requirement 

Capt. Hibberd. No, Senator Bourne. The idea is that she goes 
through her annual inspection every year, and before they give her 
her certificate to enable her to go to sea she would have to give $100. 

Senator Bourne. The bill reads: 

Upon the filing of such application the Supervising Inspector General shall cause 
the vessel to be thoroughly inspected. 

Capt. Hibberd. We have to make that inspection every year for 
every passenger and freight steamer. 

Senator Bourne. You do that on all foreign ships coming into 
this country ? Do they all have to go through that mspection ? 

Capt. Hibberd. No; they do not have to go through it. They 
are subject to a visit from the inspector to simply see whether the 
equipment they have on board is up to the standard required by the 
certificate of inspection. I believe that is the law, though I am not 
sure. 

Senator Smith. I want to make it plain that if the regulations of 
any foreign country approximate our regulations the - certificate 
issues. 

Capt. Hibberd. And also where they exchange with us. 

Senator Smith. Approximation is not very definite. 

Capt. Hibberd. Senator Smith, I think there is an arrangement 
by wnich certain nations and ourselves exchange certificates. 

Senator Smith. There is ? 

Capt. Hibberd. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is statutory, however. 

Senator Nelson. I find Capt. Hibberd is confirmed in his statement 
with regard to inspection. The regulation reads : 

The local inspectors shall, once in every year, at least, carefully inspect the hull of 
each steam vessel within their respective aistricts, and shall satisfy themselves that . 
every such vessel so submitted to their inspection is of a structure suitable for the 
service in which she is to be employed, has suitable accommodations for passengers and 
the crew, and is in a condition to warrant the belief that she may be used in naviga- 
tion as a steamer, with safety to life, and that all the requirements of law in regard to 
fires, boats, pumps, hose, life preservers, floats, anchors, cables, and other things are 
faithfully complied with. 
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Capt. HiBBEBD. There are no specifications as to the construction 
of the hull. My statement with regard to the tin ship was simply 
given as an exaggeration, but there is nothing that says what the sizes 
shall be. That is left entirely to the judgment of the man building 
the ship. 

Senator Nelson. The Revised Statutes under section 4490, amended 
by the act of July 9, 1866, contain a provision for water-tight bulk- 
heads. 

Capt. HiBBEBD. Yes, sir; three water-tight bulkheads. 

Senator Bourne. Your chief objection, as I understand, is not 
the feasibility or practicability, but the fee of $100 additional burden. 
Is that it ? 

Capt. HiBBEBD. I think it is unwise and unnecessary to simply 
add that. 

Senator Bourne. Will you have any objection to a $25 fee, a $15 
fee, or a $10 fee ? 

Capt. HiBBEBD. It does not make any difference at all. At present 
they charge no fee for the inspection. It is immaterial. Senator 
Bourne, in my judgment, and I think it would be better to leave it 
as it is. 

Senator Smith. Leave it $100 ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. No; leave it free when they satisfy the inspectors 
thev nave the equipment. 

Senator Fletcher. Should there not be enough fee to cover the 
expense ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. No; I do not think so. 

Senator Smith. Foreign countries charge a ship fee. 

Capt. HiBBERD. You would not charge the ship of a country that 
did not charge us ? 

Senator Smith. If we could fix an American standard I would like 
to see it done. 

Capt. HiBBERD. That is not serious. I simply called attention to 
it for this discussion. I want you to understand in going over this 
bill, I went over it simply with the idea of calling attention to thinffs, 
not necessarilv because they were objectionable or anything of uie 
sort, but simply to call attention to the different points which attracted 
my attention. 

Senator Perkins. What the committee wants to do is to see if the 
law can not be amended to improve the service to protect life and 
property. 

Capt. HiBBERD. Well, Senator Perkins, that is a pretty big propo- 
sition to take right off the reel this way. I do not think I am compe- 
tent to stand up here and formulate a plan anything like as compre- 
hensive as that. I would want first to sit down and get good men 
around me and discuss it. 

Senator Perkins. You have been a student for a good many years 
of marine affairs? 

Capt. HiBBERD. Yes, sir; but I do not know it all. 

Senator Bourne. You appreciate the comphment we are paying 
you in asking you to advise us ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. Yes; and I will be perfectly frank and tell you 
what I think about the different conditions under discussion. 

Senator Fletcher. Do you think this bill covers the ground ? 
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Capt. HiBBERD. I think Senator Smith's bill is all right. There 
are some few thin^ which are small and do not amount to anything, 
and the criticisms 1 make are so small they are hardly worth consider- 
ing until you come down to the construction. There you have to get 
a man who knows more about that end of the game than I. If that 
provision is enacted into law, and its construction placed in the hands 
of men who are technical and bound up with red tape, it might be 
dangerous. As an illustration you do not sav how far from the side 
that double bottom shall be or anything of the kind, and vou might 
make it almost impossible to build a ship which you could operate 
commercially anywhere. There are certain places where you do not 
require as good construction as you do in otners. Take vour coast- 
wise vessels, not exposed to the sea for any great length oi time, they 
do not have to be constructed as heavily as others going across the 
ocean. From my own experience it is a very different thing to go out 
in a short breeze. Although it may blow just as hard as thou^ you 
were facing a gale of wind off Cape Horn that will last two weeks, in 
that case you may tighten everything up and get in good shape and 
stay all right for five or six hours, but if the wind keeps up for that 
many days you will have to do your work over and the ship will show 
wear and tear and strain and stress after a long gale that she will not 
show after four or five hours, although the shorter breeze may blow 
much harder. 

Senator Perkins. It seems to me if we are going to touch on the 
construction of the ship you ought to make the oasis of that the 
English Lloyds or the American Lloyds, and change the law in that 
respect, and make it mandatory that ships will conform to that law. 
Capt. HiBBERD. I do not believe you could have a better basis to 
start with. 
Senator Perkins. It seems to me a correct basis to start from. 
Capt. HiBBERD. It seems to me so. The one q^uestion is, when 
ou make that law, I think you want to consider it very carefully, 
'o frame a law covering those points you should have every point 
very carefully considered by half a dozen of the best men you can 
find who could take it up point by point and work it out and see where 
it is going to reach. You can not do that in an ordinary discussion. 
They would have to sit down and work it out for days before they 
could draw up a bill which would make a safe law to go by, so far 
as these points of construction are concerned. 

Senator Smith. The construction of the Titanic was according to 
Lloyds regulations ? 
Capt. HiBBERD. Yes. 

Senator Smith. The builder discovered too late that he had made 
no provision for flooding four compartments. 

Capt. HiBBERD. The provisions contained on page 10 with refer- 
ence to continuing the double bottom of the ship up the side above 
the water line when fully loaded, fore and aft bulkheads, etc., should 
be passed upon by some one who has more technical skill in that 
direction than I have. I should like to call attention in this con- 
nection, however, to the fact that owing to the various trades in which 
our vessels operate, deep sea and coastwise, as well as the different 
types of steamers in each trade, there are a number of questions 
which will have to be considered very carefully, such as ships for the 
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lumber trade and the sideports in use on coastwise vessels for loading 
and discharging cargo. Tne question of bringing the double bottom 
up above these ports will have to be considered by some one who is 
especially fitted to handle a question of this kind. I might also call 
attention to the provision for longitudinal bulkheads. There is a 
wide difference of opinion among constructors as to just how these 
should be arranged. I believe this subject was considered in the 
Scientific American about the date of May 10, 1912. As stated 
before, I think there are man^ Questions in this pjart of the bill that 
no one except an expert shipbuilaer can express an intelligent criticiam 
of, either for or against the provisions contained therein. 

The same criticism applies to page 11. These questions, I think, 
should be passed upon by some competent shipbuilder who could 
give a much more intelligent opinion tnan anyone else. 

The balance of pages 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, and 30, down to and including line 16 of page 31 
seem, as far as I am able to judge, to follow the regulations oi the 
present inspection service, and therefore are entirely in order. 

Senator feuKTON. You speak of lumber vessels. This refers to 
those carrving 100 or more passengers ? 

Capt. UiBBERD. There are lumber vessels on the Pacific coast 
which will carry a great many passengers, I think more than 100 
sometimes, although I think tne general average is about 50 or 60, 
but I know they have a license for more than that. 

If you desire to change the regulations of the departments into a 
law you can do so, but, owing to conditions which are constantly aris- 
ing, it seems to me this is not advisable. I believe that every possi- 
ble protection is extended to the public by the inspection service, 
and at the same time it is elastic enough to meet conditions as they 
arise. Therefore, I think you have all the effect of a law in this 
instance with much more elasticity. 

I would make suggestion, however, that in the equipment of the 
lifeboats provision be made for furnishing a small dipper with which 
to get water from the 15-gallon keg without the necessity for having 
to pour it out of the bunghole, wliich leads to a needless waste of 
what might be a very precious stock. 

Section 9, commencing at line 17, on page 31, provides that there 
shall be four members or the crew skilled in hanaling boats for each 
lifeboat carried on board the vessel. I suggest tliis be changed to 
three; this will give two men to row and one to steer, and if the pro- 
vision requiring the assignment of each passenger to a station in the 
lifeboat is carried into effect, there will be no trouble about having 
the boats fully manned, for with three trained men in each boat there 
will be no difficulty whatever in getting sufficient help from among 
passengers to see that the boat is properly manned. 

The provision, on Une 23, page 31, requiring that each hfeboat 
mannea with its crew should be lowered into the water at least twice 
a month is entirely satisfactory, with the proviso that where the ves- 
sel is more than two weeks on a continuous trip, as in the trans-Pacific 
or Austrahan trade, the drill need not be held until the ship reaches 
port. The result of these drills will be that at the end of 12 months 
you will have more trained boatmen than under the present method 
in that manv vears. 
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There is one thing I did not say anything about which occurs to me. 
For instance, take our own boats, they never stop at anchor in a bay 
or anything of the kind, but run hke a railroad train from dock to docK. 
Take, for iUustration, our big ships. They are only in port 24 hours. 
It would not be feasible to lower those lifeboats when tney are along- 
side of the dock — that is, the boats on the dock side — but I do not 
think that will work any hardship, because I think we can choose our 
time at the different docks and lower the boats on the offshore side and 
try to make the next landing, so that we can lower the boats that were 
on the inshore side at the last landing. I beUeve, further, that the 
fact that these boats are lowered should be entered in the log book. 

Senator Perkins. Don't you require on each voyage a fire drill? 

Capt. HiBBERD. Yes, sir; but I would hke this in addition to the 

E resent regulations, so far as the fire drill is concerned. I would put 
oats in the water and let the crews row them for half an hour or more. 

Senator Bourne. When in port? 

Capt. HiBBERD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bourne. And not at sea ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. No, sir. 

Senator Smith. Is it practicable to have life saving drills at sea? 

Capt. HiBBERD. Yes; it is possible. 

Senator Bourne. But not desirable ? 

Senator Perkins. Very desirable, I think. 

Senator Bourne. At sea ? 

Senator Perkins. Yes. That enables them to lower the boats in 
the water. 

Senator Bourne. You would have to stop the ship in order to do 
that. I mean a life boat drill. 

Senator Perkins. They lower the boats partially down, you know. 

Senator Bourne. Yes; to see that the gear is all free, but you 
would not lower them into the water, for in that event you would have 
to stop your voyage. 

Senator Smith. I would like you to go a little further on the ques- 
tion of three instead of four men. 

Capt. HiBBERD. Tliat is all right, Senator, but the wav this regula- 
tion reads I qualify my statement by saying if you assign each pas- 
senger to a station in the lifeboat you will not have all women in the 
boats, but you will have them scattered around. You will not have 
the same situation you had with the Titanic. Then you will not want 
any more men from the crew than you can help. 

Senator Smith. You think the matter of assigning passengers to 
lifeboats is a good idea ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Admiral Cone suggests that I ask you what might 
arise in case the lifeboats were damaged ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. You mean in the handling, in the lowering? 

Senator Burton. Suppose there is a collision. 

Capt. HiBBERD. The man in charge of the ship would simply have 
to assign them as best he could into the remaining boats. That is the 
only thing he could do. 

Senator Burton. Suppose the water was rough on one side and you 
could not lower them, and it was smooth on the other? 

Capt. HiBBERD. That is the trouble. I had a very good illustra- 
tion of that the time of the fire of the Queen, That is one of the 
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troubles you could only meet by saying that unless the ship was hope- 
lessly crippled, you might be able to maneuver so you could make the 
lee side. 

Senator Bourne. How about having the passengers jump over- 
board with life belts or life preservers and have the boats pick them 
up from the water ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. You can do it, but they will not jump until they 
are pretty sure it is close to the end. 

Senator Bourne. How would it do if you had oil bags to put over? 
Would not that assist ? On the lee side it would. 

Capt. Hibberd. On the lee side you do not need anything. You 
can almost always get alongside on the lee side of a ship. 

Senator Bourne. The oil would not radiate on the weather side ? 

Capt. Hibberd. It will not help much on the weather side. If it is 
rougn weather you had better try to* drag them across and launch 
them on the lee side. 

Senator Smith. I notice the German and Norwegian laws provide 
that boats shall be equipped with oil ? 

Capt. Hibberd. That is for use after you get in them. 

Senator Smith. We do not require that ? 

Capt. Hibberd. We have to have a gallon of oil, but that is for a 
light. 

Senator Smith. But there is no regulation for use on water ? 

Capt. Hibberd. No; I think not. Those are details that can be 
arranged. 

The Chairman. Yes; we provide for that in this regulation. 

Capt. Hibberd. You asked me about the radio communication. 
That is contained in line 1 at the top of page 33 requiring wireless for 
vessels carrying 50 or more passengers. This, I think, might be 
amended so that all ocean-going vessels, irrespective of the number 
of people carried, should be equipped with wireless, so that, although 
they may not need assistance themselves, they would be in position 
to respond to a call from anyone in distress or relay any such call 
which they might pick up." 1 think the original provision as far as 
the northern or northwestern lakes are concerned is in order, because 
there are so many passenger boats there that it would not be likely 
that a vessel's call of distress would go unanswered. And this same 
should apply to coastwise vessels which do not go more than 20 miles 
offshore. 

With the exception of the provisions mentioned, the bill seems to 
my mind to be entirely satisfactory, and, while protecting life and 
property at sea, is at the same time imposing no unreasonable hard- 
ship or restrictions upon the owners and operators. 

Senator Burton. Do I understand you do not favor this section, 
save only on the northern and northwestern lakes and coastwise 
boats ? 

Capt. Hibberd. I would put it on everything that goes to sea. 
That was my intention, but I do not know whether I have made 
myself clear or not. It is restricted to steamers carrying 50 people 
or more, and I say it does not matter whether they have passengers 
or not. Science has given us this wonderful method of communi- 
cation, and I think we ought to take advantage of every opportunity 
to use it for saving life. 
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Senator Bourne. I understand you to say on page 6, lines 18 
to 23, it is perfectly practicable to get that inspection called for 
there by the representative of the Supervising inspector General 
so far as American ships are concerned. Do you think it practicable 
so far as foreign ships are concerned ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bourne. It would necessarily increase the force, would 
it not ? 

Capt. Hibberd. I think to a very limited extent. You might 
have to increase your corps of inspectors. If it is desirable, Senator 
Bourne, it is such a small thing, the cost is a mere bagatelle. 

Senator Smith. If that is all, we wiU now hear from Mr. McKeige. 

Capt. Hibberd was thereupon excused. 

STATEMEITT OF MB. FEBDHTAITD McKEIGE, BBOOKLTN, IT. T. 

Senator Smith. Kindly give your business and place of residence. 

Mr. McKeige. My name is Ferdinand McKeige; I reside at 440 
Greene Avenue, Brooklyn. I am retired. I formerly went to sea. 

Senator Smith. How do you happen to be interested in this mat- 
ter ? Are you a retired naval officer ? 

Mr. McKeige. No, sir. I am interested in this matter from 
reading of the loss of the Titantic and talking with a number of 
friends of mine who are shipmasters. I have read Senator Smith's 
bill very carefully and there are a few amendments I would like 
to suggest. 

On page 12, line 14, after the word "''Lakes" strike out ''allowed 
by its certificate of inspection to carry more than fifty passengers." 
Tne object in striking that out is that freight ships may come under 
the provisions of this act. They are not covered and are not pro- 
tected by this bill. A freight ship of a thousand tons and over carries 
from 25 to 50 men, and they have been ignored inadvertently and 
overlooked, and I would therefore suggest that those words be 
stricken out. In line 21 on the same page, following the word 
"length," I would insert "between air tanks." It would then read: 
"Measure the length between air tanks." The method of measuring 
the cubic contents of a lifeboat is to take the extreme width ana 
length. This amendment eliminates the air tanks. You can not 
occupy the air tanks. 

Senator Smith. You mean half of the space ? 

Mr. McKeige. About 4 feet of the length, sir. That is, in fixing 
the capacity of each boat you eliminate the air tank or tanks. 

Senator Nelson. What have you to say about 10 cubic feet? Is it 
enough for each passenger ? 

Mr. McKeige. That is plenty, with this provision in. On page 13, 
line 8, strike out the word ocean " and insert after the word "vessels " 
"covered by this section." 

Senator Smith. You misapprehend. In line 21 you say "measure 
the length between air tanks." The provision is not intended to fix 
the seatii^ capacity of the lifeboat, but its strength and weight. 

Mr. McKeige . Aiid below it says by determining the length, oread th^ 
and depth multiplied together and divided by six-tenths you base the 
capacity. 
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Now, going back to page 13, line 8, strike out the word ''ocean" 
and following the wore* ''vessels'' insert "covered by tliis section.'' 
That includes all vessels. As it is now, it is only ocean vessels. 
That includes coastwise vessels and Great Lake ships, which are not 
covered by the provisions for the protection of life and property in 
this bill. 

Senator Smith. Have you anything to say about the minimum of 
150 gross tons? 

Mr. McKeige. No; because they all carry lifeboats of at least 180 
cubic feet. I agree with ilr. Chamberlain in regard to the specifi- 
cations for these lifeboats. They are certainly very well defiiied. 
I think that the parts covering the specification of lifeboats might be 
removed from tliis bill and substitute therefor the specification as 
found in the General Rules and Regulations of the Board of Super- 
vising Inspectors, pages 61 and 62. 

Senator Nelson. Is it the same in the book as in the bill ? 

Mr. McKeige. Practically the same. 

Senator Nelson. Does the book go into the weight and length of 
the nails and screws and how they are to be put in ? 

Mr. McKeige. No; but the boats must be built under the super- 
vision of a local inspector, and the boat builder would not try to put 
in any cheap work and tliink that his boat would be accepted. 

Senator Nelson. Are you of the opinion that the specifications and 
the regulations are ampjle ? 

Mr. McKeige. Yes, sir; I am; practically the same weight of metal. 

Senator Nelson. I mean in general the regulations in that pam- 

Ehlet vou hold are ample with reference to the construction of life- 
oats f 

Mr. McKeige. I believe they are ample under the supervision as 
called for there — under the supervision of an inspector. 

Senator Burton. Then there is some surplus material in the bill? 

Mr. McKeige. No; it is only giving it in detail. 

Senator Smith. We provided galvanized nails because we wanted 
them to be as free from rust as possible. 

Mr. McKeige. I never supposed they would use anything else but 
galvanized nails on the salt water. I think it is too long as it is in 
this bill. 

Senator Smith. It is long. 

Mr. McKeige. On page 22, line 20, it savs, in speaking of the 

f)ainter: 'Properly attached and of suitable length." Suitable 
ength does not mean anything. It may be 10 or it may be 20 feet. 
That painter is intended, or ought to be intended, that when the 
boat is launched and away from the ship and there is a heavy sea 
on, it can be used as a caole for the sea anchor, which I will speak 
of a little furtlier on. That is one of the objects of that longjpainter, 
that the boat may ride easUy when she is up to the wind. On page 
22, line 20, after the words 'and of," strike out the word "suitaole" 
and add "not less than twenty fathoms in." On the same line, fol- 
lowing the word "length," I would add "one sea anchor, approved 
by the board of supervising inspectors." It was "drag" heretofore, 
but in the number of bills that have been introduced the word 
^'drag" has been left out, and I think Senator Perkins and Capt. 
Hibberd will agree with me that a sea anchor is essential in a rough 
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sea with a boat carrying 50 or 60 people, in order to keep the head of 
the boat up to the wind. 

Senator Perkins. A canvas bag would answer the purpose? 

Mr. McKeige. They have sea anchors that are practically para- 
chutes, and they fold up like an umbrella. They take very little 
space, and as soon as the lifeboat is awav from the side of the ship, 
away from where it would probably be dfrawn down bv the suction, 
you throw over those anchors and that boat will lav there for hours 
and days, whereas without it the men have to work with their oars 
to keep the boat from falling off into the trough of the sea and 
foundering. 

Senator Smith. Where would you make that suggestion ? 

Mr. McKeige. That follows the word ''length'' on line 20, page 22, 
''one sea anchor approved by the Board of Supervising Inspectors"; 
that means one sea anchor for each boat. Lme 25, page 22, reads 
"one boat hook." I should make that "two." The purpose of the 
boat hook is, when you launch the boat, to keep it from knocking up 
against the side of the ship, and there is one boat hook for a boat 28 
feet long. You ought to nave one forward and one aft. 

Senator Xei.son. You want two boat hooks ? 

Mr. McKeige. I want two. The old regulation called for two. 
The proposed regulation says "one." On page 23, line 8, following 
the word "suitable," I would insert the word "waterproof." They 
may put a canvas over the sail 

Senator Perkins. It is usually painted anyhow. 

Mr. McKeige. Well, this is to be furl proof, otherwise the sail 
would get wet, and when you want to use it it may be rotten. 

Senator Perkins. What is the word you put in there ? 

Mr. McKeige. "Waterproof." 

Senator Perkins. A suitable waterproof canvas cover. 

Mr. McKeige. On page 23. line 17, following the words "emergency 
ration" I would insert "for coastwise steamers and treble quantity 
for ocean steamers." As the bill stands it says not ess than 25 
pounds of hard bread or 30 rations in each boat. There is no dis- 
tinction made in a boat that is running along the coast going to New 
Orleans, probably where the boats would be picked up in a few 
hours, and the boats that are going to Porto Kico or Panama, and 
they make the same provisions regardless of the voyage. I have 
changed that by adding after the words "emergency rations" "for 
coastwise steamers and treble quantity for ocean steamers." I put 
that in there because of the differences in the voyages. On page 24, 
eliminate lines 4 to 10 and insert this: 

Such lifeboats must be carried under substantial davits or cranes; but if it is not 
practicable so to carry all boats as are hereby required j such extra boats may be 
nested or stored near at hand. Boats under cranes or davits shall be provided with a 
suitable boat launching device, whereby not more than two men shall be required to 
launch each boat weighing 1,200 or less, and four men for each boat weighmg more 
than 1,200 pounds, and all boats under cranes or davits can be simultaneouflly swung 
out free and clear of the vessel in not more than two minutes and without hoisting 
boats from their beds or chocks. Hoisting boats prior to their swing-out is permissible 
under this section, if same is done by a hand-operated device. 

I have the Titanic in mind now. Those boats probably weighed 
3 tons each. It would take 20 men to launch one of those boats 
with the old-fashioned round davits or 320 men to get those boats 
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out. Panic, and confusion would have resulted. Thirty-nine sailors, 
I believe, were saved. Had the Titanic been equipped with old-fash- 
ioned davits, not one-half of the seven hundred and odd passengers 
would have been saved. I think, Senator Smith, you have seen it 
work. 

Senator Smith. 1 saw one the other day. 

Mr. McKIeige. On the Olympicf 

Senator Smith. Yes. 

Mr. McKeige. Four men could take those boats, weighing three 
tons, with probably three tons more of people in them, off of the deck, 
swing them out, and lower them in the water. 

Senator Perkins. With what kind of a purchase ? 

Mr. McICeige. It works with two cranks. I have never seen it 
work. It is the winding davit. Here is where I come in conflict 
with Mr. Chamberlain. In these general rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the supervising board of inspectors, it says that the boats 
must be so arranged and have such devices that they can be swung 
out, this new book says, in two minutes. The old books says 'Hwo 
minutes and simultaneously.'' There is a great difference. There 
are a half dozen of these particular devices. You could have two 
men for the smaller boats and four for the larger boats and they can 
swing them out without any trouble at all. It is one of those things 
we can not understand, but all wrecks and collisions at sea happen 
between 12 o'clock at night and 5 o'clock in the morning, when the 
sailors are in the fore peak, and they are the first ones to be hurt, if 
Anybody. 

There are a certain number on deck, the quartermaster, the watch- 
man, the cadet, and so on, perhaps 10 or 15 aboard a ship. A crash 
€omes, the sailors wake up, they are dazed from sound sleep and it is 
a few minutes before they get themselves together. All hands rush 
on deck and then you nave the panic. There are no boats out, 
everybody is trjdng to get into one boat, and there are 10 or 15 men 
trjdng tQ swing it out, whereas with any one of these devices, by the 
time the people get on deck, the crew and the passengers, steward and 
firemen, those boats would have swung out and each one knowing 
their station would get into their own boat without confusion. As I 
say, there are six or seven different devices that will do that thing, 
and it is essential, I think, that it should go into this bill. • ^'AU life- 
boats must have continuous falls, carefully coiled in a round box or on 
reels to avoid kinking or fouling; boxes or reels are to have covers to 
keep out rain and snow." 

That is not in this book. That is one of the most important things 
about a lifeboat. The deck of the Titanic was something like 70 feet 
above the water line. Take boats we know more about, one of our 
coasting boats, with a deck 40 feet from the water. With triple 
blocks, you have 280 feet of this rope coiled up in either end of the 
boat. It will take two men to get into that boat and lift the rope out 
and put it on the deck so that you can lower the boat without the 
falls kinking or fouling. 

That is why it must be coUed on a reel or in a box, so that by no 
possible chance, as the boat goes down, it can kink or foul. That 
provision is not in here, and it is just as essential to have that as it is 
to have most anything else aboard the ship. We must have quick 
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action Some ships have it. They are not obliged to have it, but 
the Ward Line has it on some of their ships. 

All boats required under this section shall be provided with a suitable boat-disen- 
gaging device, so arranged as to allow such boats to be safely launched while such 
vessel is under speed or otherwise, and so as to allow such disengaging device to be 
operated automatically or by one person, disengaging both ends of the boat simulta- 
neously from the tackles by which it may be lowered to the water. 

I have not yet found a captain or mate or anybody on earth that 
vnR tell me what lowering a boat under speed means. Do you know, 
Capt. Hibberd ? 

Capt Hibberd. I think I do I think it means lowering the boat 
while the ship is under way. 

Mr. McKeige Do you think she would float ? 

Capt Hibberd It depends on the speed she was going. If she was 
going 20 knots, she would not ; if she was going 5, she might. There are 
several of these devices where one man in the stern, as soon as it 
touches the water, pulls a lever and the boat is disengaged That is 
handled by one person. There are other devices that, as soon as the 
boat touches the water, it releases itself. As soon as the pressure on 
the fall is released, the boat is disengaged. 

All such lifeboats shall have painted on either the stern or bow, in addition to the 
cubic capacity, the number of persons the said boat is allowed to carry. 

In no case diall a vessel subject to the provisions of this section be allowed to clear 
from a port in the United States or operate on the Great Northern or Northwestern 
Lakes unless all of the provisions of tnis act have been complied with. Masters of 
vessels covered by the provisions of this section shall at all times have placed con- 
spicuously in the pilot house a certificate of the board of supervising inspectors 
stating that the provisions of this section have been complied with in all respects. 
An inspector making a false or incomplete report as to the equipment of a vessel cov- 
ered by this section shall, upon conviction, be fined five hundred dollars and dis- 
missed from the service of the United States. 

Any owner or owners of a vessel operating the same without complying with all of 
the provisions of this section shall, upon conviction, be fined five thousand dollars. 
Any master of a vessel convicted of the same offense shall be fined one thousand dol- 
lars and his license revoked for a period of six months: Provided^ however^ If the said 
master has notified in writing the owner or agents of said vessel that its equipment 
does not fulfill the requirements of the law under this section, he is not to be held 
responsible. 

One-half of the above fine shall be paid to the informer, and this fine shall be a lien 
on the vessel. 

With the permission of the committee, and in order that it may 
appear in the record in consecutive form, I will submit the following 
proposed substitute for lines 4 to 10, inclusive, of page 24 of the 
bUl S. 6976 : 

Such lifeboats must be carried under substantial davits or cranes; but if it is not 
practicable so to carry all boats as are hereby required, such extra boats may be 
nested or stored near at hand. Boats under cranes or davits shall be provided with 
a suitable boat-launching device, whereby not more than two men shall be required 
to launch each boat weighing one thousand two hundred or less and four men for each 
boat weighing more than one thousand two hundred pounds, and all boats under 
cranes or davits can be simultaneously swung out free and clear of the vessel in not 
more than two minutes and without hoisting boats from their beds or chocks. Hoist- 
ing boats prior to their swing out is permissible under this section if same is done by 
a hand-operated device. All lifeboats must have continuous falls, carefully coiled 
iQ a round box or on reels to avoid kinking or fouling; boxes or reels are to have covers 
to keep out rain and snow. All boats required under this section shall be provided 
with a suitable boat-disengaging device so arranged as to allow such boats to be safely 
launched while such vessel is under speed or otherwise and so as to allow such dis- 
engaging device to be operated automatically or by one person, disengaging both ends 
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of the boat simultaneously from the tackles by which it may be lowered to the 
water. 

All such lifeboats shall have painted on either the stern or bow, in addition to the 
cubic capacity, the number of persons the said boat is allowed to carry. 

In no case shall a vessel subject to the provisions of this section be allowed to clear 
from a port in the United States or operate on the Great Nortiiern or Northwestern 
liakes unless all of the provisions of this act have been complied with. Masters of 
vessels covered by the provisions of this section shall at all times have placed con- 
spicuously in the pilot house a certificate of the Board of Supervising Inspectors, 
stating that the provisions of this section have \)een complied with in all respects. 
An inspector making a false or incomplete report as to the equipment of a vessel 
covered by this section shall, upon conviction, be fined five hundred dollars and dis- 
missed from the service of the United States. 

Any owner or owners of a vessel operating the same without complying with all of 
the provisions of this section shall, upon conviction, be fined five thousand dollars. 
Any master of a vessel convicted of the same offense shall be fined one thousand 
dollars and his license revoked for a period of six months: Provided^ ftowever. That if 
the said master has notified in writing the owner or agents of said vessel that its equip- 
ment does not fulfill the requirements of the law under this section he is not to be 
held responsible. 

One-half of above fine shall be paid to the informer and this fine shall be a lien on 
the vessel. 

Page 31, line 25, ''at least once in six months," make that ''at least 
once m two months." It ought to be at least once in two months, 
on account of the continual changing of crews that occurs on most all 
of our ships. 

Senator Nelson. What page is that ? 

Mr. McKeige. Page 31, line 25, instead of once every six months, 
olice every two months. The chances are that within six months 
you might have two or three shifts of crews, if not more. 

It has never occurred, with this vivid vision of the Titanic before 
our minds, about fire. There is no provision made in any of these 
bills that I have seen in regard to fire, for warning of passengers. I 
think Senator Smith said in his address that a man had to go one- 
eighth of a mile to arouse the passengers in the after cabin. 

Page 32, line 9, following "berths, " add "every such vessel carrying 
twenty-five or more passengers shall have installed gongs in such 
parts of the vessel that every passenger can be warned of danger, 
the gongs to be operated from the bridge or pilot house." You have 
got to have them in the hotels. Your hotels in Washington have 
them. In case of fire, press the button and the gong rings. 

Now, these are aU simple amendments, and it seems to me that 
with the English public, and particiJarly with the British Board of 
Trade, which is watching carefuUy what is being done here, that 
there ought to be passed some bill that is efficient. The limit of 
time that this committee has had to work on this" has been so short 
that it has been simply impossible to get up a bill that would meet 
all the conditions. 

Senator Nelson. If you are through, let me ask you your views 
about this provision in another biU on page 2. It is the bill 7038, 
paragraph (6), page 2, as follows: 

A seamen shall not be employed to stand lookout at sea unless he has been examined 
as to visual power and color-blindness and certified and approved in a nianner to be 
prescribed by the Surgeon General of the Public Health and Marine-Hoepiital Service 
as competent in these respects to stand lookout at sea, etc. 

Mr. MoKeioe. I certainly think it is an essential paragraph — an 
essential thing. 

Senator Nelson. Do you not think that ought to be in the bill ? 
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Mr. McKeige. I certainly do. A man if he has not good vision is 
useless as a lookout. There is no question about that. 

Senator Nelson. That is often more important than providing him 
with a telescope, is it not ? 

Mr. McKeige. I certainly think so. Telescopes blur with the 
dampness. 

Senator Burton. You do not then approve of the requirement that 
the lookout have glasses at hand ? 

Mr. McKeige. I would not say they should not have them. 

Senator Burton. But you would not rely on them ? 

Mr. McKeige. I should not. In a foggy night, or day, glasses are 
of no use. It is the same when you or I go out in tne fog. Our 
glasses blur, and we can not see. 

Senator Smith. On the point Senator Nelson raised, as to (b) : 
One of the first things we did in the Titanic matter after the crew 
reached here was to send the lookout out and have his eyes examined. 
We were fearful he did not have good vision. 

Senator Burton. Is not this period rather long ? The bill provides 
that ^^such certificates shall not in any case be valid for more than 
five years.'' A man's sight might be very much impaired in that 
time. 

Senator Perkins. No shipowner can receive a license as pilot if has 
bad vision. 

Senator Nelson. Do you not think it would be a good plan to apply 
it to lookouts ? 

Senator Perkins. Yes. 

Senator Nelson. How about this extension over five years ? Is 
that not a long period ? 

Senator Perkins. There is no limit to it now. 

Senator Burton. The principle is, once a lookout always a lookout. 

Capt. HiBBERD. The recent law with regard to the issuing of new 
certincates requires that certificates have to be reissued to everybody 
every five years. 

Senator Nelson. That is to the officers ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. Yes, sir; and they have to undergo a visual exami- 
nation whenever they get their licenses. 

Senator Nelson. How often is that ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. Every five years. 

Senator Burton. Do vou not think that is a pretty long time, Cap- 
tain ? Might there not be a very material change in a person's sight 
in that time ? 

Capt. HiBBERD. I think that would be a question for an oculist to 
answer. I do not know how men's eyes change. 

Senator Perkins. If he is color blind, and can not distinguish red 
from green, it is always the same. He never recovers. 

Capt. HiBBERD. I do not believe where the eyes are sound that 
there is very much change. 

Admiral Cone. We have had men in the Navy, where they were 
color blind, to develop a new vision. 

Senator Burton. What do you say about the period of five years, 
Admiral ? 

Admiral Cone. I do not know. I think it is a question for an 
ocuUst. 

47944—12 4 
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Mr. McKeioe. There are one or two points that I wish to speak of 
with reference to the joint resolution 112. 

Senator Smith. Applying to some section of the bill ? 

Mr. McKeige. It applies to all of it. It is in connection with what 
Capt. Hibberd has already said with regard to the construction of 
ships. 

Senator Nelson. Before you proceed on that subject I would Uke 
to put into the record at this point, after what Capt. Hibberd has 
said, the rule in reference to this subject. It reads as follows: 

No license as master, mate, or pilot of any class of vessel specified and enumerated 
in the f(»'egoing parai^ph shall be renewed except upon the official certificate of a 
surgeon of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service that the color sense of the 
applicant for renewal is normal. \Miere an applicant for renewal of license is situated 
so that it would put him to great inconvenience or expense to appear before a surgeon 
of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service for examination, the certificate of 
a reputable physician or oculist as to the color sense of the applicant will be accepted 
in lieu of the certificate of the surgeon of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital 
Service. 

That is the rule now, as I understand it. 

Senator Smith. Senator, you would apply the same rule to the 
lookout ? 

Senator Nelson. I simply thought that it ought to go in on this 
subject while we are spealdng about it. I am not prepared to say 
whether I would or would not, but I thought that data ought to go 
in as it would be handy when we come to read the record 

Mr McKeige. In regard to Senate joint resolution U2, providing 
for a commission, Capt Hibberd has stated the difficulty in fixing 
some rule for the construction of a ship, and it takes a high-class man 
especially trained to do it Now, I would suggest that instead of one 
commission, three '^HuU construction *' The commission on hull 
construction to be composed of a naval architect who has had an 
extended experience in the designing of ocean and coastwise steam- 
ships A designer of yachts and pleasure craft will not answer. 
There may be a multitude of men who can design a river boat or 
Sound boat who can not design a coastwise or ocean ship. There are^ 
not many of those architects. 

A United States naval constructor to be drafted from the Nav>' 
Department; a shipbuilder from one of the following shipbuilding 
companies: The Newport News, the Maryland Steel Co , Cramps, New 
York, and Fore River 

AH of those shipbuilding companies have built ships, from battle- 
ships to towboats — one man from one of those five, a representative 
of the American Record of Shipping, as Capt. Hibberd has mentioned 
a short time ago in regard to insurance. Now, there you would have 
four practical men better able to go into this thing than anyone you 
can get. 

Senator Nelson. What four do you suggest? Let me see if I 
catch you. 

Mr. McKeige. The Newport News Shipbuilding Co., the Maryland 
Steel Co., the Cramp Shipbuilding Co , the New York Shipbuilding 
Co , and the Fore River Snipbuildmg Co. 

Senator Nelson. What aoout those names in the bill here, and in 
the resolution ? One naval constructor. Is that not all right ? 

Mr. McKeige. Yes, but the shipowner you do not want in. 
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Senator Nelson. The bill provides, *^One officer of the Navy expe- 
rienced in marine engjineering/' Would that not be all right ? 

Mr. McKeige. I will come to that now. 

Senator Nelson. '^One representative of the steamboat inspec- 
tion service. '^ 

Mr. McKeige. Boilers and engines; supervising inspector general 
and two supervising inspectors. Now you can displace one of the 
supervising inspectors and put in a naval engineer. ^'A naval officer 
experienced in- marine engineering/' substitute him for one of the 
supervising inspectors. 

Third. ''Hull equipment, navigation rules, and safety devices." 
Here is a law showing who are elirible for supervising inspector 
general and supervising inspector. They have qualified as marine 
engineers and nothing else. They know no more about navigation 
than a child unborn. Those are the men, according to law, who 
must be appointed supervising inspectors. 

Senator Nelson. What change would you make in that respect, 
I mean as to supervising inspectors; what other qualifications should 
they have ? 

Mr. McKeige. I am getting to that now. Have two boards, one 
for boUers and one for hull equipment, or rather the deck department. 

For hull equipment, navigation rujes, and safety devices, a captain 
from the New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co., a captain from the 
American-Hawaiian Line, a captain from the Morgan Line — the three 
largest steamship companies we have — a captain from each, and 
what those men do not know about safety devices and navigation is 
not worth knowing. Do you catch that, Senator ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. McKeige. A captain from the New York & Cuba Mail Steam- 
ship Co., one from the American-Hawaiian Line, and one from the 
Morgan Line. Those are the men whom I claim are the men to de- 
cide who are to officer a ship.' The law is now that the marine engi- 
neers, whose duties are altogether difl'erent than those of the decK. 
They are the men who make the rules as to how a man shall be ex- 
amined for mate or pilot, whatever it may be. Now, it does not seem 
to me to be common sense that a marine engineer shall make the rules 
to Hcense a man as a mate, pilot, or captain. 

Senator Smith. You ought to have disinterested men, familiar 
with the situation. 

Capt. HiBBERD. They ought to be seagoing men to pass on that. 

Senator Smith. But with no personal motive except the public 
good. 

Senator Bourne. The same motive that Mr. McKeige has shown 
in coming from Bft)oklyn to this city at his own expense and appear- 
ing before this committee, because he is interested in the general 
welfare of the public. 

Mrt McKeige. I do not know that one of these steamship com- 
panies would let one of their captains 

Senator Smith. The committee understands that you have no 
personal interest in this matter at all. 

Mr. McKeige. No, sir. Well, I say I have not. I have. My 
oldest son is a shipmaster; he is the captain of an ocean-going 
ship. 
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Senator Perkins. I do not want to ask an offensive question, but 
are you interested in any of these patents for the equipment of 
ships? 

]VIr. McKeige. No, sir. 

Senator Smith. What did you say ? 

Mr. McKeige. He is the captain of an ocean-going steamship. 

Senator Smith. I suppose that makes the subject an interesting one 
at your home ? 

Mr. McKeige. It does. 

Senator Perkins. We want to commend you for your patriotism 
and unselfishness in coining here voluntarily and giving your testi- 
mony. 

Mr. McKeige. To the end that the suggestions I have just made 
may appear in condensed form in the record, I submit the following 
memorandum : 

The paper is as follows : 

SnGGE3TIONS FOR THE BETTER PROTECTION OF LIFE AND PROPERTY AT SEA. 

Create three commissions to report to the next session of Congress, as follows : 

Hull constnuUion. — Naval architect, who has had an extended experience in the 
designing of ocean and coastwise steamships; a designer of yachts and pleasure crafts 
will not answer. 

United States naval constructor, to be drafted from Navy Department. 

Shipbuilder from one of the following shipbuilding companies: Newport News 
Shipbuilding Co; Maryland Shijjbuilding Co.; Cramp's Shipbuilding Co.; New York 
Shipbuilding Co; Fore River Shipbuilding Co. 

Kepresentative from American Kecord of Shipping. 

Boilers and engines. — Supervising Inspector General and two supervifling inspectors. 

Hullf equipmenty navigation ruleSy ana safety c/eutce*.— Captain from theNew York & 
Cuba Mail Steamship Co.; captain from the American-Hawaiian Line; captain from 
the Moxgan Line. These three captains to be selected by the port captam of their 
respective lines. 

Mr. Keioe. This is a fair illustratign of what the master goes 
through to get a captain's license, or mate's — and I read from the 
general rules and regulations prescribed by the board of supervising 
mspectors, at page 95 : 

MASTERS OF OCEAN STEAM VESSELS. 

Any applicant for license as master of ocean steamers must furnish satisfactory docu- 
mentary evidence to the local inspectors that he has had three years* experience on 
ocean steamers, one year of which has heen as chief mate, or five years* experience on 
ocean sail vessels of 300 gross tons and upward, two years of which must have been as a 
licensed master of sail vessels, and he shall te subjected to such examination as shall 
satisfy the inspectors that he is capable of navigating such vessels and of determining 
latitude from the meridian altitude of the sun, latitude by ex-meridian altitude of the 
sun, etc. 

Then it goes on to state the qualifications he must have. I can live 
out in Kalamazoo, or live in Cheyenne, and come to this coast and be 
as good a navigator theoretically as anybody going up the coQ^st or 
crossing the ocean. All I have to do is to paj^ my fee and have a corre- 
spondence course at Scranton, get my artificial horizon with a dish of 
water or a mirror out in the plains, and I can get my latitude and 
longitude. I am a navigator. I come here to the coast and spend a 
couple of months on the Old Dominion Line, so as to get the neight 
from the water — allow for the height of the water below where you 
stand to take your sight. In two months 1 am a navigator who can 
pass that examination. From page 1 to the last page in the book 
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the word '^ seaman^' does not appear. It does not appear in that book 
as far as I have been able to find it — seamanship. 

Senator Smith. Engineering pamphlet, have you, by mistake? 

Mr. McKeige. No, sir; I do not know anything about the electrical 
engineering part of it. I read further from this pamphlet: 

Any person who has had three years' actual experience as master of steam vessels of 
1,000 gross tons and upward on the Great Lakes and can produce documentary evi- 
dence of the fact may be examined for license as chief mate of ocean steamers, and 
after having had one year's actual experience as chief mate of ocean steamers of 1,000 
gross tons and upward may be exammed for license as master of ocean steamers, the 
examination to be the same as that provided for in the first paragraph of this section. 

Senator Smith. Are you reading from a law ? 

Mr. McKeige. I am reading from their own rules. Now, this man 
has been for three years captain of a ship. He has been captain for 
three years on the Lakes. He comes nere and goes one year up 
and down the coast on a coastwise steamer. He takes his examina- 
tion and he is the master of an ocean steamer; he has that license. 
That means to go all over the world and up and down the coast. 
Suppose he goes to China and gets caught in a typhoon in the China 
Sea ? Ninety-nine times in a hundred his ship will founder. He is 
not a sailor; he is not a seaman. In the Gulf of Mexico he might get 
into one of those hurricanes. He has not had experience in handling 
shins under those conditions. 

senator Smith. What would you suggest, Mr. McKeige ? 

Mr. McKeige. I suggest that we have a longer period on the coast 
than one year. 

Senator Burton. Suppose he were sailing merely from Liverpool 
to New York. Would he have any more experience in one of those 
cyclones in the Gulf or typhoons out in the Orient ? 

Mr. McKeige. He would have more experience in bad weather; 
know when to heave to. He would certainly be a better sailor. 

Senator Burton. Now, for instance, in the examination of the 
Titanic it transpired that some who had hardly ever seen ice before 
were the officers on it. 

Mr. McKeige. They were new men. 

Senator Burton. Jfo, they had been officers. 

Mr. McKeige. Because they had not seen ice that does not make 
them sailors. They lacked carefulness. 

That is all I can think of, and I am much obliged to you. Senators, 
for the patient listening to my remarks. 

Senator Smith. Will you leave such data as you have with the ste- 
nographer in order that he may make it a part of the record ? 

Mr. McKeige. Yes, sir. I may say that these remarks in regard 
to the appointing of the board of naval architects, of naval construc- 
tors, etc., is in connection with this joint resolution. 

Senator Smith. With the joint resolution providing for a com- 
mission ? 

Mr. McKeige. Yes. 

Mr. McKeige was thereupon excused. 

STATEMEITT OF EDWIN C. DUFF, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Duff. Mr. Chairman, I have not anything to say. I wanted 
to get an idea, if I could, as to the probable length of tnese hearings 
on behalf of some of the coastwise lines, and I know that the prob- 
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ability is that some of them or a committee of them will desire to come 
here. I do not know that they have very much to saj, but I think 
there are some features of the bill that they w^ould hke to discuss. 
I do not want to bring them down here and find that they have 
arrived at a time when tne committee is filled up with other witnesses. 

Senator Smith. Of course we are nearing the end of the session, and 
if we do anything we will have to get along rapidly. Mr. Littlefield, 
representing some eastern shipowners, asked to be heard on Tuesday, 
if possible, and I was going to ask the committee if it would be agree- 
able to have another hearmg some time Tuesdav. Some of the com- 
mittee meetings are in the morning, and if you have anyone that you 
would like to have here you could bring them, and they could make 
their statements, sav, Tuesday afternoon. 

Mr. Duff. I think that would be entirely satisfactory. I did not 
know whether the hearings would continue the balance of this week 
or be adjourned until next week. 

Senator Smith. We do not want to crowd you, and I am sure the 
committee is disposed to go safely and carefully in this matter. 

Mr. Duff. Then I will endeavor to have one of these people here 
on Tuesday of next week. 

Senator Smith. That will be agreeable to the committee, I suppose. 

Senator Burton. What do you saj, Mr. Duff, with regard to this 
bond of $25,000 for a foreign steamsnip carrying 50 or more steerage 
passengers ? That wiQ not impose any hardship, will it ? 

Mr Duff I have no connection whatsoever with any of the for- 
eign lines, and I have not studied the subject and would therefore 
rather not express an opinion with regard to it, if you will excuse me. 

Senator Burton Do you know anything about the form in which 
these bonds are given? Are they given by ship companies on pay- 
ment of a certain amount ? 

Mr. Duff I have no information on that subject. 

Senator Nelson I think they have no such provision I gathered 
from Mr Chamberlain that he quoted the British law. 

Senator Brown. We have no such provision, as I understood him. 

Senator Nelson. If they have them, they ought to inure to the 
parties who are injured. I recall cases under the public building law 
where the Government takes a bond from the contractor, and under 
the law the material man, the subcontractor, is allowed to sue on 
that bond in the name of the United States and to enforce it 

Senator Smith Mr. CuUom is here representing the associated 
marine people of New York, but he prefers not to go on to-day, if 
it is just as agreeable He would prefer to come back on Tuesday. 
If that is agreeable to the committee, we will take that course. 

Senator Burton. Just what is it that you represent ? 

Mr. CuLLOM. Some of the coastwise lines 

Senator Smith Mr. Furuseth is here, and desires to say a few 
words to us, and if agreeable we will have him do so at this time. 

STATEMEITT OF ANDREW FURUSETH, SECRETARY OF THE 
SAILORS* UNIOH OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 

Senator Perkins. You are secretary of the Sailors' Union of 
America, are you ? 

Mr. Furuseth. Yes, sir, and president of the National Seamen's 
Association of America, also. 
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Mr. Chairman and Senators, you have not just now before you the 
bill that we seamen have been struggling to have enacted for many 
years. It is on the House Calendar, and I have the assurance that 
it will come out of the House as soon as they have disposed of the 
appropriation bill. 

Senator Burton. That has been reported. Is there any minority 
report ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. There is a minority report signed b^ five of the 
members; two of the Republican members did not join m signing the 
minority report. They voted for the bill as a whole. 

Instead, therefore, of going into the bill — since you have it not 
before you — section by section, I want to say that a few days ago I 
sent to each of the members of this committee a pamphlet containing 
a statement as to the seaman^s position and describmg as clearly as 
we could, and as briefly as we could, the life and conditions under 
which the seamen live. Out of this pamphlet this magazine has 
picked one particular section, and if the pamphlet were handy you 
could look it over at your leisure, and if not, for the members of thfe 
committee here I have, I think, enough to give you each one more. 
In that pamphlet we deal with some things that are fundamental. 
The admiral doubted a little while ago when there was talk of three 
seamen for a boat, and the question of not having the sail bent to the 
mast, that it would be better to have it so bent instead of rolled up 
and under one of the thwarts of the boat; that probablv you wouM 
not have the kind of men on board of the boat wiio would be able to 
bend the sail. In answer to that, Admiral, I would suggest that if 
that is your opinion, throw away the sail and the mast, too ; those that 
can not bend it can not use it. 

There is, gentlemen, a personal equation connected with this, no mat- 
ter what amount of appliances you provide. It comes finally down to 
this, that some men nave to handle it. Three men are not enough to 
handle one of those boats, and four men are not enough to handle one 
of those boats. The smallest number of men who could do anythii^ 
with them is seven. But if you have two men who have real experi- 
ence — one man to throw out the sea anchor and watch it and take 
care of it and pull it in and slack it out as the case may be, and one 
man in the stern of the boat for the steering of it — it is possible to make 
a boat of that description live in almost any kind of sea. I have gone 
through the breakers on Columbia River Bar with that kind of an 
arrangement, standing at the steering oar myself and using the fish- 
ing net for a drag. I know what can be done in that matter, and I 
think if you can get the boats safe from the side, then with two actual 
skilled men — but they must be skilled men — the boat can be made to 
live. 

Now, who is the seaman, and why have we not got any? It is a 
matter of absolute fact that the Americans have quit going to sea. 
They quit more than 30 years ago. It is another actual fact that 
the Britisher is quitting the sea. He is quitting now as fast as he 
possibly can, and they are restoring or recouping the men for the 
merchant marine out of anything they can find, and one-third of the 
British merchant marine is renewed, the personnel of it, every year. 
It has come to this condition in great Britain, that they are at their 
wit's end as to where to get officers for their vessels. In Norway men 
were exceptionally proud of being seamen: When I began to go to 
sea, a little over 40 years ago, when a boy was asked, '^What are you 
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going to become? ^^ he would say, ''I am going to be a seaman." After 
35 years' absence I came back and asked the boys on the seacoast of 
Norway, '^What are you going to become?'-' I could not find one 
boy in five seaports who would tell me he was going to become a 
seaman. 

I asked one young man who had started the sea life, *^What are 
you?" Forty years ago he would have said with infinite pride, **I 
am a seaman." Whether he was or not, he would claim to be. Now, 
the answer that I got was this, *^Oh, I am only a seaman" — ^with 
the weight of emphasis on the word *'only." He was ashamed of it 
and was looking tor something else to do. 

Now that is the situation in every country. In Germany they 
can not get men from the seaports or from the seacoast to go to sea 
in lai^e numbers. The great bulk of the German seamen come from 
the interior to-day, and they are brought to sea very largely by this 
tremendous organization of which the Emperor is the head — the 
Naval League — and they use all kinds of advertisements, moving 
pictures, etc., to arouse the sea spirit. 

Some years ago I accidentally got hold of a document that was 
said to be a confidential document. In it was published a short 
statement written by a German expert for the use of the German 
Emperor, in which it was stated that Germany must become the 
future sea power because England and America would have to 
quit building for want of men; Japan for want of money. I should 
not wonder but that the admiral is acquainted with that expression 
in that book, because I got it from the Navy Department in a certain 
way, and gave it back again. 

Now, who is the seaman ? Under our law, under the law of the 
United States, anybody who is taken on board of a vessel is a seaman. 
They never need to have been to sea before in all their lives. Under 
our existing law the master of a vessel may go into the Wyoming 
mountains and pick out 16 or 24 men and take them as sauors on 
bc^rd of one of their boats. That is the American law. Take the 24 
men from the Wyoming mountains and put them on board of any of the 
American ships and take out 2,000 passengers, and take them across 
the ocean. There is no law to stop them, and no law to regulate it. 
The seaman to-day comes from where ? He may be an African Basuto 
and one of the merchant fines from Liverpool carries them almost 
exclusively. 

Senator SMrrn. What line is that, if you recall ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. I do not remember the fine, but it runs to Africa 
all the time. 

Senator Burton. It is the Union Castle. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Yes; that is one of them. 

Senator Nelson. Is that crew almost all negroes ? 

Admiral Cone. They are almost aU negroes or Malays. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Now in the British ships at the present time there 
are over 70,000 of orientals alone, not counting the Basutos from 
South Africa. Since the limited liability law was made applicable to 
seamen, in order to get out of that law and in order to get rid of its 
operation as far as they themselves are concerned, the shipowners 
have got thousands upon thousands of Chinamen to sail in their vessels 
and they are instructed to claim Hongkong as their place of birth. 

When they go before the board of trade to sign, they claim to be 
from Hongkong. ^' Where were you bom?'' ^'Hongking;'' and that 
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is all the answer they give. They are good because they come from 
Hongkong. 

Now, that is the situation as to the British. Now, where does the 
American ship get her men from? They used to get them, after the 
Americans quit the sea, from northern Europe. One of the reasons 
why the American ships got the name of blood boats was that the 
yoimg foreigner was persona non grata in a double capacity to the 
men on board the vessel. He was first a foreigner; secondly, ne was a 
strikebreaker, and they took it out of his hide. And then the for- 
eigner of the northern European breed began to quit. If you watch 
the reports you wiQ find that those are constantly decreasing in 
American vessels. Who takes the places? Negroes from the West 
Indies and Spaniards from the coast of Spain, a few Portuguese, and a 
few Italians. The natural drift to the sea is from the fisheries, so 
that the boy knows how to handle small boats before he ever goes to 
sea, and he learns it more and more as he goes. The drift to sea to-day 
is like the sewer; it is the sewer; it is the offscourings — excuse me for 
using the expression, but it is the most expressive one I can think of — 
from every class of society and from every race and from every 
country, with a few mixed in among them, say about 25 per cent, 
mixed amongst them of real seamen who know their business and who 
can bend the sail onto the mast and steer the boat after they are there. 

Now, do you want to restore seamanship ? If you do, then you 
have got to do certain things; first, you have got to give to the seamen 
the same right to personal liberty that Is given to others when the 
vessel is lying in the harbor. Do you know. Senators, what the sea- 
men say amongst themselves when they have signed on a vessel ? 
They say, ''I have sold my carcass again." 

Senator Smith. That is the common expression ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. It is a common expression. 

Senator Nelson. Wliat is tliat ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. ''I ha\e sold my carcass again." There is a bit- 
terness in the mind that amounts to almost bitter hatred against 
themselves and everything. They want to get out of the life, and 
thev go from place to place seeking to find something else to do. 

Now I will tell you another thing that illustrates this better than 
anything else, perhaps. Just after we started the war with Spaiii 
I was sitting in a boarding house in Brooklyn. There were 50 to 60 
men. The Maine had been blown up. This was immediately after 
the Supreme Court had decided that the seamen were not entitled 
to the protection of the thirteenth amendment of the Constitution. 
The recruiting officer came in and said, ''How many are tliere hero 
who want to enlist to avenge the Mainef'^ One man. a man about 
40 years old — I never saw nim before nor since — was sitting there. 
He said, ''What is the matter with Uncle Sam now? Has he got to 
put arras in the hands of his slaves now?*' I am telling you just 
exactly how the seamen feet about this matter. But there are a good 
many of them, especially on the Lakes and Pacific coast, who believe 
that by bringing forward all these tilings that have made tlie seaman 
what he is, and suggesting clear-cut remedies for them before Con- 
gress—if he can bring the matter before Congress in sucli a way that 
it can be considered and understood, that there would be no question 
about a remedy. 

Those men are saying all tlie time, "Wait, wait, wait; be patient. 
We will get remedies for these things by and by. We will get the 
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same freedom that other men have bv and bv. Let us be patient 
about it." And that feeung has kept tlie men — a great many men — 
at sea that otherwise would have quit the sea, and it is tliat wliich 
has kept up that sea spirit wh'cli is tlie special inheritance of men 
from tlie northern countries — women and cliildren first; that spirit 
that you must look after the passenger and the ones that are weak. 
That belongs preeminently to the sea of the northern latitudes. It 
does not belong amongst the soutliern and not at all amoiigst Asi- 
atics. You may bring, as Senator Smith has said, "men of strength 
and spirif back to the sea bv simple, just legislation to the men. 
That legislation. Senators, will neeci to be no more tlian what you 
have done for all the other people: it needs to be no more, and what 
is more, that legislation, if enacted, will place the people of the 
United States and tlie Nation as such upon an equality with ever}' 
other Nation in tlie cost in the operation of vessels. It is the exist- 
ing law that makes the cost of operation of American vessels 
greater than others. By taking away those laws the cost of opera- 
tion will rise in the other Nations, it will come to an equality with 
that of the various American ports, and there is no escape from that. 

The laws of trade and the age-long customs and the laws relating to 
seamen's life will compel that condition. 

Now, then, what would you best do to get seamen, because, after 
all, unless you have the men your appliances are good for nothing? 
What will you best do, then, to get the men ? Just give freedom to 
your own men and to the men who come here. Apply the Constitution 
of the United States to jne as well as to somebody else, that T, a sea- 
man, shall have the same right as any other man, and that a citizen 
who signs a shipping article does not thereby surrender his rights as a 
citizen and accept the status of a serf. TTiat is the consideration. 
Then regulate the hours of labor in such way as shall be best for 
safety. If you regulate them for the safety of the passengers, you 
will at the same time regulate them in such way that they are 
useful and beneficial to the men. You can not help doing this, 
because these two purposes fit in with each other. Then see to 
it that foreign vessels sliip their men under the same conditions and 
tinder the same laws at the ports of the United States as the American 
vessels do, and the Unitea States will become holv ground to the 
seamen of the world. You will have yourpick of the best men who 
understand enough English to qualify. Wliile you are doing that, 
compel the shipowner to carry a certain number of boys. Regard- 
less of what my friend Capt. Hibberd says, the shipowners do not 
want to carry them. Compel them to carry a certain number of 
boys. Compel them to train their own men, one or two, as the size 
of the vessel may be. They are useful. But what is the use of get- 
ting anybody trained if that man, when he is trained, must compete 
with the Chinaman, the Basuto, and the Crooman, who has no experi- 
ence at ail, when it comes to signing and letting wages, and then when 
they get to sea he has got to do the work for them ? 

For that reason you must adopt a standard of efficiency so that you 
may at least have two capable men in a boat. That will give, in 
some instances, a very large crew. I confess it will give a larger crew 
than some vessels may have good use for. But they have the amount 
of people there to correspond, and there is no reason why they can 
not use that crew in the port in the loading and discharging of the 
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vessel, as they used to do in the former days, and as the law compels 
now. 

Senator Smith. Do we understand that that is not done now ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. No, sir. 

Senator Smith. In other words, your crew, while it is in port, are 
idle ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Yes, sir; they discharge them. 

Senator Burton. Would not the union rules demur to that ? 

Mr. Furuseth. Not at all. 

Senator Smith. Allowing the sailors on board ship to discharge her 
cargo ? 

Mr. Furuseth. Not at all. There are some stevedore concerns, of 
course, in some parts of the world that will raise objection to it — say 
the longshoremen down in New York will raise objection to it. Their 
objection would last for two weeks, or a month or so, but it does not 
amount to anything. That is an objection which, in the interest of 
safety, and the interest of everybody else, would be swept aside. It 
is not anything that is serious to meet in the matter in the majority 
of vessels we are loading and discharging now. On the Pacific coast 
we do all the loading and discharging except in extraordinarily big 
vessels. The longshoremen come on ooard and assist, but we work 
together without any trouble, and I guess the captain will bear me 
out in that. There is no reason why they should not be so used. 

What is the situation now ? The men in the Olympic get 21 days* 
work in a month. They are shipped by the trip from England and 
are put out when they come back to England, and then they are idle 
until she leaves again. There are what they call ''harbor seaman," 
who go on board the vessel and do the work that the seamen should 
do while on the vessel, and, by the way, they lower the lifeboats and 
row them around the dock for exhibition purposes to show the lands- 
men how they can do things. 

Now, that is the situation. Everything is based upon getting the 
cheapest men that can possibly be obtained regardless of any other 
cost. Now, why is that so? Because the shipowner has nd him- 
self of all obligation to the traveling public, of risk to himself through 
limited liability laws and the insurance system. He does not stand 
to lose anything, as a matter of fact. Two years ago when I was in 
England 1 was sitting in the Cardiff courthouse listening to a trial 
going on in which the owner had deliberately overinsured the vessel 
for £10,000 — he had overinsured everything aooard of her, and a short 
distance outside of Rio, when he coiud take the people ashore, most 
of them at any rate, he opened the sea cocks and let her go. I have 
heard those things claimed over and over again, but I never was up 
against the actual proof of it as it was there before the magistrate in 
Cardiff. The case is of record and is easily obtainable if anybody 
doubts the statement. Now it turned up in the evidence there that 
they did not want Britishers because they knew too much. They 
wanted somebody who could understand English, and they got 
amongst them one man who understood just enough English, and at 
the same time Greek, and had intelligence enough to come as a witness, 
and he was before that court giving testimony, and all of it showed 
completely that his testimony was true and the judge so held. 

So there is one reason for it. Taking all the responsibility of the 
shipowner and the loading upon the master of responsibility which 
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he can not carry because it is at the risk of his job, as was suggested 
here by the gentlemen who spoke before me. We know these things, 
and we seamen know another thing, that years ago the general order 
from Liverpool was ^'Hell, heaven, or New York m six days.'' Now, 
you can fix those things. 

Senator Smith. Was that due to competition ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Competition between the lines. 

Senator Smith. You think such a rule as that prevails now ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. I do not think it has been, because it is lower now; 
it is five days, or five days and a half. It is cut down. The under- 
standing amongst men who sail across the Atlantic Ocean is that the 
telegraph on top of the bridge will register reduced speed, but the 
engines will pump just as many revolutions. That is the under- 
standing amongst men who are sailing in that trade, both firemen and 
sailors. Speed! While speed is a good thing 

Senator Nelson. Applying your argument now to the question 
before us as to lifeboats, what application would you make of it in 
respect to the handling of lifeboats ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. I would provide two efficient men on the deck 
department, able seamen, or of a higher rating, for each lifeboat, and 
then I would take my chances of getting out of the rest of the crew 
as many more possibly as I could who had some smattering of knowl- 
edge. 1 ou find amongst the cooks once in a while a man who is a 
good boatman; you find amongst the firemen one who is a good boat- 
man, but not as a general proposition; and you need them all. I 
think you should have two men at least for every boat so that you 
would have one to handle the sea anchor and one man to steer, and 
those men to relieve each other. 

If you got two real men of that description you could then also 
set the sail when the condition comes in such way as is possible to use 
it with any kind of safety, but you would not have much use for that 
because your wireless will bring assistance, and the main thing is to 
get clear of the vessel and then lay there waiting for the assistance 
to come. You ought to have sailors in the boat so as to use them if 
opportunity arises. You ought to have two men at least — three men 
if possible — who can use it. The chances are that if you provide for 
absolutely two, you will have a third one by a chance, either from 
amongst the passengers or from others. 

So much for the boats. Now, you can get the men if you go about 
it from that point of view. 

Senator Smith. What do you think about the drill feature? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. The driU is good for one thing and one thing 
alone — that is the drill as we know it now. It is good to teach every- 
body on board what boat to go to — that is what it amounts to — ^go 
to the boat, swing her out, and that is all. You know just what to 
do with that. Even where the drill is done the best to-day it amounts 
simply to swinging her out. Rev. McPherson Hunter, of the Sea- 
men's Friends Society of New York, five years an engineer, never 
had his foot in a lifeboat. One of the assistant engineers of the 
Olympic — the Rev. McPherson Hunter told me about it when he was 
in Washington — said he had sailed for 11 years across the Atlantic 
and never had his foot in a boat and did not know what boat to go to 
if trouble came. So you see it is necessary that you have at least 
enough control to teach men where to go and give them some smat- 
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tering. But you are up against this proposition in the drill question, 
that there is a constant interchange of men. It is the rarest thing 
for the same men to stay in the vessel for any length of time in the 
trans-Atlantic business. 

Senator Bourne. You think they would remain under legislation 
such as you favor; that those conditions would bring it about? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Yes, sir; I think it would bring about conditions 
in which you would have permanency in the business; men would 
have a disposition to go to sea, and when they went to sea they would 
stay there. 

Senator Burton. Until they got old? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Yes, sir; with short trips now, where most of the 
men are on 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, or 10, or 15 days, they could marry and have 
a home of their own ashore if they had enough to take care of one, 
and there is no reason why they should not continue to be seamen. 
That was the condition under which seamen were made in former 
years. 

Senator Smith. Two of those men on one of the lifeboats of the 
Titanic declared that they '* would be back among the unemployed 
in London in a few days," as though they had been gathered up there. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Of course; that is the way they get them. They 
get them this way. 

Here is another thing — this cursed advance system. Most of the 
shipping masters have an arrangement with the captain of the vessel 
or with the owners of a line of vessels that they are to furnish men 
for them. Now, in order for a sea.man or fireman to get a chance to 
go into that vessel he has got to go to that particular man, and that 
means the money that he is permitted to take in advance has got to 
be taken and has got to go to that man. Now, then, if the skilled 
man does not want to go under those conditions, then this particular 
man goes out and piclS up Tom, Dick, or Harry anywhere. In one 
of the White Star ships, when I was m England a few years ago, the 
men absolutely refused to go, at Southampton, and what did they do ? 
They emptied the jails at Leeds and Manchester and took them down 
there aboard the vessel and told them to "get." They said, "If not, 
you will stay six months more." They would not have stayed, of 
course. 

Senator Smith. How do you know that ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. I know it because I was in England at the time. 

Senator Smith. Do you make that statement imqualified ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. I make it as an absolute unqualified statement 
that they took men out of the jaU in Leeds and Manchester, and the 
men were threatened, and were under police supervision. 

These things are to the seaman of such common knowledge that 
we do not think sometimes of getting the actual record. 

Senator Perkins. On the Pacific coast our sailors are the most 
prosperous class of people that we have. They are making wages of 
irom $75 up per month. 

Mr. Furuseth. I will describe the conditions as to the Pacific coast. 

Senator Perkins. Then iagain we find a man who wants to enlist 
as a soldier, who only gets hcQf as much as a sailor, trying to go to sea. 

Mr. Furuseth. Exactly. This shows what this bill wfll do, because 
this biU that will come to you will practically establish for the whole 
country, and for every trade in the country, the conditions that 
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now exist on the Pacific. There the men work and stay by the 
vessels months at a time in some instances. 

Senator Perkins. And years at a time. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Yes, sir. The wages that they earn are on an 
average of $65 a month, taking everybody. 

Senator Nelson. Including ooard? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Yes, sir. They get from $45 to $50 a month in 
actual wages, and they work some overtime, which runs it up, to the 
average man, about $65. Now, there are some men who earn as 
much as $90 a month. Those men take care of their jobs. It is a 
rare occasion that any of them misbehave themselves, and if an 
individual misbehaves himself he is simply fired wherever he happens 
to be and another man obtained. 

Now, that is the situation upon the Pacific. Board is much better; 
that is, the food is much better on the Pacific than that legal scale — 
a long way better. There is not a vessel on the Pacific that feeds 
down to the legal scale. Some years ago we had to sit on the deck 
of the vessel out in the atmosphere in taking our meals, but we 
brought it before the owners and kept quarrelmg about it, and by 
and oy we brought about a condition by an agreement with them 
under which now there is a proper place for us to go and sit down 
and eat. The condition on the Pacific is such as to draw to the 
Pacific the best class of men, and, under normal conditions, to keep 
them there. But even with 6,000 sailors employed, about between 
five and six hundred every year leave the calling and get work ashore 
in one way or another. 

Senator Nelson. To what is it due that the condition is so much 
better there than in other parts of the country ? Is it due to your 
sailors' organization ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Partly due to that and partly to the fact that we 
almost all of us handled cargo out there. They want a better class 
of men in some instances than they were willing to take otherwise. 
Then the Pacific coast is somewhat isolated. The best men that 
come out there stayed, and they gradually built up a better condi- 
tion there with the owners. There have been lots of fights between 
us and the owners, but as a general proposition they would not 
want to go back to the old condition of 20 years ago any more than 
we would. 

Now, this condition that I am trying to describe to you, and trying 
to bring about in all of the ships of the country, alid in all the con- 
ditions generally of the country, is a condition that exists there, 
and from which you would gradually, without hurting anybody, 
build a little better and a little higher until you would arrive back 
again to the old condition that takes us 100 years ago, when the 
seaman was as highly respected as anybody. He would earn as 
much wages as the average skilled mechanic, and he was able to 
take care of his family, and he was proud of his calling. You can 
do it without any difficulty. 

In conclusion, I want to say that when you do that you will have 
men enough, right at hand, to arm the American Navy, which is 
more than England has to-day. 

Senator Burton. You have the same legal regulations out on the 
Pacific coast as we have anywhere else ? 
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Mr. FuRUSETH. Yes, sir; but the peculiar conditions that we have 
there has made it possible for us to go much further with reference 
to accomplishing things by organization than we could otherwise. 

Senator Burton. The wages are much higher? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Yes, sir. On the Pacific the average wages are 
$50 in a steamer. The average wages on the Atlantic are $25 to $30. 

Senator Perkins. And extra pay for overtime ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Perkins. You have not explained how we could remedy 
the evils that exist. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. By insisting that the seaman shall be as free who 
comes from foreign countries to American ports as he is free in leaving 
one part of the coast for the other. 

Senator Burton. That is, the foreigner — EngUsh, French, and 
German ? 

Mr. Furuseth. Yes, sir; so you can draw from them until you 
develop a native personnel. You must draw from that personnel the 
best element, ^•ow, in shipping you apply the same rules to the 
foreigner as you do to the American, and it will be a little more 
expensive to him, and he will have to take what you do not want 
to a large extent. You can then use the men and employ the men 
steadily instead of intermittently. 

Senator Burton. When a man is on a boat, say, going from New 
York to Savannah and the boat lies five or six days, for an illustra- 
tion, inport, how about his pay ? 

Mr. Furuseth. If he is discharged, he quits, of course. As we 
have it on the Pacific, he would be employed either at loading or 
discharging or doing something on board the vessel, as his pay would 
go on, and he would go ashore in the evening if he wanted to. 

Senator Burton. The unions do not object to the East doing that ? 

Mr. Furuseth. On the contrary, we, the seamen, have always 
stood for it. There are some of the longshoremen who are against it. 

Senator Burton. On the Atlantic coast, suppose a man ships at 
Savannah, when does his employment terminate ? Is it by the month 
or by the voyage ? 

^Ir. Furuseth. That depends on the shipping articles. Suppose 
he ships in New York to go to Porto Rico 

Senator Nelson. Take our country. 

Mr. Furuseth. Savannah, all right. He ships to go from New 
York to Savannah and back again to some port near Hatteras for 
final discharge, time not to exceed three or four months, as the case 
might be. Now, when he comes back to a port near Hatteras, or 
comes back to New York, his contract is up. 

Senator Burton. If the boat lies at anchor in Savannah, he is paid 
for that time ? 

Mr. Furuseth. Surely, he would be paid for that. Of course he 
does some kind of work for them, or they would not keep him. 

Senator Burton. He does not have anything to do with the load- 
ing or unloading ? 

Mr. Furuseth. The general rule, when he has nothing to do in 
loading or unloading, is for him to be discharged. 
Senator Burton. That is one leg of the voyage. 
Mr. Furuseth. Yes, sir. In sailing vessels they are almost invari- 
ably fired, as we call it, and if a steamer lays there a week or so they 
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do not keep the men aboard; they discharge them. Of course, those 
are regular Uners. They only lay there four or five hours at the most, 
unless some of the men leave, and they will g6t somebody else. 

Senator Burton. Their employment is by the month, is it ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Burton. But the other is by the voyage; not the round 
trip, but the voyage one way? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. It is always by the month, the calendar month. 
It is so provided by the law, but the voyage not to exceed such length 
of time; and when he comes back again to the home port, and when 
the contract is finished then he gets pay. 

Senator Burton. It virtually amounts to employment by the 
month ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Yes sir. 

Senator Smith. Ihese sailors on the Titanic had no employment 
the moment that ship disappeared. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Ihey were discharged. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Their wages ceased the moment the vessel sank. 

Senator Smith. There was no obhgation on the part of the White 
Star people except to take them back to their shipping port ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. That is so. 

Senator Smith. No pay on the return journey ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. No, sir. 

Senator Perkins. You spoke of the unpopularity of going to sea. 
Is it not due to the fact that 15 or 18 years ago there was only about 
45 per cent of native Americans in the Navy, while to-day it is 85 per 
cent? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. That comes from this point, that the men who are 
taken from the Navy to-day are obtained in the Middle West, and 
they are obtained very much in the same way as the Germans obtain 
their men, by advertisements and inducements. 

Senator Nelson. You may not know that we furnish a lot of the 
men to the Navy from Minnesota. 

Senator Perkins. Is it not a fact that in the steamship company 
represented by Capt. Hibberd most of the men and officers came there 
and worked up from the hose pipes ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. That is true. I want to say with reference to 
that 

Senator Perkins. And the same as to the Oceanic Steamship Co. ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Yes; but I would not say the same about the rest 
of them; but I will say with reference to the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Co. 

Senator Perkins. I was going to say every other company except 
the Pacific Mail. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Except the Pacific Mail and the Hawaiian-Ameri- 
can and Hammond. The Hawaiian-American Co. are all right to 
their officers, but as far as the men are concerned they are getting the 
lowest grade of men they can possibly find connected with plantations 
in Hawaii and greasers of the lowest type in Mexico. 

Senator Perkins. Capt. Hayward, who dropped dead the other 
day, started in with us as a sailor at $25 a month. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. The Oceanic Steamship Co. and the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Co. have always had a good reputation, and they have 
always treated their men decently. 
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They do not have to be compelled to do it. They do it. Some 
of tfiem had to be compelled to do it, but the Pacific Steamship Co. 
and the Oceanic Co., no. They always treat them decently. 

Senator Perkins. But their officers, most all of them, worked up. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. You will get more out of your boys if you will 
treat them right. 

Mr. FuRusETH. I will say that when you get the bill here so that I 
can go over it, I may be able to give you something that will be of 
value. 

Senator Smith. You had better wait until we get the bill. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. I would like to have an opportunity to go over it 
after it has been criticized by somebody else. I would like then an 
opportunity to go over it to meet that criticism. 

Senator Perkins. I will say that this gentleman has worked up 
as a sailor before the mast. To-day he is the captain of one of the 
largest steam schooners on the coast. 

Mr. Furuseth was thereupon excused. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. WESTCOTT, PEESIDENT CALI- 
FOENIA HAEBOE, NO. 15, MASTEES, MATES, AND PILOTS, 
SAN FEANCISCO, CAL. 

Mr. Westcott. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will occupy only a 
few minutes of your time and take up the matter informally. 

We have heard a great deal about the safety of vessels, and ap- 
pliances necessary for the safety of life at sea. I consider one of tne 
most essential things for safety is to construct a vessel with a proper 
number of bulkheads, extending from her bottom to her main deck. 
I understood from Senator Smithes report that all of the Titanic's 
bulkheads did not extend to the main deck. As long as a vessel is 
constructed with a proper number of bulkheads, extending to the 
main deck, I consider that, with a double bottom, is as near as 
any one can go to obtaining an unsinkable vessel. 

You can take the English battleship Victoria. When she was 
rammed she sank in about five minutes and all were lost except a 
few. She had a hundred and some-odd water-tight compartments in 
her, but she sank nevertheless. 

The Chairman. The water-tight compartment is a sort of mis- 
nomer, as it has been applied. Strictly speaking, it is rather a 
misnomer, is it not ? 

Mr. Westcott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Perkins. The Camperdown struck just forward of amid- 
ships. 

Mr. Westcott. Yes, sir; somewhere forward of amidships. 

Senator Smith. When the Oamperdoum struck the Victoria she 
struck the longitudinal bulkheads amidships and she listed to one 
side and turned over. 

Mr. Westcott. That was what I was going to mention with regard 
to fore-and-aft bulkheads. If you had a fore-and-aft bulkhead in 
the vessel, as quick as one of the compartments would get full she 
would turn turtle. It would be impossible to launch a lifeboat. I 
do not believe in fore-and-aft bulkheads. 
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The next matter that I consider essential is that vessels should be 
sufficiently manned with men to whom is intrusted the safe naviga- 
tion of the vessel so that they may have a reasonable amount of rest 
and recreation. We will take, for instance, men standing two watches, 
having the watches divided into two. They are bound to be on duty 
13 hours out of every 24, every day in the week, every month in the 
year, while they are at sea. No man ashore is required to do that, 
putting in 13 hours a day, but an officer has to put m 12 hours on the 
bridge and then he has to do his navigation, or a great deal of it, 
after he comes off the bridge. If it is nighttime, the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Co. require the officer coming off watch to take a turn 
around the ship, looking at the cargo ports to see if they are leaking, 
and by the time he gets ready to turn in a half to three-quarters of 
an hour is gone, but they treat their officers more fairly than other 
companies; they have a sufficient number ot officers to stand in 
three watches, which no other company does. On the others it is 
two watches. , 

Senator Nelson. Is that eight hours each ? 

Mr. Westcott. Yes, sir; eignt hours where there are three watches. 

Senator Bourne. Eight hours on and 16 off ? 

Mr. Westcott. Yes, sir; which really would give them 9 hours a 
day every day. 

Senator Burton. Those watchmen on the lookout on the White 
Star Line have favorable terms in that respect ? 

Mr. Westcx)tt. Yes, sir; they have two men on watch, and I want 
to say that that is the English system, the three watches. 

Semator Nelson. Four hours each ? 

Mr. Westcott. Four hours on and eight hours off. That is the 
British system, but the American system, other than the Pacific Coast 
Co., is two watches. 

Senator Nelson. Only two ? 

Mr. Westcott. Onlj two watches all the time. 

Senator Nelson. Eight hours on and eight hours off ? 

Mr. Westcott. Well, four hours on and four hours off, or six hours 
on and six hours off. On the Pacific, on vessels where there are only 
two watches, we stand three fours and two six hour watches. 

The next matter that I consider as essential is with rep:ard to life- 
boats. I believe there should be a sufficient number of lifeboats to 
accomodate all passengers and crew; a sufficient number of men to 
handle them, wno understand the handhng of lifeboats, and who 
understand how to get them clear of the ship^s side in a seaway. I 
do not believe that lifeboats should be lumbered up so as to take the 
spaces that should be allotted to the passengers. I believe there 
should be a difference in the equipment of lifeboats on coasting vessels 
than for vessels engaged in the foreign trade; they might be out five 
or six days before they could get any assistance, even if they did have 
wireless. I believe that should make a difference. 

Senator Smith. How many men do you think ought to man a 
lifeboat ? 

Mr. Westcott. I believe that there should be at least two effi- 
cient men for each and every lifeboat. 

Senator Nelson. I suppose your remarks before you asked him 
the question had more reference to the amount of provisions and 
water ? 
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Mr. Westcott. Yes, sir. 

Senator ISelson. That is the way you distinguisli between coasting 
vessels and deep-sea vessels. I thought that was y^our idea. 

Mr. Westcott. That was my idea. Then with regard to the 
proper boat drills. In the Pacific Coast Co. there is a station bill 
posted in different places on the vessel. Each seaman has a number; 
each one of the crew has a number. They are assigned to the boats 
according to their number. In the Pacific Coast Steamship Co. they 
have the drills in San Francisco and drills while on Puget Sound. 

Senator Perkins. Entered in the log ? 

Mr. Westcott. Entered in the log in red ink. 

Senator Perkins. And the fire drill on the water? 

Mr. A^ ESTCOTT. Sometimes we have the drill at sea, provided she 
is not rolling too much. Of course, there is no use of naving a fire 
drill where tnere is danger of smashing up the boats, but we have it 
at sea as well as in port; they alwavs have it in the Port of San Fran- 
cisco before the vessel sails on all of their vessels. Is that right, 
Capt. Hibberd ? 

Capt. Hibberd. Yes, sir; that is right. 

It. yV estcott. I think that after that is done, everything is done 
that is possible. 

Senator Burton. Everything that can be done ? 

Air. A ESTCOTT. For the safety of the lives of the traveling public. 
I do not want to see any drastic legislation that is going to injure 
shipping. The bill that I gave the Senator, which was reported to 
the House regulates the officers and manning of American vessels. 

Senator Nelson. That is the bill that Mr. Furuseth suggested ? 

Mr. Westcott. No; the Hardy bill. It requires, on vessels of 
1,000 gross tons and over, on runs to exceed 400 miles, that they shall 
have three licensed mates, and that they shall stand in three watches. 
Under 400 miles it allows two watches, and that nine hours shall 
constitute a day's work while in port. The evidence which I pre- 
sented to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries showed 
that a great many licensed men were required to work while in port 
from 10 to 62 consecutive hours without rest. 

Senator Bourne. Sixty- two ? 

Mr. Westcott. Sixty-two consecutive hours without rest, where 
they had been working in the ship's hold after standing watch, bring- 
ing the vessel into port, from 24 to 36 hours, and then come right 
out of the hold and go on the bridge and take charge of the vessel 
with all the way from 300 to 1,000 passengers on board, and the vessel 
and cargo worth several million dollars. That was on vessels of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. Mr. R. P. Schwerin appeared before the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and he did not 
deny it. There has been nobody that has appeared in opposition 
to trie bill excepting towboat men on the Atlantic coast. 

Senator Nelson. Let me ask you this question. As I understand 
it, there are two bills pending. One is the Hardy bill and the other 
is the Wilson bill. 

Mr. Westcott. The Wilson bill is for the seamen exclusively. 

Senator Nelson. One is for the seamen and the other for the 
officers ? 

Mr. Westcott. Yes, sir 
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Senator Nelson. They are companion bills ? 

Mr. Westcott. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. One is for the officers and the other is for the 
crew? 

Mr. Westcott. Yes, sir. On the Atlantic coast there are a g^eat 
many towboat men. They belong to the railroad companies. They 
require their masters to stand their regular watches, six hours on and 
six hours oflf, and besides taking their regular watches they also have 
to be on duty during foggy or stormy weather and entering or leaving 
port, and according to the provisions of the Hardy bin, it would 
require them to carry a second mate. I do not believe that it is 
rignt for any master to be required to stand a watch and then be up 
in foggy and stormy weather. 

Mr. Chairman, we are situated a httle diflferently than any other 
class of wage earners. There is one of the statutes, section 4449 
of the Revised Statutes, which really prohibits us from going, you 
might say, on strike. It states that if any Ucensed officer, to the 
hindrance of commerce, shall wilfully or unreasonably refuse to serve 
in his official capacity without good and sufficient reasons, his Ucense 
shall be revoked or suspended. Now, we can not go out openly and 
strike the same as otner wage earners. Our only recourse is to 
appeal to Congress to rectify the matter; we are not asking for more 
tnan what really belongs to us. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Smith. We are very much obliged to you. 

The committee thereupon adjourned until Tuesday, June 11, at 
10.30 o'clock a. m. 
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Mr. Chamberlain. The German law not so thoroughly. Under the 
German law you have to get a permission from the imperial chancellor 
before you can go into the business of transporting passengers at all 
under conditions that the security be given that it prescribes. The 
minimum is 50,000 marks. 

Senator Smith. When I suggested the matter to you, I did not 
know any other government had such regulations, and we were rather 
feeling our way. 

Mr. Chamberlain. To that extent; yes, sir. To recur to the third 
section, as I stated, Gen. Uhler, I presume, will be here shortly to take 
up that matter. It occurs to me, referring to the top of page 6, line 1, 
that '* estimated passenger-carrying capacity^' is rather ambi^ous, 
and it might be well to prescribe specifically the certified capacity. 

The most important feature, however, which is involved in the third 
section, and specifically expressed in the fourth section, is a repeal of 
the permission of the present American law recognizing the certifi- 
cates of inspection of foreign countries. Now, so far as I can express 
an individual opinion on that subject, I wish to dissent from that 
principle of repeal. It seems to me it is very essential that, within 
reasonable limits, of course, due faith and credit be given the inspec- 
tion systems of other nations in so far as they accomplish results that 
are as effective as our system here. That principle is recognized, I 
think I may say, the world over, and there is no apparent reason why 
it should not be recognized in matters of safety and left as it is in 
matters of measurement — in fact, in the whole scheme of commercial 
relations generally. The importance of it, I think, will be evident to 
the committee when you consider that nowadays the quick turn- 
ing of a ship is a matter of the success or failure of commercial 
ventures. 

Senator Smith. You refer now to the reciprocity arrangement that 
exists between nations t 

Mr. Chamberlain. I refer to that system, but I do not refer to 
the language of the existing law, because I think the language of the 
existing law is very defective, indeed. I refer to the general principle 
of recognition and not to the terms of our statute in which the recog- 
nition is expressed. 

Senator Smith. In order that you may know just what we are 
aiming at, we desire to establish an American standard. I do not 
know that this bill is practicable in every detail or that we should 
ignore the practices of other countries, but it is quite evident 
that the present British Board of Trade regulations are not suited to 
our present situation. They do not meet present marine require- 
ments. They are being criticized in England as sharply as they 
are here. 

Mr. Chamberlain. In many particulars, undoubtedly. 

Senator Smith. Now, that being true, approximate would hardly 
be the word to put into law. 

Mr. Chamberlain. The word "approximation'' is, of course, a 
most indefinite term and is the most objectionable feature of the pres- 
ent law. If you will turn for one moment to the bill 7038, section 3, 
at the top of page 5 

Senator Smith. Senator Nelson's bill. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes; at the top of page 5. 

Senator Nelson. You are comparing that with the provision of 
the other bill at the top of page 7, are you not ? 
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Mr. Chamberlain. It is not expressed in the other bill precisely. 
The provision of law 

Senator Nelson. But it relates to the same subject, does it not? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir; it relates to the same subject as sec- 
tion 4 of Senate bill 6976. Section 4 of the bill 6976 repeals, by 
omission, the j)resent provision of law for the recognition of foreign 
inspection certificates. Section 3 of the bill introduced by Senator 
Nelson 

Senator Nelson. Excuse me there. There is a part at the foot 
of the page — the proviso at the foot of page 6 — commencing with 
that proviso and extending to the end of line 5 on the next page, that 
seems to squint toward the approval of foreign inspection. It reads 
as follows: 

Provided, hotvever, That if the vessel be owned by any corporation, joint-stock 
company, or other associatiofi incorporated or organized under the laws of any foreign 
country, or by any partnership whose principal place of business is located in any 
foreign country, the certificate shall not be issued unless the application be accom- 
panied by the certificate of the Commissioner of Corporations, provided for in section 
one hereof. 

Senator Burton. What are you reading from ? 

Senator Nelson. I am reading from that bill. 

Senator Fletcher. It is at the bottom of page 6. 

Senator Smith. That refers to these corporate exactions. 

Senator Nelson. There is no provision of this kind in Senator 
Smith's biU. 

Senator Smith. No, there is not. 

Senator Nelson. On the contrary, all law for the recognition of 
foreign certificates is repealed. 

Senator Burton. There is a clean-cut distinction between the 
two bills; one absolutely disregards foreign inspection 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Burton. And the other recognizes it, as set forth in sec- 
tion 3 on page 5. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Let me make this statement: As I understand it, 
this bill that we introduced proposed to annul the reciprocity regu- 
lations of foreign countries, with the idea of establishing an Amer- 
ican standard, but the only way to get out of it and get it before the 
committee was to annul tnat provision, and that we nave done. 

Senator Burton. Is there any provision in your bill which gives 
attention at all to foreign inspections ? Would they not have to be 
absolutely independent? 

Senator Smith. Yes. There is not. We did not aim to do that. 

Senator Nelson. So must all have our inspection and our cer- 
tificate ? 

Senator Smith. Exactly; to do business here. 

Mr. Chamberlain. In view of what you have just said. Senator, 
then it might be possible to consider perhaps the third section of the 
Senate bill 7038 in connection with your idea. 

Senator Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Chamberlain. The third section, if I Taaj read it, is as follows : 

Sec. 3. That whenever it is made to appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor that the laws or regulations of a foreign country to provide for 
the safety of life at sea are as effective as the laws and regulations of the United States 
for the same purpose, he is hereby authorized to direct that the laws or regulations of 
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the United States in any particular respect or respects or in all respects shall not 
apply except as specifically made applicable by any act of Congress to any ship of 
tnat country, on proof by izispection that the provisions of foreign law or regulation, 
recognized as equally effective as the laws and r^ulations of the United States, are 
complied with in the case of that ship. This section shall take e£fect six months after 
the passage of this act. 

Now, for the present phrase in the law — that they are '^approxi- 
mate/' or at least shall approximately resemble one another, is sub- 
stituted the words *'are equally effective.'' There is no particular 
origiilality about that. That is in substance the recent British law. 

Senator Burton. One point. Just what do you mean here by the 
provision beginning in line 10: *'0n proof by inspection that the pro- 
vision of foreign law or regulation, recognized as equally effective as 
the laws and regulations of the United States, are complied with in 
the case of that ship." Would not that require an inspection of each 
ship? 

Mr. Chamberlain. That prescribes observation. That is similar 
in that respect to the present law. The certificate of the ship — the 
foreign certificate of the ship — sets forth its general equipment and 
matters of that kind. The * inspection provided in this section" is 
to see that the things on the ship correspond with the foreign certifi- 
cate of inspection ; otherwise, as you will see, you might have a vessel 
whose certificate called for a complete outfit, and yet, as a matter of 
fact, half of the outfit would not be there. 

Senator Smith. WiU you allow me to direct your attention to one 
matter just for one second. I think it will help the situation. Sup- 
pose the British law required lifeboats on passenger vessels on the ton- 
nage basis, as it does now. Suppose that our regulations or our law 
required lifeboats to be installea on the basis of its passenger capacity. 
We would be in direct opposition to one another. 

Mr. Chamberlain. I do not think you mean that we are in direct 
opposition. We are following different principles, and yet by the 
two principles you might get the desired results in both cases. It 
well might be — I do not mean to say that it is, because I think the 
tonnage basis is a ridiculous basis for a matter involving individual 
human Uves — but it well might be that under the tonnage basis you 
would get, sav, lifeboats, or whatever it might be, for everybody on 
board, just the same as you would in the case of our regulations, 
by which lifeboats for everybody on board are required in terms. 

Now, in a case of that land it seems to me it would be obviously 
desirable that the foreign system should be recognized because you 
get what you are after; that is, the result. You get it in each in- 
stance; although you would proceed on different bases you would 
get the desired result, namely, boats for everybody on board. 

Senator Smith. But the Titanic and the Olympic were both 
equipped with hfeboats on the tonnage basis. The Olympic has 
equipped herself with lifeboats on the passenger basis, seemingly. 
Now, we can not afford to stop short of requiring what is the volun- 
tary disposition of the companies; we can not afford to allow the 
British regulation on the tonnage basis to be our measure of protec- 
tion. Mr. Ismay, in his testimony before our committee, expressed 
the idea that it was not up to the present necessities. 

Mr. Chamberlain. I think that everybody concedes that the ton- 
nage basis is an absurd basis, and the singular thing is that it has 
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been running along in the regulations of the United States and all 

nations as long as it has. But, nevertheless, if I may recur 

Senator Nelson. The operative part here of this section, '^are as 
effective as the laws and regulations of the United States,'' that must 
be passed upon in any case by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
He must determine whether they are as enective as our statute. 

Senator Burton. So, if there is an entirely different basis of deter- 
mining the number of lifeboats, etc., it would not be as effective. 

Senator Nelson. No ; it would not be as effective. A foreign cer- 
tificate would not control. 

Senator Fletcher. What is the use of providing for that ? Would 
you not really complicate it ? For instance, the Titanic was equipped 
m accordance with foreign laws and regulations. There is no doubt 
that she complied with the laws and regulations of England. Are 
we going to say that that ship shall be entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of a ship equipped according to our idea of how it ought 
to be equipped ? 

Senator Burton. That is not what this section means. 
Senator Fletcheb. Then, you are going to leave it with the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor to say whether or not, in his judgment, 
those regulations are as effective as ours. Why do we not put ours 
into a law and stand by them ? 

Senator Burton. To have inspection in each case; not to give any 
credit to foreign inspection certificates ? 

Senator Fletcher. No; do not give any credit to them; let us 
have our own. 

Senator Smith. That is, have our own standard. 
Senator Nelson. But suppose we do adopt the same standard, 
what then ? Would you still require new inspection here ? Suppose 
they adopt the same standard ? 

Senator Fletcher. I should think in order to be safe, we ought to 
have our own inspection and have our own requirements. It looks 
to me as if we ought to do that. Otherwise, we will find upon drop- 
ping into the foreign regulations, we will sav, ^'Oh, well, tney have 
complied with the law; here is a certificate. The captain comes in 
and produces a certificate of full compliance with the laws and regu- 
lations of Germany, England, and somewhere else that our inspectors 
are liable to. It seems to me they will read the laws over there, 
perhapsvglance at them, and say, '^I think that is as effective as our 
our law, and you will be entirely in the hands of an inspector to 
determine whether the equipment is proper and right or not. 

Senator Smith. Gen. Uhler, this has no reference to your admin- 
istration, but in the first session of Congress in which I served, Mr. 
Bennet of New York introduced a resolution calling upon the super- 
vising inspector service to determine whether or not ocean-going 
ships were properly equipped with life-saving apparatus, and his 
report indicates that a more drastic course on the part of this Govern- 
ment would tend to discourage shipbuilding, and he cites the fact 
that no lives had been lost in any great disaster since 1870, that the 
St, Paul and her sister ship, that were in themselves life-saving 
vessels, did not require any additional service. Now, we must not 
drift into that state of mind. 
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Senator Nelson. The law that you call attention to, Senator 
Burton, relates to determining whether they have complied with 
the foreign law as to that part of it. 

Senator Fletcher. You have got to have inspection to determine 
that. As long as you have inspection, why not determine whether 
it complies with our law or not ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. For example, it is quite possible that the 
method of inspecting boilers nught differ in some particulars — the 
matter of building boilers, I should say, might diflFer in some partic- 
ulars. Yet under, say, the German system and American system, 
each might produce an equally safe boiler. 

Senator Nelson. This section is not so important now, because we 
really have no American shipping going abroad. But if we had 
American ships plying to the ports we would have to look after their 
welfare and see whether they ought to be submitted to foreign 
inspection. 

Senator Burton. This evidently applies to all the English and 
German ships that come to our ports. 

Senator Nelson. We have no ships now in foreign ports. Of 
course, it would be principally regulating foreign ships. Now, if we 
have much shipping in foreign ports — suppose they would retaliate 
on our ships and insist that as to our ships coming abroad our inspec- 
tion was of no account; that they should inspect them, say in every 
instance, we would be up against it. Of course, we have nothing 
much; it is one-sided. 

Senator Smith. Take the International Mercantile Navigation Co., 
the owner of all these constituent companies, including the White 
Star Line, is an American corporation. 

Senator Nelson. That is a holding company. All the ships, 
except of one company, as I understand it, which is an American 
company, are of a foreign combination. 

Senator Smith. Practically. 

Senator Nelson. SaiUng under foreign flags, every one of them, 
except two ships of the American Line. 

Senator Burton. Four. 

Senator Nelson. Four, yes; everv one of that combination is a 
foreign ship sailing under a foreign fiag. 

Senator Martii^. When these ships sail from a British port, do 
they not have to submit to some inspection and fulfill the same 
requirements that an EngUsh ship does ? 

Senator Nelson. They are English ships. 

Senator Martin. No; I speak of American ships. 

Senator Smith. You mean the ships of the American line ? 

Gen. Uhler. They accept our certificate as we accept their cer- 
tificate. 

Senator Nelson. But they examine our ship iust the same to 
determine whether our certificate is being observed. 

Senator Martin. If they come up to the foreign standard or to 
the American, they do not go further, and require them to go up to 
the British standard ? 

Gen. Uhler. Not at all. That is the keynote of the British 
standard. 

Senator Martin. That is subject to some criticism. Considering 
the maritime power and the experience of Great Britain, it seems to 
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me that we would not take any risk by accepting the same conditions 
that they impose. This disaster is going to make them more particu- 
lar themselves, as it will us, and it seems to me that if the people of 
the United States who sail in British bottoms and under the British 
flag from British ports, are willing to take the risk of the sea — under 
the British regulations or board of trade regulations — Americans who 
sail can afford to be drowned occasionally, too. 

Senator Burton. I will go further than that. I think they ought 
to conform to our standard. 

Senator Martin. In other words, there is a certain per centum of 
risk that the people who go to sea have to take. It is very small, 
smaller than is taken by people who travel on land. Now, a country 
like Great Britain, which has so much shipping and pays so mucn 
attention to maritime regulations, I think tney are likely (and expe- 
rience shows in the past they have done fairly well) to impose regula- 
tions which will be reasonably safe for Americans. If they are willing 
to take the risks, I do not see why we should not carry on the arrange- 
ment with that risk. I believe they will make exactions that will give 
a modicum of safety that we can afford to hazard. 

Senator Smith. There is an impression over there that we have so 
little of our tremendous wealth in shipping, that we are not influ- 
enced by its power, while they are greatly influenced over there by 
the magnitude of that industry. Now, if we can establish an Ameri- 
can standard that is acceptable and fair 

Senator Martin. If it is acceptable. 

Senator Smith. And iust; we would be doing something in advance 
of what has ever been done before. 

Senator Nelson. I have not any preconceived notions on this sub- 
ject, but it would look to me at first blush as though this ought to be 
a matter of international agreement and regulation. Is there not to 
be a conference ? Have not the powers agreed on a conference or a 
meeting of some kind lately ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. It has been practically agreed upon, I may say. 
The negotiations of Germany, I was advised two or three days ago, 
have proceeded so far that they are assured of the presence of most 
of the nations of the world. As you will recall, the other dav I spoke 
of the Alexander concurrent resolution, which has passed tne House 
of Representatives and is pending in the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Kelations, which looks toward a conference of that kind. That 
resolution was introduced shortly after this disaster, and proposed 
that an international conference meet at Washington. But I under- 
stand that four or five of the principal nations are rather favorable to 
the idea of holding it at London, because that, of course, is so much 
more convenient for the bulk of the people who ought to go there. 
Whether the Senate committee is prepared to take up the Alexander 
resolution or not, of course I am not advised. 

Senator Martin. Mr. Chairman, I have not been here at the 
meetings of the committee, and I may not be familiar with the status 
of the matter; but what I had in mind was this, that if we fix stand- 
ards in relation to the navigation of the ships with a view to safety, 
lifeboats, and radiocommunication, etc., all the safeguards can be 
provided, and if we were to fix the standard very much more ex- 
pensive and more exacting and more difficult than were fixed by a 
great maritime power like Great Britain, it might be detrimental to 
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our ports. That is what I had in mind. I was Just thinking that 
out loud without any conclusions of the mind. I think that is the 
danger point that we have got to be careful about. 

Senator Smith. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Chamberlain, If I may read just one short extract from the 
letter of Secretary Nagel, the head of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, addressed to the chairman of the conmiittee on May 7, 
it will be quite pertinent to this question. 

Senator SMrrn. What are you reading from ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. From the letter of Secretary Nagel. It is on 
page 29 of your hearings. I read from the very last words on 
page 29 : 

For illustration, the requirements for lifeboats may easily be insisted upon, and it 
appears now as though different countries and steamship companies would compete 
in making provision in this respect. But, as soon as we consider the inspection of 
boilers, machinery, hulls, etc., we are confronted by a practical difficulty. Mucli of 
this inspection involves plans of construction, and, indeed, the inspecting work should 
be done while the ship is in course of construction. This obviously could not be 
done without consent of foreign countries, and to us the question is therefore pre- 
sented in what measure we ^lall endeavor to protect passengers and crew by our 
inspection of, ships and to what extent we shall rely upon the inspection of foreign 
countries, insisting simply that such countries fix reasonable standards. 



Senator Fletcher. You will notice in those hearings over there — 
I do not know whether the newspapers give us correct information — 
but this court of inquiry has ruled out all evidence or expert testimony 
as to what would be a sufficient equipnmet in the way of hfeboats. 

Senator Nelson. They have ruled it out ? 

Senator Fletcher. Ruled it out. A man was put on the stand 
and asked about that and Lord Mersey said, ^* We are not going into 
that." That is, according to newspaper report. 

Senator Burton. Does not that matter refer, however, to this dis- 
aster rather than provisions for the future ? 

Senator Fletcher. I do not know. I gathered that they did not 
propose to go into that. 

Senator Burton. I do not think so. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Those proceedings that are now being held in 
England are one of the regular inquiries — ^wreck inquiries, as it is 
termed — which are held whenever any disaster takes place, to deter- 
mine the conditions that were involved in that particular disaster. 
I saw that paragraph to which you, Senator, refer in the paper this 
naorning. They have begun in England a systematic investigation 
already by outside committees under the Government, of course, but 
quite apart from Lord Mei-sey's court of inquiry. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Furuseth hands me this memorandum: 

Great Britain imposes her load-line and deck-loading regulations on all vessels coming 
to Great Britain. She also applies her rule of the number of men to foreign vessels 
arbitrarily. 

Senator Nelson. I doubt whether that is so as to load line. I do 
not think it is. 

Mr. Chamberlain. As to load line, they asked some months ago 
for a conference on that subject. The Germans have already adopted 
their load line. But the British load line does not affect the United 
States, because we have no ships, as has been said, that go there. 
The load-line proposition deals with cargo boats, not with a passenger 
boat. It is never contended with a trans-Atlantic passenger boat 
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that it is overloaded in the sense in which it would be protected by a 
load line. 

Senator Nelson. There is nothing about a load line confining it to 
British ports — I mean requiring foreign boats to pass the British 
load line in entering British ports. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Not in entering; when they go out, yes, sir. 
When they go out they are required, if not to have that specifically, 
at least to have an equivalent; not to go beyond that. The reason 
that you have overlooked it is because it was only passed in 1906. 
I can give vou the statute later on, if you wish it. 

Senator Smith. You had better put it into the record. 

The law referred to is as follows : 

AN ACT To amend the merchant shipping act eighteen hundred and ninety-four, with respect to the 

power of detention lor undermanning. (Aug. 6, 1897.) * * * 

1. (1) Section four hundred and fifty-nine of the merchant shipping act, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-four (which gives power to detain unsafe ships), shall apply in 
the case of undermanning, and accordingly that section shall be construed as if the 
words "or by reason of undermanning" were inserted therein after the word "machin- 
ery," and as if the words "or for ascertaining the sufficiency of her crew" were in- 
serted after the word "surveyed," and as if the words "or the manning of the ships" 
were inserted therein after the words "reloading of cargo," and the powers exercisable 
under or for the purposes of that section shall include power to mitster the crew. 

(2) Section four hundred and sixty-two of the merchant shipping act, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-four (which relates to foreign ships), shall also apply in the case 
of undermanning, and accordingly that section shall be construed as if the words 
"or by reason of undermanning" were inserted therein after the words "improper 
loading." 

AN ACT To amend the merchant shipping acts, eighteen hundred and ninety-four to nineteen hundred* 

(Dec. 21, 1906.) * * * 

Part I. Safety. 

1. Sections four hundred and thirty-seven to four himdred and- forty- three of the 
principal act (which relate to load Ime), except subsections three and four of sec- 
tion four hundred and forty, shall, after the appointed day, apply to all foreign ships 
while they are within any port in the United Kingdom, as they apply to British 
ships, witnout prejudice — 

(a) To the power of His Majesty previously to apply those provisions to the ships 
of any foreign country, if the government of that country so desire, under section 
seven hundred and thirty-four of the principal act; and 

(b) To any direction of His Majesty in council given under section four hundred 
and lorty-five of the principal act in the case of ships of any foreign country in which 
the r^ulations in force relating to overloading and improper loadiug are equally 
effective with the provisions of uie principal act. 

2. Section four nundred and sixty-two of the principal act (which relates to the 
detention of foreign ships) — 

(1) Shall apply in the case of a ship which is unsafe by reason of the defective 
condition of ner hull, equipments, or machinery, and accordingly that section shall 
be construed as if the words "by reason of the defective condition of her hull, equip- 
ments, or machinery, or" were inserted before the words "by reason of overloading 
or improper loading " ; and 

(2) Shall apply with respect to any foreign ships being at any port in the United 
Kingdom, whether those ships take on board any cargo at that port or not. * * * 

4. Sections four hundred and twenty-seven to four hundred and thirty-one of the 
principal act relating to life-saving appliances shall, after the appointed day, apply 
to all foreign ships while they are witnin any port of the Unitea Kingdom as they 
apply to British ships: Provided, that His Majesty may, by order in council, direct 
that those provisions shall not apply to any ship of a foreign country in which the 
provisions in force relating to life-saving appliances appear to His Majesty to be as 
effective as the provisions of Part V of the principal act^ on proof that those provi- 
sions are complied with in the case of that snip. 
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Senator Nelson. At any rate that only applies to a freight-boat 
load line? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Of course the load line would not have any 
application to any except a freight boat. 

Senator Smith. It depends upon how arbitrary thej^ are; whether 
that is a reciprocal arrangement or an arbitrary exaction. 
., Mr. Chamberlain. I may say that at least a year in advance of the 
time they adopted and apphed that load-line law to American ships — I 
do not Snow what they did with other countries — but the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, through the usual channels, wrote to the 
United States and wanted to know if we would have any objection to 
the apphcation of that load-line law to American ships, and we were 
compelled to write ba(5k that we did not have any ships that it would 
apply to; therefore, it was not what could be termed a live issue. 
That is a matter of department record. 

Senator Smfth. I suppose you added *^and very regretfully." 

Mr. Chamberlain. Surely. 

Senator SMrrn. Proceed, Mr. Chamberlain. We want to make as 
much progress as we can before the Senate meets. 

Senator Nelson. I remember reading in a paper a short time ago 
about some globe trotters who had been all over the world, and in 
their journeyings they had only met with one ship carrying the 
American flag abroad. 

Mr. Chamberlain. I simply want to make one brief remark on the 
subject of the bulkliead section. That, of course, is the most diflBcult 
matter before the committee. Your bill provides specifically for hull 
construction and bulkhead construction. Now, so far as I can 
gather 

Senator Burton. That is section 5, is it not? 

Senator Smith. I want you to know that that was not constructed 
by a novice, either. 

Mr. Chamberlain. That is so, as far as I can see. That section 
was drawn from the scheme of bulkhead construction that is in use 
in the Mauretania and the Lusitania. Of course I am not sure of 
that, but it certainly fits those two ships. I do not recall any other 
merchant ships that it does fit. 

Senator Smith. Those two ships receive a subsidy, and they were 
built under more exacting regulations than any that have been 
recently constructed, and we took the highest standards possible. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Those ships are built, of course, largely for 
military purposes. The arrangement of the longitudinal bulkheads 
where the coal bunkers are of course are built with the view of pro- 
tecting the ship in time of war against the consequences of an attack 
by a torpedo boat. If, for example, a torpedo were to strike the side 
oiF one of those ships, the theory is if it did make a hole in it the coal 
bunkers would act as a means of checking the inflow of water. 

Those are really exceptional ships, and I think it would be gen- 
erally agreed that so high a standard could not be obtained gen- 
erally. When those were built they were not only largely subsi- 
dizea, as you say — subsidized to the extent of practically the cost of 
the entire ship— but Parliament advanced £2,600,000 ($13,000,000) 
for the building of those ships, which is practically what they cost, 
and in addition to that they gave a subsidy in the combined form of 
admiralty subsidy and mail pay, that is just about the equivalent to 
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and enables the company to repay the principal in 20 years, and also 
the interest. So it practically amounts, in the case of those two. 
ships to a gift by Parliament to the Cunard Co. of those two ships, 
to DC run for sucn profit as the company can make out of them, con- 
ditioned on the fact that in case of emergency the Government can 
call on them for military purposes. That, you can see, is a very ex- 
ceptional situation. 

The subject of bulkheads is discussed, not thoroughly, but in out- 
line in a statement on the subject of the Titanic disaster by Sir Wil- 
liam H. White, to which Senator Smith invited attention sometime 
ago, appearing in the London Times of May 14, 1912. Senator 
Burton and Senator Smith, and I expect several other members of 
the committee are familiar with it. It is so important in its bear- 
ings upon the general subject that I am going to suggest that it 
might be incorporated in the record. 

Senator Smith. Very well. We wUl be glad to print it. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

The Loss of tqe ** Titanic" — An Expert View— Sir William White on the Sen- 
ate's Inquiry. 

To the Editor op The Times. 

Sir: The inquiry into the loss of the Titanic by a committee of the Senate of the 
United States has been conducted in a manner which has justly given cause for serious 
criticism; but it has placed on record a mass of testimony by surviving officers, pas- 
sengers, and members of the crew which is of great value . A careful study and analysis 
of that evidence, supplemented by an examination of statements published in the 
press before and after the appointment of the Senate committee, enables one to frame 
a consecutive and fairly complete narrative cf the circumstances attendino: a terrible 
disaster. The following statement represents conclusions which were reached by the 
writer after a thoroudi analysis and comparison of evidence and reports which were 
available before the British court of inquiry was constituted or had begun its investi- 
gations. In some cases references have been made to evidence since given before 
the British court; but throughout care has been taken to avoid anticipation of or 
interference with work which has been intrusted to that court and no prejudgment 
has been attempted of issues coming before it. The questions to be dealt with are 
necessarily of great complexity as well as of enormous importance to the future of the 
mercantile marine, and an honest attempt to deal with the facts, so far as they have 
been made public, will scarcely be considered improper or out of place. Intense 
anxiety and widespread distress have been caused by an enormous loss of human life, 
and it is undoubtedly desirable, in the public interest, to have all possible light 
thrown upon an incident which is in many respects unparalleled. 

The remarks which follow, coming from one whose professional duties in the past 
have involved investigations into the circumstances attending the loss of many 
ships — including the Captain^ Vamfuard, and Victoria , of the Royal Navy — ^may have 
some interest and value. In regard to certain points further information is needed, 
if the lessons deducible from the loss of the Titanic are to be fully learned and utilized 
by competent authorities; and an attempt has been made to indicate these points in 
order that they may be dealt with in the course of the inquiry now in progress, if 
Lord Mersey and his assessors think that action to be desirable. 

THE question OP SPEED. 

First. There appears to be no doubt that at the time of the accident the Titanic was 
steaming at a speed not less than 21 ^ knots. 

In accordance with a practice ordinarily adopted by the White Star Line on maiden 
voyages of their new steamships, the rate of revolutions for the engines and the speed 
of the Titanic had been gradually increased during the outward passage. Surviving 
officers, who were competent to deal with this matter, agreed that when warning of 
the presence of an iceberg ahead was given by the lookout men (about 11.40 p. m.) 
the speed of the ship was about 21 J knots, as determined by the revolutions of the 
screw propellers. A quartermaster has stated that during the two hours up to 10 
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p. m. the speed ''by log" had averaged 22^ knots; but this mode of measurement is 
not nearly so trustworthy nor so accurate as that based on revolutions. A speed of 
21 i knots corresponds to an advance of the ship of 36.3 feet per second and represents 
mechanical "energy" of over 1,000,000 foot-tons for a ship weighing about 50,000 
tons. The force of the blow which could be struck by the ship was equal to that 
which would be struck by a weight of 1,000 tons falling through a vertical height of 
1,000 feet. The total energy was as great as that represented by the simultaneous 
discharge of a dozen of the largest and most powerful guns mounted in the most recent 
battleships. If the Titanic had struck the iceberg "end-on" and been stopped, this 
vast store of energy would have been to a great extent absorbed in the mechanical 
"work" done in injuring and deforming her own structure and in shattering portions 
of the iceberg. Some witnesses expressed the opinion that if the impact had been 
direct — although great damage must have been done to the bows of the Titanic — 
she would in all probability have been kept afloat by the numerous transverse water- 
tight bulkheads which would have still remained intact. There is nothing unrea- 
sonable in this opinion; unfortunately no practical interest attaches to the ix)int, 
since it is certain that the ship only grazed the iceberg on her starboard side at a 
considerable depth below water. 

IKJUtUES PRODUCED BY THE COLLISION. 

Second. As to the nature and extent of injiuies produced by collision with the 
iceberg. 

The two lookout men stationed in the crow's nest on the foremast of the Titanic 
(about 120 feet abaft the stem) have testified that the first blow was struck just before 
the foremast on the starboara side, say, about 100 feet from the stem. In another 
answer one of these men estimated the distance abaft the stem as about 20 feet. The 
difference between these estimates is considerable, but it is immaterial, because both 
answers show that the first damage was done well forward in the ship. Scarcely any 
"jar" was felt in the crow's nest; the balance of the lookout men was not disturbed, 
and one of the men thought and said to his companion that it had been "a narrow 
shave." A consensus of opinion existed amongst officers, passengers, and members of 
the crew who were examined that no great shock occurred, no sudden arrest of the on- 
ward motion of the ship took place; in fact, passengers and crew were more impressed 
by the stopping and reversal of the engines than by any sensible effects of the collision. 
An order to reverse the engines and to go full-speed astern was given by the officer in 
charge immediately after the warning was received from the lookout that there was 
an iceberg ahead . Simultaneously that officer gave an,order to put the helm hard astar- 
board, so as to make the bow of the ship turn to port, in the hope of clearing the ice- 
berg. The quartermaster who was at the wheel testified that just as he had got the 
helm hard over he heard the crash of the ship against the iceberg. Further, he said — 
and his evidence was confirmed by the lookout — that at the moment of collision the 
bow of the ship had begun to turn to port, showing that the ship had answered her helm 
quickly. 

In such circumstances it is natural to find a lack of exact observations or records by 
eyewitnesses of either time or distance. Such estimates could hardly have been made 
by men called upon to act promptly in face of a suddenly discovered danger. The 
lookout man would not attempt even an approximation to the distance at which he 
first saw the iceberg when pressed to do so by the senatorial committee. His state- 
ments as to the time which may have elapsed between his first sighting the iceberg 
and the moment of collision were also inconsistent with evidence given by the quarter- 
master who was steering when the ship struck. 

The latter could hardly have been mistaken in regard to the observation made by 
him that there was practical coincidence between the moment when the helm haa 
been put "hard over" and the sound of the first crash. If that statement is accepted 
and if the time occupied or required to put the helm hard over is known, then what 
should be a close approximation can be made to the interval of time which elapsed 
between the warning of the lookout man and the moment of collision. The deter- 
mination of that interval is obvioudy a matter of great importance when considering 
what happened subsequently. The time actually occupied in putting the helm 
hard over was not asked for or given in evidence. It is clear, however, that action 
was prompt and that the need for urgency was recognized at once. The time in which 
the helm can be put hard over at a speed of 21^ knots can probably be ^iven by sur- 
viving officers of the Titanic, or if necessary can be ascertained by experiment on the 
Olympic. With powerful steam steering engines, such as the Titanic possessed, 20 
to 30 seconds would probably have sufficed to put the helm hard over, and an allow- 
ance of 30 seconds additional would apparently be ample for the time required by 
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the officer of the watch to receive the message from the lookout and to give orders to 
the helmsman. On that hypothesis only one minute would have elapsed between th^ 
warning from the lookout and the collision. Yet in that brief period the Titanic would 
have traversed about 2,200 feet, and the iceberg would have been reported by the 
lookout when at a distance of less than four-tenths of a sea mile ahead of the ship. If 
two minutes are assumed to have elapsed between the warning and collision, the ice- 
berg would have been sighted at less than eight-tenths of a sea mile. [Since the fore^ 
going analysis was made of evidence given in America, the second lookout nian has 
given evidence before the British court and has stated that he first saw the iceberg 
at about half a mile distant — '* A little more or less. " His estimate of distance would 
make the interval of time between warning and collision not more than H minutes. 

Even if that interval was as much as 2 minutes little change could have occurred in 
either the onward rate of motion of the ship or in her line of advance during the brief 
period before collision took place, because the orders given to stop and reverse the 
engines and to put the helm nard astarboard could have had little enect on the vessel. 
The lookout man and the helmsman agree in stating that the bow of the Titanic had 
begun to turn to port before the icebei^ was struck. This turning movement, however, 
could not have sensibly affected the line of advance of the ship as a whole — as deter- 
mined by the motion of her center of gravitjr — and the vessel would have continued 
for some time practically on the course which she was traversing before the helm 
commenced to move to starboard. 

The inertia of a ship weighing 50,000 tons, when moving at a speed of 21 J knots, 
is not easily overcome; the mitial portion of the path of her center of gravity in turn- 
ing must be a very flat spiral-shaped curve. Consequently on a ship of such great 
length as the Titanic no action of the helm or reversal of the engines could possibly 
have resulted in an avoidance of collision with an iceberg of great size and weight 
when it was sighted directly ahead and at a short distance. The point of the ship 
at which the first blow was struck might have been slightly altered by the turning 
movement which had been set up; but if that turning movement had been more 
considerable than it was it would probably have involved a heavier broadside blow 
at a point further aft in the great snip, and as a consequence there might have been 
an even more rapid foundering of the vessel. 

There is a body of credible evidence given before the Senate committee and con* 
firmed by statements made by survivors who were not summoned by that committee 
which proves conclusively that the "graze" of the projecting under- water portions 
of the iceberg against the forward portions of the starboard side of the Titanic destroyed 
the water-tightness of the shell plating of the vessel for a length of about 250 feet 
from the stem and practically threw open to access of water from the sea no fewer 
than five of the foremost water-tight .compartments. The high speed at which the 
vessel was traveling caused this fatal injury to be done in a very few seconds, and 
there is good evidence to prove that within a very short time after the collision took 
place considerable quantities of water were entering the spaces forward assigned to 
seamen, firemen, mail room, and forward boiler room, while the quarters of the third- 
class passengers forward had to be abandoned before long for the same reason. On 
these points the evidence of two officers, Messrs. Boxall and Pitman, is clear and 
conclusive. In resard to the forward stokehold, the testimony of a leading stoker, 
who was employed there at the time of collision — ^first published in the press and 
subsequently given in evidence before the British court of inquiry — beare the impress 
of truth and throws strong light upon the character of the injuries inflicted on the 
Titanic. 

According to the newspaper report thi3 man said : "All of a sudden the starboard side 
of the ship came in upon us; it burst like a big gun going off; the water came pouring 
in and swilled our legs. We made a dash into the next stokehold and closed the 
watertight door." This terrible experience happened nearly 250 feet from the stem 
of the phip. Fortunately the dsnaage to the shell of the Titanic did not extend quite 
BO far aft as the fifth of her 15 transverse watertight bulkheads; refugees from the for- 
ward boiler room consequently found safety for a time in the adjacent boiler room, 
from which some of them eventually made their way to the upper decks. 

In regard to the vertical position at which collision with the iceberg inflicted damage 
on the starboard side of the Titanic, the evidence give'? some guidance. Officers 
of the Titpnic made an examination of the spaces forward as far down as the lower 
deck, which is situated near the level of the water line, and from their testimony 
and that of other witnesses it seems clear that no serious damage was done to the 
superstructure of the ship. On the other hand, there is evidence to show that the pro- 
jecting "spurs" or jagged edges of the icebeig crushed in and destroyed the water 
tightness of the shell plating at a very considerable depth below water for the length 
above mentioned. i 
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Capt. Moore of the steamship Mount Temple tersely described what almost certainly 
happened when he said that the Titanic wobably ** struck a submerged spur of the 
iceberg and had her side ripped open.'* From the fact that the blow was a grazing 
one, and from other circumstances to be mentioned hereafter, it is practically certain 
that no large local fissure or fracture was produced in the shell plating; but having 
regard to the great longitudinal extent of the damage, a very moderate vertical average 
extension of the region over which the watertightness of the shell plating was &- 
stroyed by collision would account for what subsequently happened. 

The best evidence as to the vertical position of the darngge was given by the leading 
stoker mentioned above; and on applying his statements to the drawings of the 
Olymmc and Titonic .which have beoi published it apx>ear3 probable that the rent in 
the ndp's side must, have been about 25 feet below the water surface. With this 
^'head" behind it the seawater would, at the outset, have entered free spaces in the 
stokeholds or foreholds of the vessel at a speed of about 40 feet per second; so that 
more than one ton of water per second would have entered through each square foot 
of area of apertures or interstices in the injured portions of the shell. If it is assumed 
that for a length of 200 feet the injured part of the shell had a depth of aperture of only 
1 foot, then through the 200 square feet of openings leading into the interior, no less 
than 12,000 tons of water could have initially entered in the first minute after the acci- 
dent if it had a free flow. 

As a matter of fact, there could not have been anything like absolute freedom of 
entry of water into the interior of the ship because she was largely subdivided by decks 
and longitudinal partitions for pmrposes of accommodation and stowage, and much of 
the space forward was occupied by stores, baggage, and cargo. From these facts, how- 
ever, it will be clear that within a very short time such a large quantity of water 
could have entered the Titanic as would, produce a sinkage of the bow such as was 
observed at a very early period after the blow was struck. The fact that the water 
was entering through the injured starboard side would also tend to produce a slight 
"list" (or transverse inclination) of the ship to starboard. The helmsman testified that 
the captain and himself observed such a list; although it is quite clear from general 
testimony that the transverse inclination never became serious in amount. No 
difficulty was apparently found in lowering the boats on the port side from the great 
heif^ht above water at which they were carried, and that circumstance confirnos the 
opinion that the list could never have been considerable. 

THE FOUNDEBINO OF THE VESSEL. 

Third. The circumstances attending the foundering of the Titanic. 

Passengers and others standing on the decks of the vessel situated high above water, 
and persons living or working in the engine rooms and most of the stokeholds, the 
lower portions of me vessel thSoughout three-fourths of her length, could have had no 
sense of coming danger from the slow and gradual sinkage of the bow which was pro- 
duced by ttie entrance of water. The enormous length of the ship and her great height 
above water minimized the visible results of that sinkage. The length of the Titanic 
at the water line was 850 feet, and even when the stemnead at the height of the fore- 
castle deck (which was about 55 feet above the normal water line) had reached the 
water level owing to the longitudinal "tilting" of the vessel caused by the entry of 
water, the angle of inclination to the horizontal would probably have been not more 
than 6° or 7°, and therefore might not have attracted much attention from nontech- 
nical persons on board the vessel, although men familiar with the principles of buoy- 
ancy and stability of ships would have realized that when the ship had reached that 
position her doom was practically sealed. While those on board the great ship might 
not have fullv appreciated the seriousness of the conditions, spectators in the boats 
at a distance from the ship were impressed with the slow but inevitable fate that was 
overtaking her. In the Times of April 20 Mr. Beesley described the scene in words 
of which me simplicity and force affected all who read them. According to his narra- 
tive, at 1 o'clock in the morning (1 hour and 20 minutes after the collision had taken 
place) the bows of the Titanic hsud an "ominous tilt" downward, but even then the 
water was only up to the lowest row of the portholes in the sides of the vessel, and her 
longitudinal inclination to the horizontal probably did not exceed 3°. 

Inis note, made by a most intelligent and calm observer, in itself indicates how slow 
up to that time had been the average rate of sinkage of the bows of the vessel. Forty 
minutes later (2 a. m.), according to Mr. Beesley, me ship began to settle very rapidly 
by the bows; the bridge was then completely under water, but even when that extreme 
condition had been reached in all probability the inclination to the horizontal was not 
more than 8° to 10°. Increase in the rate of sinkage as time passed was, of course, 
inevitable, because the water was gradually passing aft and successively entering 
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fresh compartments in the boiler room spaces. liloreover, while this flooding of com- 
partments was in progress the longitudinal stability of the vessel was being continu- 
ously diminished, and her power to resist further longitudinal inclination was rapidly 
lessening in consequence of the forward portions being plunged beneath the sea 
surface. 

Mr. Beesley's account of the final plunge has been confirmed by the testimony of 
many others of the survivors, who agree with him that the vessel tilted until she seemed 
to be nearly straight on end, with the stern vertically upward, and after remaining 
in that position for a time (which Mr. Beesley estimated at five minutes, and which he 
asserts was "certainly for some minutes") ''with a quiet slanting dive the ship dis- 
appeared beneath the waters." This final catastrophe happened at 2.20 a. m., at or 
about two and three-cjuarters hoxirs after the vessel had first struck the iceberg. The 
stories told of the ship having broken in two before she sank are incredible and are 
contradicted by the best evidence. 

. It was remarked above that men familiar with the principles of buoyancy and sta- 
bility of ships would have recognized that the fate of the vessel was practically sealed 
when they had ascertained that five compartments at the forward end of the Titanic 
had been almost simultaneously thrown open to the sea, and that they were steadily 
filling with water. One such man was Mr. Andrews, who represented the designers and 
builders of the Titanic; and from the narratives of the cabin stewards it is now known 
that, as soon as Mr. Andrews had personally ascertained the position of things in the 
damaged compartments of the vessel, he used his utmost endeavors to impress upon 
everyone on board with whom he came in contact the necessity for preparing for the 
worst. Unfortunately Mr. Andrews perished with the vessel, and it is understood 
that all his staff also lost their lives, so that there is now no hope of obtaining technical 
testimony which would have been of the highest value had it been available. It may 
be anticipated, however, that in the course of the inquiry now in process in Lord 
Mersey's court the whole of the facts in regard to the effects of flooding various compart- 
ments of the ship will be examined and put on record ; and that there will be a more 
definite ascertainment of the periods of time at which the stokeholds abaft the foremost 
boiler room were successively flooded and the most probable explanation of the causes 
of that flooding. 

On the basis of information before the Senate committee, and of statements made by 
surviving firemen and others who were low down in the ship, No. 5 boiler room (next 
abaft that into which the water rushed through the damaged side) was not flooded for 
some time after thje accident; and it is asserted that the stoking went on in No. 4 stoke- 
hold until about 1.20 a. m., when the hopelessness of the position was recognized and 
the men were directed to seek safety. The leading fireman who made this statement 
alleged that when he left No. 4 stokehold at 1.20 a. m. (an hour before the ship sank) 
there was not a drop of water in the section where he had been working; the forward 
bulkhead of that section was situated about 300 feet from the bow of the snip. Accord- 
ing to this witness, when he got away from the vessel, in the last boat but one to leave 
the port side, after 2 a. m., the head of the vessel was "well under water"; when that 
condition of things had been reached there was clearly no hope of the vessel continuing 
to keep afloat long. 

THE WATER-TIGHT SUBDIVISIONS. 

Fourth. The water-tight subdivision of the Titanic. 

This subdivision was effected by fitting 15 transverse vertical bulkheads, the longi- 
tudinal distance between bulkheads of compartments affected by the collision being 
67 feet. This is close spacing for bulkheads in a ship for such great beam and size. 
It was stated authoritatively at the time of the completion of the Olympic that the 
arrangement of these bulkheads was such that, when tJie doors were closed any two 
adjacent compartments could be flooded simultaneously without imperiling the 
safety of the ship. That is a standard of subdivision which has been universally 
regarded hitherto as completely satisfactory for a passenger steamship. Arrange- 
ments of a special character were made for closing all water-tight doors from the bridge 
in case of emergency, and it appears that the doors were actually closed when warning 
was given of an iceberg ahead. 

It also appears from the testimon)^ of the fireman mentioned above that up to 
1.20 a. m. the doors remained closed in the bulkheads of stokeholds adjoining those 
which were flooded. If this were so — and there is every reason to believe it was the 
case — ^it is practically certain that the final stages of the catastrophe were consequent 
on the gradual enter of water into compartments abaft those damaijed in the collision 
over the tops of the bulkheads, as the bow plunged more deeply into the sea. The 
forward parts of the lower and middle decks (situated above the normal water-line of 
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the vessel) had comparatively few openinjB^ or hatchways in them; and this fact would 
have retarded greatly the upward now of water and its passage aft during the earlier 
periods of the sinkage of the bow. But when that sinkage had brought the portions 
of the decks over the foremo3t boiler rooms to the water level, the large openings in 
the decks (needed for uptakes, etc.) permitted a much more rapid flow of water up- 
ward and stem ward; and the greatly increased rate of sinkage observed toward the 
end is probably to be explained in that manner. 

The Titanic had a well subdivided cellular "double bottom," about 5 feet deep, 
extending throughout the length, but the injuries received by collision with the ice- 
berg were apparently situated above the tank top, so that this feature of the design, 
invaluable as it has been proved to be in innumerable cases of grounding, was of 
little or no service in the actual circumstances. There were no longitudinal water- 
tight bulkheads, forming double skins from the bilge to some height above water, 
similar to those which Brunei introduced into the Great Eastern or to those which are 
commonly adopted in warships throughout the engine and boiler spaces. In thai 
region in the Titanic the arrangements adopted were similar to those to be found in by 
far the greater number of mail and passenger steamships employed on ocean-^oing 
services, and any perforation under water of the single skin involved the flooding of 
the whole'compartment between the bounding water-tight transverse bulkheads. 

It is right to recognize the fact that long experience has given confidence in this sole 
dependence upon transverse bulkheads in the mercantile marine, and that, in the 
cases of collision ordinarily occurring — ^in which a ship either drives her bows into 
the side of another ship or is herself struck in a similar fashion — ^well-spaced and 
strongly-built transverse bulkheads furnish a good protection against foundering after 
collision. It is also noteworthy that in the comparatively few mercantile steamships 
in which longitudinal bulkheads have been fitted and made to constitute an inner 
water-tight skin situated at a considerable distance from the outer skin, it has been 
the practice not to carry these bulkheads beyond the boiler rooms and machinery 
spaces. In the case of the Titanic^ as was explained above, four out of the five com- 
partments which were damaged and flooded were situated before the stokeholds, and 
only the foremost boiler room was flooded by direct entry of water from the sea. It 
was the grazing blow which caused the fatal damage and which practically destroyed 
the vessel by injuries inflicted in a few seconds as a consequence of her high speed at 
the moment she struck the iceberg. 

This is not the place or time to enter into a discussion of the proper system of water- 
tight subdivisions to be adopted in future. The writer discussed the principles of that 
subdivision very fully 35 years ago, and still adheres to the views then made public. 
It may be taken for granted that the inquiry now in progress will place on record 
essential facts on which a dound judgment may be based in regard to the effect of this 
disaster on future practice; but the opinion may at once be expressed that the loss 
of the Titanic should not be regarded as throwing serious discredit on existing dyetems 
of subdivision, although it may and probably will lead to amendments and extensions 
of present practice in mail and passenger steamships. Great progress has been made 
in connection with the water-tight subdivision of such ships during the last 20 years, 
and it should be observed that this progress has not been a consequence of any legis- 
lative enforcement of such subdivision, but has been the natural and voluntary action 
of shipowners under the operation of the regulations for life-saving appliances and 
boat equipment which were initiated by a committee over which the late Mr. Thomas 
Ismay presided in 1889, and issued by the board of trade from time to time in an 
amendment form. There has been strong criticism lately of the official regulations 
for boats in passenger ships. The writer does not propose to take part in that contro- 
versy ifl this communication. He ventures, however, to predict that when natural 
but temporary excitement has disappeared, and when calmer consideration of the 
subject becomes possible, it will be seen that the question of boat equipment, im- 
portant as it undoubtedly is, must be treated as subordinate to that of efficient water- 
tight subdivision. Possibly the time is approaching when shipowners will concur 
in action by which such subdivision shall be made the subject of legislation on lines 
to be agreed upon by the board of trade and themselves. In view of the experience 
gained in connection with legislation for the load lines of merchant ships it is per- 
missible to hope that if such action is taken it may be of an international character; 
and that arrangement would undoubtedly be most advantageous if it could be made. 
Your obedient servant, 

W. H. White. 

Westminster, May 10. 
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Mr. Chamberlain. The subject of bulkheads generally was con- 
sidered in the Washington conference of 1889, which went quite 
thoroughly into a number of propositions relating to safety, by a 
special committee, of whom Admiral Sampson was chairman, and 
whom I may add by the way, in addition to all he did for the Navy, 
certainly did more for the safety and life of the merchant marine, and 
showed a keener interest in the subject than any man whom I can 
recall in the Navy. His efforts were constant and untiring, and of 
course were directed by the highest intelligence. Ilis committee in 
1889, in considering the question generally, made this recommenda- 
tion: 

Ocean-going steam vessels which carry passengers should be additionally protected 
by having efficient bulkheads so spaced that when any two compartments be filled 
with water the vessel will still remain in a seaworthy condition, and two at least of 
the amidship bulkheads should be tested by water pressure to the height of the deck 
next above the water line. 

It is very gratifying to say that that principle is carried in the 
section in Senator Smith's bill, although it has a great many things 
besides. 

Senator Smith. We have been guided somewhat by his wisdom, 
as well as by the wisdom of Sir William White. 

Mr. Chamberlain. But, if you will allow me to remark, you are 
putting into a statute a requirement — you are now making a lot of 
structural conditions that now apply to only two ships, as far as I 
know, and I was going to suggest that possibly that might be going 
a little rapidly. If you will notice. Sir William White does not go 
nearly so far as that. He says the time is ripe for the considera- 
"tion of this subject, and he hopes an*agreement between shipowners 
and others concerned may be reached in the course of time by which 
structural conditions would be more exactly governed by legislation 
than they are now. It was partly with a view to meeting that situ- 
ation, because the question is so difficult — if you will allow me to 
make the remark, which may sound impertinent — that it really 
seems it was almost impossible to deal with so large a question in 
the time that remains between now and the adjournment, and it 
was to meet that impression that in the bill of Senator Nelson it is 
provided in section 17, page 22, as follows: 

Sec. 17. That the President of the United States is hereby empowered to appoint a 
commission of five competent men, whose names and qualifications may be submitted 
to Congress for its information if he shall deem proper, whose duty it shall be to make a 
thorough investigation into the best methods of constructing merchant vessels for 
safety, particularly with reference to hulls and bulkheads. The commission is hereby 
authorized to visit any ports of the United States and, if necessary, foreign ports; to 
issue subpoenas for and compel the attendance of witnesses within the United States; 
to examine them, and to require the production of books, papers, designs, drawings, 
documents, and other evidence; to employ such assistants as may be necessary, and 
pay them suitable compensation; to rent offices and to purchase books and other sup- 
plies and to make other necessary expenditures. Each member of the commission 
shall be paid his necessary expenses, and each member, other than any in the service 
of the United States, shall be paid in addition compensation at the rate of twenty-five 
dollars per diem for each day while actually engaged in the work of the commission 
and going to or returning from such work: Provided, That the entire expenses of the 
commission shall not exceed the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars. The said com- 
mission shall report, through the President, to Congress its findings and recommenda- 
tions, together with an itemized statement of all its expenditures, not later than 
January seventh, nineteen hundred and thirteen. This section eiiall take effect 
immediately. 
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Now, a commission of this kind, of course, should consist — ^if there 
is any idea of having one — of men of very high grade, and it does not 
seem that less than $25 a day would be adequate, unless it is to be a 
gratuitous service altogether. The same End of investigations is 
now underway by the board of trade. They have appointed a com- 
mission, and it is in session now, consisting of 10 gentlemen of stand- 
ing, many of whom would be reco^ized anywhere around the world, 
and, if there is no objection, here is just a line or two that, I think, 
mignt go into the record: 

[Qyiea. and Shipping, Ifay 22, 1912, pp. 15S-159.] 

The following gentlemen have been appointed to form a technical committee to 
advise the president of the board of trade, m the interests of safety of life at sea, with 
regard to the internal subdivision of vessels of all classes by water-tight bulkheads 
and other means: Messrs. Archibald Denny, of Messrs. William Denny & Bros., 
Dumbarton (chairman); James Bain, late superintendent enmneer of the Cunard 
Line; H. R. Champness, M. V. O., assistant director of naval construction; G. B. 
Hunter, D. Sc, of Messrs. Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson (Ltd.); Summers 
Hunter, of the North Eastern Marine Engineering Co. (Ltd.); J. Foster King, chief 
surveyor of the British Corporation for the Survey and Registrv of Shipping; Andrew 
Laing, of the Wallsend Slipway & Engineering Co. (Ltd.); W. J. Luke, Esq., naval 
architect, of Messrs. John Brown & Co. (Ltd.), Clvdebank; S. J. P. Thearle, D. Sc, 
chief ship surveyor of Lloyds* Register of British and Foreign Shipping; and J. J. 
Welch, M. Sc, professor of naval arv^hitecture, Armstrong College, Newcasue-on-Tyne. 

The reference to the committee is to advise: 

(1) As to what in their opinion would constitute efficient subdivisions with regard 
to each of the classes of vessels included in the rules for life-saving appliances made 
by the board of trade under section 427 of the merchant shipping act, 1894, having 
due regard to the nature of the service in which they are respectively engaged. 

(2) Whether, independently of the foregoing, the committee desire to make any 
reconunendations with reference to the subdivision of vessels already built, or of new* 
vessels, which would, in their opinion, contribute to the safety of life at sea. 

Senator Burton. What do you say should be done if action must 
be postponed beyond this session ? What are the comparative merits 
of a commission of this kind and an international commission ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. There is no commission that could go, I am 
quite confident, to the international conference competent to discuss 
bulkheads without a preliminary review of conditions here, because 
our shipping is widely different from theirs. Of course you leave 
out those four American liners, and two of them, by the way — the 
PJiiladelpliia and the New York — were built under the direction of 
Mr. John Harvard Biles, and they were both under the admiralty 
law; they were reserve cruisers in their day. Those two ships, the 
New York and Philadelphia (formerly Paris) more fully approach 
the Cunarders than any other ships that were built in their day. 
They do not have the complete system of longitudinal bulkheads as 
coal bunkers, but as you know — I am very sure some of the com- 
mittee have been on one of those ships — the transverse bulk- 
heads are solid right through; there is no door. If you are down 
below, and unless you have a state room way up top, and you have 
to go from one part of the ship to the other, you have to go up and 
across. They are built in a sort of box style, much more nearly 
unsinkable, except those two British ones, and that is proved by the 
accident that the St. Paul had when her shaft broke and punched a 
hole in the bottom, before they could stop it. 

Senator Smith. The Olympic is practically of the same construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Is it, indeed ? I was not aware of that. 
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Senator Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Chamberlain. I had an idea that all through their passenger 
accommodations, way down to the lowest passenger deck, there were 
doors. I have never been on the ship. 

Senator Smith. No; they enter them from the top. That is one 
reason why we were really all surprised at the claim that they were 
absolutely water-tight; and there was no hatchway anywhere, from 
the lowest deck to the highest, that protected them against an over- 
flow of water. 

Senator Burton. I do not beUeve I quite understand. Are there 
not doors in those bulkheads in the Olympic? 

Senator Smith. Yes, there are doors in the lower part of the ship, 
but as you go up to ^^E'' deck I do not think there are any doors out 
of these compartments, except in the after port. 

Senator Burton. But the Philadelphia and New York are con- 
structed without connecting doors ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. The first cabin passengers on the second deck 
below have to go up and then go across, and then go down; whereas, 
in most ships, nearly all across the ocean, they have doors cut through 
the transverse bulkheads, so you can walk straight along practically 
from one end of the ship to the other. 

I am very much obliged to you. Senators, for hearing me. 

Senator Fletcher. You do not think we ought to have any hard 
and fast provisions like this, do you ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I do not think you have the time to consider 
and draft them. It would require a session of this committee for 
several weeks. There is not a sufficient amount of time. 

Now, granted that a commission of that kind may be deemed advis- 
able — of course there are men, the finest builders, as good builders here 
as there are anywhere, but you would have to consider a great many 
in the navigation of a great many different parts of the United States. 
There are no men better than Francis Bowles, for instance, who has 
been president of the Naval Architects and Marine Engineers of the 
United States for years and who was Chief Constructor of the Navy 
for a number of years and who is familiar with the building of mer- 
chant ships. You can get good men of that kind, but it requires so 
long between the examinations that I should think it would be a 
safer course to conduct an examination of that kind before attempt- 
ing to put anything in the statute law, and that is what is being done 
elsewhere. I hoped I would have it here, but I have not been able, 
to get it as yet — it is on the way — regulations after the Elhe sunk in 
1895 or 1896, when the Germans made a very thorough investigation 
into the whole matter of bulkheads. Germans operate under what 
is called the Regulations of the Seeberufsgenossenschaft. This is an 
association that they have in Germany, made up of officers of the 
steamship companies and shipbuilders and others of that kind. They 
have in Germany, as you know, a workingman/s state insurance law, 
and there is a marine oranch of it with wmch this Seeberufsgenossen- 
schaft deals, and everybody there from the sailor and up to the owner 
has the interest of an insurer — ^I mean a life insurer and accident 
insurer — in good regulations. Those regulations, I believe, are very 
good. I have only a little summary of them at present. 

There being no further questions Mr. Chamberlain was thereupon 
excused. 
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STATEMENT OF GEN. GEOBGE UHLEB, SUPEBVISIira IS- 
SPECTOB GElfERAL, STEAMBOAT SEBVICE. 

Gen. Uhler. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that 20 per cent of the 
people of the country or a great many members of the different con- 
gressional committees understand completely and thoroughly the law 
and rules and regulations made in accordance with a part of Title 52, 
or the extent to which detailed regulations have gone. 

The steamboat-inspection laws go back to 1838, and from time to 
time there have been amendments. There were no material changes 
of any kind until we got up to 1852, which was the first steamboat bill. 
It took in the inspection of the hulls and boilers of vessels carrying 
passengers and the licensing of pilots and engineers. Before 1852 
pilots and engineers were not licensed, and it was in the bill of 1852 
that that provision was made for the licensing of officers. As they 
went along they made provision for lifeboats on different classes of 
steamers, notably river steamers, and it is remarkable to find that in 
the consideration of the laws and rules and regulations of that day 
they had reference almost entirely to western river practice, and in 
their explanations of the different bills and different amendments, 
in the deliberations of the Board of Supervising Inspectors, reference 
is made almost entirely to western river construction. They had not 
much thought at that time of ocean steamers, because they had such 
few. 

Section 4405 of the Revised Statutes gives to the Board of Super- 
vising Inspectors .the authority and responsibihty to make rules and 
regulations to carry out the provisions of the law, and the Board of 
Supervising Inspectors have always made the detailed regulations 
meet the requirements of the bare phraseology of the statutes. 

In referring to section 4488, which refers to lifeboats particularly 
and other marine equipment, we find that vessels shall be equipped 
with lifeboats, rafts, life preservers, etc., to best conserve the safety 
of all on board — not lifeboats as a particular proposition, and not 
life preservers as a particular proposition, but taken as a whole they 
were to provide enough of those things to take care of everybody on 
board. Under those conditions they have always required a life 
preserver for every person on board. 

Senator Nelson. What proportion of lifeboats ? 

Gen. Uhler. I am coming to that. 
. Senator Nelson. Excuse me for interrupting you. 

Gen. Uhler. Lifeboats were based upon a tonnage proposition 
entirely, and there never has been, except until the 26th of April 
last, anything in the American regulations basing the lifeboat 
proposition on the number of passengers carried. I think in that 
particular phase they have carried out and have followed the pre- 
cedent of other nations, Great Britain particularly, whose rules have 
been generally adopted by all the nations of the world until along 
about 1893, I think, when Norway started out on her own hook, and 
made some regulations of her own regarding trans-Atlantic condi- 
tions. 

The Board of Supervising Inspectors have the same responsibihty 
and the same authority to provide bulkheads, and the law distinctly 
states that the construction of those bulkheads and their location 
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shall be as provided by the rules and regulations of the Board of 
Supervising Inspectors. A few years ago, when we found the neces- 
sity for more bulkheads and dmerence in construction, we formu- 
lated rules and regulations for location and construction of bulkheads. 
The regulations were sent broadcast to those who were most inter- 
ested, which resulted in a meeting in the office of the secretary, 
where it was made to appear that notwithstanding the responsibility 
that was imposed upon the Board of Supervising Inspectors by sec- 
tion 4994, it was a matter that could be better left with the classifica- 
tion societies of the country, and the regulations were not approved. 
We let it go for a little while, but at the last meeting in January we 
tried it again. 

Senator Smith. Do you get this power under a general clause 
relating to the safety of the vessel ? 

Gen. Uhler. Yes, sir; under title 52. I will read it to you. 

Senator Nelson. Read the section that gives you the power. 

Gen. Uhler. Yes, sir. It is section 4490 and is as follows: 

Sec. 4490. Every seagoing steamer, and every steamer navigating the great northern 
or northwestern lakes, carrying passengers, the building of wnich shall be completed 
after the twenty-eighth day of August, eighteen hundred and seventy-one, shall have 
not less than three water-tight cross bulkheads, such bulkheads to reach to the main 
deck in single-deck vessels, otherwise to the deck next below the main deck; to be 
made of iron plates, sustained upon suitable framework; and to be properly secured 
to the hull of the vessel. The position of such bulkheads and the strength of material 
of which the same shall be constructed shall be determined by the general rules of the 
Board of Supervising Inspectors. 

That was a provision in the bill of August 30, 1871. 

Senator Smith. Have we any rules that give effect to that statute ? 

Gen. Uhler. Yes, sir; we have several rules which were not con- 
clusive at all, but they were as good as we could get, and they are as 
good as we could get here. 

Senator Burton. Mr. Chairman, I am very anxious to hear Gen. 
Uhler, but I shall have to be excused now in order to attend a session 
of the Senate. 

Senator Smith. I think we will suspend at this point until 2.30 
o'clock. 

Accordingly, at 12 o'clock m., the committee took a recess until 2.30 
o'clock p. m. 

AFTER recess. 

The committee reassembled at the conclusion of the recess. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. GEO£GE UHLEB— Besumed. 

Gen. Uhler. Mr. Chairman, from that time until 1880 — and I 
merely go into this at this time about this lifeboat equipment to show 
to the committee and to those who are interested something of 
the work of the Board of Supervising Engineers during all i ese 

J ears relating to lifeboats and life-saving equipment, and how they 
ave endeavored to meet the conditions as they came to them, and 
not as lots of people would have it appear, that we have given less 
attention perhaps to this matter than any other nation. 1 want to 
say right now that in our inspection, in our requirements, and in our 
details of construction we are shoulders and head above any nation 
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on the face of the earth. The following rule prevailed until 1881, 
when it was stricken out: 

Every steamer navigating the ocean or the ^eat northern or northwestern lakes 
must be equipped wim lifeboats in the proportion of one boat of the buoyancy and 
capacity named in the example above mentioned, or its equivalent, for every 30 
persons she is allowed by her certificate of inspection, and including the crew. One 
of these boats must be made of metal; the remainder may be made of wood or metal, 
as the owner or owners may elect: Provided, That no steamer navigating the Pacific 
Ocean shall be required to carry more than the equivalent of 25 such lifeboats. 

So that 33 years ago we boated ocean steamers in accordance with 
our passenger allowance. That was stricken out in 1881, and at that 
time the rule for life-boatii^ was based upon the number of boats to 
the tonnage of the ship. So that a ship between 5,000 tons, or at 
least below 5,000 tons, and more than 4,000 tons, was obhged to 
equip with 14 boats flat. These were supposed to have been of the 
dimensions of 20 feet by 5 feet by 3 feet, which would give them 
perhaps a 20-person boat. 

That condition continued until 1897, when the Board of Supervising 
Inspectors formulated a rule basing the lifeboat capacity upon the 
tonnage of the ship, and at that time they went no further than 
15,000 tons, or at least 15,500, for which they gave 10,395 cubic feet 
of boatage, which was based probably — ^I can not find in the minutes 
of the meeting any real basis for this except it was based upon the 
comparative passenger-carrying capacity and the boat capacity. 
That remained until 1903. In 1903 they made this new provision: 
They made provision at this time for steamers up to 20,000 tons, 
which were otUged by this requirement to carry 12,420 feet of boatage. 

At that meeting there was added this additional rule: 

■ 

Steamers of over 20,000 gross tons shall be provided with an additional boat capacity 
of 225 cubic feet for each additional 500 tons gross or fraction thereof. 

So that if the Titanic. Mr. Chairman, had been boated under these 
rules she would have taken care of 2,440 people. While perhaps she 
was boated a little above the British rules, it just goes to show you 
that 10 years ago, or at least 9 years ago, we more than met any 
rule of any nation on the face of the earth that was in existence at 
that time and provided for lifeboat capacity up to that figure. 

On the 26th of April the Secretary of Commerce and Labor called 
a meeting of the executive committee for the purpose of making 
some change in lifeboat equipment. The executive committee at 
that time provided that every steamer navigating the ocean should 
be provided with sufficient lifeboat capacity to care for all the per- 
sons on board, including passengers and crew, excepting infants in 
arms. It was not thought necessary at that time, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Smith. I would like to have Senator Nelson hear that 
statement. That occurred about 10 days after the Titanic disaster? 

Gen. Uhler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Now, up to that time there had not been any 
change for how long ? 

Gen. Uhler. Since 1903. 

Senator Smith. And on the 26th of April . 

Gen. Uhler. I think it was the 26th; I will say the 26th or 27th 
of April. 

Senator Smith. You made a rule. Just give us that rule. 
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Gen. Uhler. We provided by our rules for a boat capacity on 
ocean steamers for every soul on board, including passengers and 
crew, excepting, o£ course, infants in arms who had to be taken care 
of by adults. 

Senator Fletcher. These regulations only apply to American 
ships ? 

Gen. Uhler. They only apply to American ships, and those ships 
that were not in the reciprocal arrangement. They were appUed, for 
instance, to ships of Italy, Eussia, and Greece, and, in fact, all of those 
countries that were not under the reciprocal arrangement, but not to 
the ships that were uiider that agreement, where their own laws and 
regulations still held forth, for the simple fact that we had no authority 
to change them. We thought it was necessary 

Senator Smith. Just a moment. Senator Nelson suggests that he 
does not quite catch that last point. 

Gren. Uhler. Yes, sir; that is right, they do not come within the 
provisions of our rules and regulations. 

Senator Smith. And therefore our regulations would only extend 
to those countries not parties to this agreement? 

Gen. Uhler. Exactly so. 

SenatorSMiTH. Now as to the countries that are parties to the agree- 
ment, the arrangement is reciprocal entirely ? We conform to theirs 
and they conform to ours ? Is that correct ? 

Gen. Uhler. That is correct. 

Senator Smith. Then the regulations of the British Board of Trade, 
for instance, would have the effect to shape our course here ? 

Gen. Uhler. I do not get that. 

Senator Smith. Any regulation of the British Board of Trade would 
be quite effective over here. 

G^n. Uhler. Absolutely so. 

Senator Smith. Under that reciprocal arrangement ? 

Gen. Uhler. Yes, sir. As to British ships, or any other ships, the 
effect would be this. Senator: Under the existing reciprocal arrange- 
ment we accept the face of the other country's certificate. If she is 
a British vessel,, we accept the certificate issued by the board in Great 
Britain, that she is required to carry so many lifeboats, and so many 
feet of hose, and is allowed so many passengers, eti^. 

Now, under the provisions of the amendment to section 4400, which 
created that reciprocal arrangement, our inspectors have no right to 
subject that ship to any further inspection than to satisfy themselves 
that the condition of the vessel and her equipment is in accordance 
with her own current certificate, and if the ship's certificate only calls 
for five boats and the five boats are there we nave nothing to do but 
issue them a certificate saying that her equipment is in accordance 
with her own certificates. 

Senator Smith. Now, under this bill that we are considering we 
nullify that reciprocal arrangement entirely. 

Gen. Uhler. I "do not believe in lowering the standards, Mr. 
CJhairman. I beheve if we had the courage to go ahead and formu- 
late a standard, that the others ought to come up to it. If we can 
meet them, they ought to be made to meet us. That is my idea. 

Senator Smith. I am glad to hear you say it. 
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Gen. Uhler. Considerable stress has been laid on the fact, Mr. 
Chairman, that ships have not been provided with adequate life- 
saving appliances. It is a question as to what are adequate life- 
saving appliances. If Congress and the leo:islative bodies of other 
nations, and the parliamentary bodies of other nations, believe that 
a certain proportion of lifeboats, together with a life preserver for 
every person on board, is adecjuate Efe-saving equipment, it can be 
fairly taken, and it can be fairly understood, that that is adequate 
life-saving equipment; but if vou go into the word in its real sense 
and in its real form it would mean lifeboat equipment for every 
person on board. 

I do not intend to refer to the lesson again. We have had it. We 
had one very serious lesson some years ago, but I do not care very 
much to refer to it. But I think that we would be lacking consid- 
erably if we did not take advantage of the lesson and profit by it, 
which we have in the case of the ocean steamers. 

At the time we made provision for the ocean steamers we did not 
^ve much attention to the lake and bay and sound steamers and the 
river steamers, for the very reason that we believed they were quite 
well equipped for their service; that the waters were not similar at 
all, and that it would be better to let the lake, bay, and sound, and 
river steamers alone until Congress had signified its intention of 
governing that by statute, if not all of them, but in the case of the 
ocean steamers we felt that as we had the authority, it was not only 
necessary and important but it was an absolute responsibility that 
we could not reject of providing life-saving eauipment for everybody. 

This matter of life-saving equipment has oeen before the depart- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, for several weeks, and I want to say that this 
is about what we have agreed on, so that the committee in its con- 
sideration of the bill may have some information as to what the de- 
partment has been trying to do, and what it proposes to do unless it 
IS estopped by the action of the committee or by Congress: 

Resolved, For the purpose of apportioning lifeboat and life-raft equipment, steam 
vesselB under the jurisdiction of the Steamboat-Inspection Service now in service or 
under construction, shall be classified in accordance with the service in which they 
are engaged, the various classifications to be designated as follows: 

-•^ OCEAN STEAMERS. 

Under this designation shall be included all steamers whose routes extend 20 nauti* 
cal miles or more off shore. 

COASTWISE STEAMERS. 

Under this designation shall be included all steamers whose routes throughout their 
entire length are restricted to less than 20 nautical miles off shore. 

LAKE, BAY, AND SOUND STEAMERS. 

Under this designation shall be included all steamers navigating the northern or 
northwestern lakes, or the bays and sounds tributary to the waters of the Atlantic or 
Pacific Oceans or the Gulf of Mexico. 

In this class shall also be included steamers navigating the waters of the Atlantic or 
Pacific Oceans or the Gulf of Mexico whose routes are restricted to — nautical miles 
or less off shore. 

RIVER STEAMERS. 

Under this designation shall be included all steamers whose navigation is restricted 
to rivers exclusively. 
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LIFEBOATS REQIHRED. 

All steamers other than steamers carrying passengers, except as otherwise hereina- 
after provided for, must be equipped with sufficient lifeboat or life-raft capacity to. 
accommodate at one time all peisons on board. One-half of such equipment may be 
in approved life rafts or approved collapsible lifeboats. 

Ocean steamers carrying passengers must be equipped with sufficient lifeboat and 
life-raft capacity to accommodate at one time all persons on board, including passen- 
eers and crew. One-half of such lifeboat and life-raft equipment may be in approved 
life rafts or approved collapsible lifeboats. 

Formerly the rule allowed only one-third of the auxiliary life-saving 
appliances for boat capacity, but in that one-third was included only 
approved appliances — that is, life rafts and approved collapsible 
boats. We aid not allow them anything for benches or chairs, or 
buoyant material or buoyant articles, or devices of any kind except 
they were approved life rafts or approved collapsible boats. 

I think we might just as well face the situation now, Mr. Chairman, 
and I do not think it will be out of place for me to say that equipping 
an ocean steamer with lifeboats for her entire ship's company is out 
of the Question. I do not think that it can be done. It may be. 
It may oe a matter of opinion, but if they do it, it will be necessary 
to clear awav one deck, perhaps, for the proposition of carrying life- 
boats, and ii we come to consider that with a ship's company of say 
5,500 people — which they propose, I believe, to carry on the Imper- 
ator — that will mean probably 100 lifeboats. 

Senator Smith. They will carry that many if they can get them. 

Gen. Uhler. Lifeboats ? 

Senator Smith. No; people. 

Gen. Uhler. That is what I mean. 

Senator Nelson. You refer to the crew in the estimate of 5,500, 
do you not ? 

Gen. Uhler. Oh, yes, sir; that is everybody included. I speak 
generally when I speak of a ship's company. I mean everybody — 
passengers and crew. It incluaes everybody on board of her, pas- 
sengers and crew. 

Senator Smith. Let me understand you right there. In a ship with 
a capacity to carry^ say, 3,000 people, you would not think it was 
desirable to have a lifeboat or life-raft capacity for the maximum pas- 
senger capacity for that boat ? 

Gen. Uhler. On ocean steamers ? 

Senator Smith. Yes. 

Gen. Uhler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. You would ? 

Gen. Uhler. The full capacity for everybody, whether lifeboat, with 
the proper allowance for the auxiliary. In tms case we have thought 
perhaps one-half 

Senator Nelson. Not, as I understand you, lifeboats for all. 

Gen. Uhler. No, sir; lifeboats and life-rafts. 

Senator Nelson. And collapsible boats? 

Gen. Uhler. And collapsible boats, of course. 

Coastwise steamers carrying passengers — 

And by coastwise, you will understand, is meant all of those vessels 
that are covering ocean routes within 20 miles offshore — 

Coastwise steamers carrying passengers must be equipped with sufficient lifeboat 
and life-raft capacity to accommodate at one time all persons on board, including 
X)afi8enger8 and crew; Provided^ however j That such steamers navigating during the 
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interval from the fifteenth day of May to the fifteenth day of September in any one 
year, both dates inclusive, will be required to be equipped with only such lifeboat 
and life-raft capacity as will be sufficient to accommodate at one time at least sixt^ 
per centum of all persons on board, including passengers and crew; two-thirds of such 
required lifeboat and life-raft equipment throughout the year may be in approved life 
rafts or approved collapsible lifeboata. 

That was taking into consideration the season of the year and 
the temperature of the water and the chances for the passengers, 
or any one of the ship's company, in case of disaster. 

Senator Perkins. What percentage of life rafts do you propose to 
allow ? 

Gen. Uhler. We propose to allow two-thirds. 

Senator Perkins. Two-thirds of the life rafts ? 

Gen. Uhler. Two-thirds of life rafts and one-third boats in the 
vessel within 20 miles offshore. I might explain that by saying 
that it will perhaps be easier for them to get life rafts in that per- 
centage. I think it is a very fair and very reasonable device for 
the vessels inside of 20 miles offshore. 

Lake, bay, and sound steamers carrying passengers must be equipped with suflS.- 
cient lifeboat and life-raft capacity to accommodate at one time all persons on board, 
including passengers and crew: Provided^ however ^ That such steamers navigating 
during the interval from the fifteenth day of May to the fifteenth day of September, 
in any one year, both dates inclusive, will be re<^uired to be equipped with only 
such lifeboat and life-raft capacity as will be sufficient to accommodate at one time 
at least thirty per centum of sJl persons on board, including passengers and crews: 
Provided fvriker^ That such steamers navigating routes Iving at all points within a 
distance of five miles from land, or over waters whose depth is not sufficient to entirely 
submerge the vessel in case of disaster, will, during the interval from the fifteenth 
day of May to the fifteenth day of September in any one year, both dates inclusive, 
be required to be equipped with only such lifeboat and life-raft capacity as will be 
sufficient to accommodate at one time at least ten per centum of all persons on board, 
including passengers and crew. Three-fourths of the lifeboat and life-raft equip- 
ment required on lake, bay, and sound steamers may be in approved life rafts or 
approved collapsible lifeboats. 

Senator Nelson. Will you allow me to interrupt you at that point ? 
Would it not be well to make the same distinction that you did in 
the other cases on the rivers as to the seasons of the year, whether in 
cold weather or warm weather ? 

Gen. Uhler. I do not think that is at all necessary. We consid- 
ered that very thoroughly and fully, and if it were left to me entirely 
I do not know that I would have any hesitancy whatever in allowing 
river boats exclusively to take away their lifeboats and use the life 
raft. I think they could get them over better and I think probably 
it would be a better arrangement for life saving. 

Senator Fletcher. Do you specify anywhere regarding the life 
rafts — ^what you mean by life rafts ? Do you provide a description 
of the life raft ? There may be a difference of opinion of wnat is 
a life raft and what is not. 

Gen. Uhler. They can not be used until they have been approved 
by the Board of Supervising Inspectors and tested, actually aemon- 
strated, with the number of persons that they propose to carry. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. That is under another regulation. 

Gen. Uhler. Exactly so. That is a regulation that has not been 
changed, and the collapsible boat likewise. 

Senator Nelson. Have you a specification as to the material for 
the construction of these life-saving appliances ? 
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Gen. Uhler. Yes, sir; that was all covered by our regulations. 
We have gone into it rather fully. What we have tried to do in that 
regulation — much of it is incorporated in Senator Smith's bill — ^axxd 
that is to make what might be Usnaed a standard lifeboat by the 
Stottmbavtr-Inspection Service, so that there would not be the chance 
for one builder to claim favoritism from any of the inspectors. 

Senator Smith. For the purpose of getting it on the record, these 
Uf e-raf t plans are first subimtted to you to determine, and if approved 
by vou, they are entered on your list as desirable ? 

(jen. Uhler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. And acceptable ? 

Gen. Uhler. Yes, sir; not, though, until they have been passed by 
the board of supervising inspectors. life rafts of anjr pattern under 
construction must be approved by the board of sufjervismg inspectors 
and then actually tested with their allowed capacity in the water. 

Senator Smith. Do I understand that your board, under the dis- 
cretionary power that you have, formulated these requirements, and 
that in the absence oi any legislation these requirements that you 
have enumerated will become the standard of your department ? 

Gen. Uhler. They have the force of law, Mr. Chairman, when they 
are approved by the Secretary. 

Senator Smith. And have these regulations been approved ? 

Gen. Uhler. The Ufeboat regulations? 

Senator Smith. Yes. 

Gen. Uhler. You mean the last that I have just submitted ? No, 
sir; they have not. 

Senator Smith. Are they to be ? It might be quite helpful to us if 
the emergency is to be spanned by this rule — to give us a httle more 
time to consider practical requirements. 

Gi^n. Uhler. I expect, Mr. Chairman, that the Secretary will 
approve this to-morrow. He is not at home to-day but he will be 
back to-morrow, and we look for him to approve these regulations. 

Senator Smith. They will go into effect immediately, will they ? 

Gen. Uhler. That will be determined. There may be some ques- 
tion that they will go into effect immediately, and we will have to 
make some provision for the equipping, or whether or not they will 
take effect at some later date, say June 1 or July 10. That will be a 
matter that will be determined upon conference. 

Senator Smith. You will have to give them an opportunity to 
adjust themselves, of course? 

Gren. Uhler. Certainly. 

Senator Smith. But we will get rather prompt relief from the pres- 
ent condition of affairs under these regulations ? 

Gen. Uhler. Positively so; yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. I drew upon your regulations quite heavily for my 
bill after canvassing the German regulations and the Norwegian regu- 
lations, and found yours to be very acceptable, and we embodied them 
in the bill because we felt if you were relieved of any discretionary 
power and could show those wno are interested that it was law, they 
would conform more readily to the rule. 

Gen. Uhler. I believe it was very well, Mr. Chairman, to have a 
statutorv provision and statutory requirement to a certain extent, 
but I believe that there should be still left some discretion, some little 
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bit of judgment in some authority to carry into effect statutory re- 
quirements. Without tjiis it woufd be hard to meet emergencies. 

Senator Smith. If we can fix a minimum below which you shall 
not go, the character of the device might be a thing that could be 
determined by regulation; for instance, the question between life- 
boats, collapsible boats, and rafts might very properly be a matter 
of discretionary power; but if you are to furnish a place for allpas- 
sengers in case of trouble that might be determined by law. What 
do you say about that ? 

Gen. Uhler. I think that would be all right where there could be 
no discretion 6r where there would be no necessity for any judgment 
or discretion on the part of the board or the administrative authority. 

Senator Smith. You seem now to have determined the first point. 

Gen. Uhler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. The Wliite Star people have determined on it on 
the Olympic. Capt. Haddock told me it was no inconvenience to 
carry a double equipment of lifeboats — that he had ample room. 
They had 42 lifeboats and collapsibles aboard when they arrived in 
New York the other day. I thmk that was due, however, in some 
part, to the accident and also to the threat of their crew that they 
did not want to go out without a reasonably safe equipment. 

Gen. Uhler. I stated this, Mr. Chairman, from the fact that it 
might be of some use to you in your final determination as to the 
disposition of this bill, to show you what the department had already 
done, and what was the department's idea. I have been in confer- 
ence with Mr. Secretary Nagle and Mr. Assistant Secretary Cable, 
and the executive committee of our board, Capt. Seeley, from New 
York, and Capt. Nelson, from Cleveland, and this is our conclusion. 

Senator Smith. And it is a very good one, I am mighty glad to 
say. But you have gone that far, and I want you to know that there 
is no pride about tne authorship or construction of this bill. If 
there is anything in it that I was a little anxious about it was to 
nullify the reciprocal arrangement. 

Gen. Uhler. I do, Mr. Chairman, but I believe it meets just 
exactly what it was intended to meet. 

Senator Smith. What was it intended for ? 

Gen. Uhler. It was intended to admit foreign equipment. That 
was the purpose of the bill without doubt. If it had not been, they 
would have said ecjuipment that approximates that of the United 
States, but they said nothing of equipment. They said law. They 
made no reference whatever to requirements or regidations. 

Senator Smith. You mean they would have established an arbi- 
trary reflation over there ? 

Gen. Uhler. Not exactly that. What they did was to get this 
legislation for the purpose of having us accept or adopt their equip- 
ment. We said, *'Ail right, we will do that if you will accept 
ours.*' Very good, and the provision was made. It was rather one 
sided, because they had everything to win and nothing to lose, while 
we had everything to lose by it. 

Senator Smith. It has been suggested by some English writers 
that we are in a better position to formulate the true standard of 
shipping regulations for tne world than any country, because we are 
not sufficiently interested in shipping to be swerved from a whole- 
some purpose, and that we are sufficiently enlightened to be per- 
mitted to blaze the way. 
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Gen. Uhler. The history of all that legislation is rather interesting. 
It began in 1882 by the act of Congress of August 7, which brought 
under the jurisdiction 

Senator Perkins. Is that not delegated by Congress to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor; all that is necessary to be enacted 
into law ? 

Gen. Uhler. Yes, sir; the comparison. When we are satisfied 
that the laws of another country approximate those of our own, the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor is then authorized to accept the 
reciprocal agreement. 

Now, when these steamers first came in they were brought under 
certain provisions of law. A good many provisions of the law they 
did not have to meet. They had to meet the law providing for 
inspection of hulls and inspection of boilers, of the issue of certificate, 
the transportation of dangerous articles, lifeboats, life preservers, and 
all that kmd of thing, but there were several sections of the law that 
they were not obliged to meet, because of the fact that it was not 
important that they should meet them. 

Now, at the time that le^lation was enacted they authorized the 
appointment of a corps of inspectors for that purpose alone, as you 
win recall, inspectors of foreign vessels. 

Senator Smith. Under your jurisdiction ? 

Gen. Uhler. Yes, sir; and while it was a part of the Bureau of 
Steamboat-Inspection Service, they had definite rules and regulations 
laid down for the inspection of those steamers in accordance with the 
act limiting the application of the law to only certain sections. Now, 
the inspection of foreign steamers by this special corps of foreign 
inspectors was abolished by the act of March 1, 1896, and the whole 
scheme of inspection of foreign and American steamers alike was 
turned over to the various boards of local inspection. About that 
time there came up a very curious discussion, as I remember. It 
was before my entry into office. There came up a very curious dis- 
cussion as to requirements for lifeboats on foreign steamers which, 
as a matter of course, came under our jurisdiction, the first of which 
was the interpretation of the word ''tonnage.'' They interpi^ted 
it to mean net tonnage. They talked a long while before the question 
was disposed of, and after it was disposed of they felt they were 
obUged to carry too many lifeboats and that we had better adopt 
their condition or at least., had better adopt the provisions of the 
British Board of Trade. Now, we went a little further than that — 
at least the board did at that time — and while they put the vessels 
under tonnage they made provisions for the larger ships, which the 
British Board of Trade had never done. A great deal of remedial 
legislation came up at that time and lived but a few years when it 
was repealed by special act of Congress, among which I remember 
was with respect to the load line. For a good many years we had 
in our rules and regulations the reauirement that inspectors should 
state on the face of the certificate tne load line of the vessel, and in 
1890 we made regulation providing for a certain freeboard for different 
outfits, for each root of hold they should have so many inches of free- 
board at the lowest point of sheer. 

Now, just after the time we formulated that rule and put it into 
effect, Congress amended the law so that it left it entirely within the 
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discretion of the master to name the freeboard of the ship himself, 
and that load line which was designated by the master himself had 
to be put into the certificate bv the inspectors, and the next year the 
legislation was entirely repealed, and from 1891 until the present 
time we have had no authority whatever to designate or to mark a 
load line. 

Senator Smith. That is important. Ri^ht at that point I want to 
go into the record this suggestion that was handed to me this jnoming, 
and which seems to have been correct: 

Great Britain makes all her laws for safety applicable to all vessels while within her 
jiiiisdiction. This is not a matter of sentiment but to prevent placing her in a position 
where it would be difficult for her to compete. 

Now she has an arbitrary load-line regulation. 

Senator Perkins. Are not the rules and regulations as to Plimsoll 
the same ? 

Gen. Uhler. I do not think, however, that we should apply the 
Plimsoll mark to any American vessel. 

Senator Perkins. But in England 

Mr. FuRUSETH. They do not apply the mark itself. 

Gen. Uhler. They take the ratio of the freeboard. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Yes, sir; if it is below the English proposition, they 
are subject to a fine. 

Senator Smith. That applies to our ships as well as theirs ? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Yes, sir; the ships commg to Great Britain. 

Gen. Uhler. Now, right on that line I want to cite from the rides 
and regulations of 1884. It says that local inspectors shall estimate 
the draft of the water on all ocean passenger steamers and note the 
same on the certificate of inspection. 

Senator Smith. General, suppose the Titanic had reached the port 
of New York. What would vou have done after her arrival there ? 

Gen. Uhler. What would I have done ? I would have been 
authorized to have done anything. 

Senator Smith. Would you have visited her ? 

Gen. Uhler. Most assuredly I would. 

Senator Smith. Yourself, or through others ? 

Gen. Uhler. Some of the inspectors at the port of New York 
undoubtedlv would have visited her. Perhaps one-half of the corps 
there would, have visited her. 

Senator Smith. For what purpose ? . 

Gen. Uhler. For the purpose of noticing the condition of her life- 
saving equipment and everything aboard her. 

Senator Smith. After you had made your observation, then what? 

Gen. Uhler. If we found that her lifeboats were in accordance 
with the provisions of her certificate of inspection, if we found that 
they were in good condition, and properly equipped, we would have 
issued her a certificate to the effect that her equipment was in accord- 
ance with her own current certificate. 

Senator Smith. Suppose you had found on inspection that none of 
those lifeboats had lamps in them, or were provided with food boxes, 
food or water, or compasses, what would you have done then ? 

Gen. Uhler. She would have been held until the deficiencies had 
been supplied. 

Senator Smith. Would you have expected to have found those 
things in the lifeboats ? 
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Gen. Uhler. Most assuredly so. 

Senator Smith. You know it came out in the evidence that the 
lamps were down in the storeroom on the Titanic, 

Gen. Uhler. Yes, sir; I heard the testimony on that subject. 

Senator Smith. You heard what Hemmings said about tnat ? 

Gen. Uhler. It was almost incredible. I could not have believed 
it. 

Senator Smith. He brought them up, eight of them, in his arms. 

Gen. Uhler. Yes, sir; the most unfortunate part of all that tes- 
timony was that the captain directed him to go to the lamp locker 
and bring up the lifeboat lamps. 
. Senator Smith. After several boats had departed ? 

Gen. Uhler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. I want to get at just what you would have done if 
you had found from a critical examination that none of those things 
were in the lifeboats. You would have arrested her departure until 
they had put them there, would you not ? 

Gen. Uhler. Positively. 

Senator Smith. And you feel you have ample power under the 
present law to do that ? 

Gen. Uhler. There is no doubt of it. 

Senator Smith. Well, when the Olympic landed after the acci- 
dent, did you visit her ? 

Gen. Uhler. I did not; no, sir. 

Senator Smith. Did any of your men ? 

Gen. Uhler. I do not Know whether any of our inspectors did or 
not. Probably they did not, and probably they did. 

Senator Smith. She had a certificate, did she not ? 

Gen. Uhler. She had a certificate, and she had been examined, as 
a matter of course, on her first voyage and also at a subsequent time — 
some time, I did not know just when. 

Senator Smith. Boat compasses on the Olympic were not in the 
boats. They were in some other place where they kept them. 

Gen. Uhler. It was a sad state of affairs; there is no doubt 
about that. 

Senator Smith. I am referring now to the Olympic. 

Gen. Uhler. Yes; I say it was a sad state, if such was the case. 

Senator Smith. I am trying to get at your real authority, whether 
you have been in the habit of being guided by the reciprocal provi- 
sions, and accepting without very much scrutiny the certificates of 
the British Board of Trade? 

Gen. Uhler. If I thought there was a man in the service who 
would do that I would recommend his dismissal in a minute. 

Senator Smith. I do not want to be understood as saying that, 
because I know yo u are very efficient. 

Gen. Uhler. We are very careful about those things. Such a 
thing might happen. There is no organization, perhaps, under the 
Government that is perfectly organized to that extent that some of 
those things could not happen; but there is hardly a chance that 
they would. 

Senator Smith. I notice by these German regulations that they 
apply them to carrying oil in their lifeboats ? 

Gen. Uhler. We carry oil for illuminating purposes. 

Senator Smith. But none for the sea ? 
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Gen. Uhleb. And they do not carry illuminating oil, I guess. 

Senator Smith. They carry it for the s^. 

Gen. Uhleb. Yes; and we can use ours for the sea. They only 
require a lamp to be filled with oil sufficient to bum ei^t hours. 
They do not require any auxiliary oil, illuminating oil ; that is, any 
reserve oil. 

Senator Smith. Do you think they ought to carry oil for the sea? 

Gen. Uhleb. I think it would be a good thing, perhaps. 

Senator Smith. Why do you not fix that in jour regulations ? 

Gen. Uhleb. We can fix that, but we have oil there already ^rhich 
can be used for that purpose. 

Senator Smith. If you take it out of your lamp supply you will 
go without light, possibly ? 

Gen. Uhleb. \\ e would not take it out of our lamps. We would 
take it out of our reserve. 

Senator Smith. But you have not much ? 

Gen. Uhleb. We have more than anybody else has. 

Senator Smith. I understand, but they seem to lay a lot of stress 
on that in Germany. 

Gen. Uhleb. I tliink oil is a good tiling. 

Senator Smith. This German regulation may not be inappropriate 
to put in the record at this place. It is as follows: 

A sufficient number of signals. A bottle of mm or brandy. For each boat there 
should be ready for use a mast and sail. At each end of the boat an ax. A boat com- 
pass. A cask containing 5 kilos of vegetable or animal oil to pour on the waters. A 
necessary amount of oil bags. A lantern with a burning time of eight hours. 

Gen. Uhler. A kilo is 2 pounds, is it not, or 2.1 ? 

Senator Smith. Five kilos. 

Gen. Uhler. That would be a gallon of oil. That oil would weigh 
8^ pounds. I think that the Standard Oil Co. make what they call a 
standard sea oil. That would not be out of place at aU. 

Senator Smtth. It is effective, is it not ? 

Gen. Uhler. Oh, very effective. 

Senator Smith. It has biblical warrant ? 

Gen. Uhler. Exactly so. There can be no argument as to the 
efficacy of the oil on rough water; no ailment agamst that. In the 
old times the whalers, in the middle of the Pacific Ocean, when they 
got in a gale of wind would let go of their whale if they had him 
alongside and lay-to in the *' slick'' of the whale four or five days. 
There is no question about the use of that. 

We often went so far, as I said a while ago, in 1890, to make a rule 

Eroviding for freeboard, so that a ship with an 18-foot hold must 
ave a 54-inch freeboard at her point of lowest sheer. A ship with 
30-foot hold must have nearly 9 feet freeboard, 3^ inches for every 
foot; that would be 105 inches. So I merely cite these, as I have 
said before, to show that we have not been altogether behmd in our 
efforts to maintain an efficiency of the equipment on American vessels. 

Senator Smith. We do not think you have. I would like very 
much if you would express yourself on the first provision of Article 1 
with reference to capitalization of these companies. 

Gen. Uhler. Yes, I have, Mr. Chairman; but I do not know enough 
about it really to express an intelligent opinion. I think that could 
be better left to the legal or the corporate Dureaus of the department, 
and they may see some more things in it than I can see. I believe 
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that it would be a good thing to do, as some of the other maritime 
nations of the worid do, which is to require a bond for the faithful 
performance of requirements or something of that sort, or something 
that we might have to hold them to. As to the nature of the bond 
and its amount and to whom it should be given, I should think that 
it would be better to have the opinion of the corporate bureaus of the 
department. 

Senator Smith. I was simply asking for this detail, inasmuch as we 
are spending hundreds of miLaong of dollars on our harbors and for- 
eign shipowners are permitted to enter and depart at pleasure, we 
allow these ships to enter without knowing who the owners are. 

Gen. Uhler. Well, I am just this way about that: If you were to 
ask me and I were to say ^'Yes; I believe that is a good thing, ^^ and 
anybody were to ask me why I beheved it, I could not tell them. 
That is about aU there is to it. I do believe, however, that it would 
be a good thing to have a bond. I think that should be so in every 
case. I do not think there would be much objection to that. I think 
they would gladly furnish it. 

I want to say that in the formulation of aU these lifeboat regula- 
tions we have nad several meetings with all the interests from the 
Great Lakes and from the coast and different parts of the country, 
and outside of there being no objection whatever to any rule or regu- 
lation which was formulated, they have given us their entire sympathy 
and their support, and they are willing and are going just as far as it 
is possible for them to go and are equipping just as far as they can get 
equipment. 

I want to say that there has been no desire whatever to either op- 
pose or to hamper the formulation of the new regulations in any way 
whatever. 

Senator Smith. General, will you leave these regulations that are 
tentative with the reporter so that we can have the benefit of them 
in this record ? 

Gen. Uhler. Yes; I will be glad to give them to you to-morrow 
morning. 

Senator Smith. That will do just as well. We will include them 
in your statement. 

Gen. Uhler. Yes, sir. I will be glad to give them to you then. I 
would like to have them myself this afternoon and night. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Littlefield, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Littlefield. I have just one or two questions, if it is agreeable 
to Gen. Uhler. 

General, you are the head of the bureau in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor that has had the exclusive control of the mat- 
ters about which you have been testifying ? 

Gen. Uhler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiEto. How long have you been such head ? 

Gen. Uhler. Nine years the 1st of April last. 

Mr.LiTTLEFiELD. Are the regulations that you have read to the 
committee the unanimous judgment of the committee of the Board 
of Supervising Inspectors ? 

Gen. Uhler. Positively. 

Mr. Littlefield. And that consists of yourself and Mr. Seeley, 
of New York, and Mr. Nelson, of Cleveland ? 

Gen. Uhler. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. And was the general understanding between 
yourself and the Secretary that the form in which they are now pre- 
sented here is substantially that which you, among yourselves, have 
worked out as the proper and judicious thing? 

Gen. Uhler. What we expect him to approve. 

Mr. Littlefield. And your expectation is based upon, so far as 
you can have an understanding, those previous conferences with 
them? 

Gen. Uhler. Yes, sir; positively. 

Mr. Littlefield. I will ask you this further question, whether or 
not the regulations, so far as the vessels not denominated ocean- 
going steamers, go as far as in your judgment it is proper and judi- 
cious to go, taking into account aU the circumstances, adequate pro- 
tection, phjrsical conditions, and the character of the line and the 
business in which they are engaged. 

Gen. Uhler. I want to say, in answer to that, that we have 
taken into consideration not only the routes of the vessels, the 
waters over which they navigate, and the seasons of the year when 
we require the reduced life-saving equipment, the temperature of 
the water, and the conditions generally of the elements — that is, the 
least chance of storms — and all that; and this formulation that I 
have just read is our very best judgment. 

Mr. Littlefield. As a matter of fact, the formulation you have 
just read is in some respects, in the case of some requirements, not at 
one time contemplated? That is, you have taken everything into 
account that you think it was proper to take into account ? 

Gen. Uhler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. You are an engineer by profession, a practical 
enrineer, are you not ? 

Gen. Uhler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. What do you say about the experience necessary 
to handle these boats, the practical skill? It requires some skill, 
does it not ? 

Gen. Uhler. To handle lifeboats ? 

Senator Smith. Yes. 

Gen. Uhler. Yes; it requires some skill to handle lifeboats. . 

Senator Smith. We should have an enforced drill of people who 
are to handle these boats ? 

Gen. Uhler. We have a lifeboat drill, Mr. Chairman. We pro- 
vide for a lifeboat drill and a fire drill, at which time everybody is 
called to his station, and I think the boats in every instance should 
be lowered away, if it is possible to do it. If it can not be done at 
that time it should be made a matter of record and it should be 
done at the first opportunity. It seems hard, Mr. Chairman, that 
you have got to make rules and regulations to be followed by officers 
who ought to have enough interest in the workings of their own 
vessel to carry out these things without requirements or without 
any regulation. 

Senator Smith. We provide that thev shall have these lifeboat 
drills at certain times and that they shall enter them in the log as a 
part of the record of the voyage. 

Gen. Uhler. They have that. That is a part of our regulation 
now. 
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Senator Smith. The experience on the Titanic illustrated the 
wisdom of having somebody who could handle these boats. 

Gen. Uhler. I think there is more necessity for care and knowledge 
in getting a boat down than there is in getting it away. After a boat 
gets into the water you will find in that company a good manv people 
there who can handle an oar, as we found in some cases in tne boats 
of the Titanic. There were women who knew how to row better than 
the men. 

Senator Smith. That is not saying very much for the women in 
some of the boats. 

Gen. Uhler. No. 

Senator Smith. Except that they w^re willing. Some men did 
not know anything about it. 

Gen. Uhler. You will find that in a great many instances, Mr, 
Chairman. You will find that among a smp's picked crew, probably 
out of a crew of 20 men you will find four or five or probably six or 
seven men who can row, and you will find the rest of the men can 
not row. That will not always follow, but in many instances and 
in the majority of instances you will find that. 

Senator Smith. In one boat the best oarsman in it took the tiller; 
the other two had never had an oar in their hands before in their 
lives; they did not know what the oarlocks were for. 

Gen. Uhler. So far as that is concerned, I have not seen the neces- 
sity of anybody manning an oar in the case of the Titanic except to get 
away from her. That is all, because after they get a little distance 
away they 

Senator Smith. Oh, no; because there was the ice floe coming down 
on them, and that was very serious. Failure to row and get away 
from that ice was an added peril to everybody in the lifeboats; but 
the question is whether we should have two or three — Capt. Hebbard, 
I think, said three — men who were really accustomed to rowing put 
in charge of each boat. 

Gen. Uhler. Mr. Chairman, I think that there should be at least 
two men at every boat who are able to intelligently get that boat away 
and give instructions as to how she shall be lowered, and I also think 
that in every boat there should be at least two men who know how 
to row. 

Senator Smith. What would you say about having extra oars in 
the boat ? 

Gen. Uhler. We have them; any quantity of them. Our boats are 
fully equipped now, Mr. Chairman. And if 1 had the authority to say 
to-day tafee the mast and the sail out of the lifeboat, I should say 
heave them overboard. 

In these days of wireless telegraphy and these days of traveled 
tracks, such as we have, I do not thmk we have much use any more 
for masts and sails in the lifeboats. 

Senator Smith. I think they are very dangerous, if the people in 
the lifeboats do not know how to handle a sail. 

Gen. Uhler. In these days of wireless telegraphy, when the S. O. S, 
goes out, it gives the other vessels its position. They are not going 
to row away from there; they are not going to sail away; they are 
going to stay there. They have told the other vessels where they are, 
and they are going to stay there until they come after them. 
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Senator Smith. What do you think about the searchlight propo- 
sition ? 

Gen. Uhler. The searchlight is a good thing. 

Senator Smith. They find some fault across the water, I notice, 
with them. 

Gen. Uhler. I do not know what fault anybody can find with the 
searchlight, except the fault of the cost of its installation. 

Senator Smith. Suppose the Carpaihia had reached the scene of 
this Titanic wreck in the night, how would they have found these 
people who had no fights in their Ufeboats ? 

Gfcn. Uhler. TOiey could not have found much before dayfight. 

Senator Smith. They could have found them aU with searchHghts, 
could they not ? 

Gen. Uhler. They could have found them with searchlights. I 
want to teU vou that the searchlight is a big factor in picking up men 
at sea or in locating any object. Much has been said on the search- 
fight. They say that it blurs the e}es and aU that sort of thing. 
Tnere is no necessity for it to do that. The searchfight is used on our 
rivers; it is used every few minutes to locate buoys where they run 
on a schedule that eets doA\Ti to seconds, and not restricted to min- 
utes; where their scnedule is measured in seconds from one buoy to 
another. They pick up these buoys with the searchlight. 

Senator Smith. I went into the San Diego Harbor on the cruiser 
California last fall, the first time a naval ship of its size had ever gone 
into San Diego in the night, and they worked their way in there with 
the aid of searchlights. 

Gen. Uhler. I think they are a good thing, if for nothing else than 
in the northern waters or in the upper tracks — of course, they will not 
go there any more — where ice and big bergs are natural and come 
floating around almost any time. 

Senator Smith. I have had the temerity to suggest that it would 
not be a bad idea for these boats to carry a buoy in order to show 
their position after they are wrecked. Suppose the position of a ship 
is taken at midday and they are wrecked at midnight; they are not 
in the same position at all, and a boat receiving an S O S caU would 
respond to that location and not find this ship there. If a buoy 
•should be attached to a windlass that would act automaticaUy, would 
it not be of some service in temporarily marking the place where that 
ship went down ? 

Gen. Uhler. For ordinary depths I think it would, sir. 

Senator Smith. Depth would Tbe a factor. 

Gen. Uhler. It is aU right. 

Senator Smith. Have you not got some regulation of that kind ? 

Gen. Uhler. No; we have no regulation of that kind; but there 
have been more than twenty such devices presented to the board for 
approval — ^just the very same device of which you have been speak* 
ing — that is, with a barrel or a windlass on deck carrying a large scope 
of fine cable or fine rope, and attached to that a buoy, so that when tne 
vessel sank it automatically raised to the surface. 

Senator Smith. I did not know that. 

Gen. Uhler. We have never approved any of them from the very 
fact that we never require any vessel to carry them. A vessel may 
carry such a thing if she likes; there is no rule against it. But we are 
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prohibited from approving any device that is not necessary on board 
a vessel — that is not reauired on board a vessel. 

Senator Smith. I did not know that there had been any such 
device; but vou will recollect that you sat right near me when I 
asked Capt. Moore, of the Mount Temple^ the question, and Capt. 
Moore said he was not at all sure that he was in the position of tJie 
Titanic that morning. 

Gen. Uhleb. He said he was not. 

Senator Smith. And he said he thought it was several miles out 
of that position. 

Gen. Uhler. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Then I asked him if there had been something of 
that kind whether he would have left. He said he would not have 
left until he had found it, and he thought it would be a very good idea. 
I do not know how feasible it is. 

Gen. Uhler. Its feasibility may be all right, but as to its prac- 
ticability I doubt it very mucn. 

Senator Perkins. It would be pretty difficult to anchor a barrel 
in 12,000 feet of water and prevent it from drifting with the Gulf 
Stream. 

Gen. Uhler. It would seem. Senator Perkins, that you must take 
into consideration the weight of your mooriag; you have to take 
into consideration the weight of your cable; you have to take into 
consideration the weight of your line, and everything like that, and 
the size of the buoy it would take to sustain that. There is no doubt 
in the world that it is perfectly feasible and perfectly practicable in 
ordinary moderate depths; I should say, pernaps, 50 fathoms; but 
as to the trans-Atlantic trade I do not know whether it would be or 
not. There are some places in the ocean where there is very little 
drift, other places where there is considerable. On the edge of a 
stream you would not know whether it drifted up or down; whether it 
went in or out. 

Senator Smith. It would not save any lives, anyway 

Gen. Uhler. No. 

Senator Smith. It might enable them to find their dead if the water 
was not too deep. 

Gen. Uhler. That would be the only thuig. 

Senator Smith. I am very much obliged to you. General. 

There being no further questions. Gen. Uhler was thereupon 
excused. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Littlefield, we will be very glad to hear from 
you. 

STATEMENT .OF HON. CHAKLES E. LITTLEFIELD, KEPKESENT- 
ING THE EASTEEN STEAMSHIP CO., OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Mr. Littlefield. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I desire to hand to 
the committee, if the chairman please, some statistical abtracts which 
relate to the details that the two witnesses whom I am going to call 
shortly will explain. [The statistical matter referred to appears in a 
subsequent part of this record.] 

I rej)resent the Eastern Steamship Corporation, which is wholly a 
coastwise proposition, with a capitalization of something like eight 
million of bonds and something like nine million of stock. 
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Senator Smith. Is it an American corporation ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Ycs, sir; organized in the city of Portland, Me. 

Under the language of Senator Nelson's bill I doubt if we are con- 
templated as coming within its provisions, because I notice he refers 
to ocean-going vessels altogether, and intends probably to confine it 
to the trans- Atlantic lines. 

Under the language of Senator Smith's bill we are specifically 
referred to as coastwise. 

Under the regulations which have been adopted by the Board of 
Supervising Inspectors, and which will no doubt be approved by the 
Secretary to-day, we would be in a class by ourselves as coastwise, and 
like the other vessels he referred to in the other sections. 

The limit of 20 miles is a little close ^inshore, so far as the Eastern 
Steamship Corporation is concerned. Under our existing courses, our 
nearest place to the shore is 21 nautical miles, but we can comply with 
the regulation by simply changing and modifying our course. It is 
only a difference of about 4 or 5 miles when we are anything like 21 
miles from the shore. In all the rest of the route the vessels are prob- 
ably within half a mile, and 1, 2, and 3 miles from shore, practically a 
shore route all the way. 

As to the provisions contained in Senator Smith's bill regarding 
the bulkhead, if he accepts the regulations adopted by the inspectors 
(and it is to that only that we propose to address ourselves, the reason 
for that classification), why we would not, of course, be troubled by 
that proposition. Of course, we have assumed that while the bill 
may now read so that it applies to existing ships the committee would 
not seek to disturb the character of property already in existence, 
the great bulk of which, so far as our property is concerned, it would 
be physically impossible to change so as to comply with the pro- 
visions of the bill. But as to future construction, if we came within 
the provision we would have no objection to the bill. 

Senator Smith. We understand that that strikes you as a reason- 
able and sensible proposition ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. ics, sir; so far as that is concerned. Of course, 
I only undertake to represent the people interested in this coastwise 
line. I do not wish to prejudice any other gentlemen who are inter- 
ested in the provisions of the bill. I say, if we are included in the 
provision, we should make no complaint as to the vessels that should 
nereafter be constructed. But it would be simply an impossibility 
to make our present equipment comply with the provisions of the 
law. Of course, the law can not be retroactive or ex post facto. 

Senator Smith. It might be very unreasonable. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. We are inclined to take that view of it. I think 
we can quite briefly present out proposition. 

If the committee will just for a moment look at sheet No. 1, which 
puts the thing almost in a nutshell, you will notice that the net profits 
m operating the 14 steamships that are owned by the Eastern Steam-r 
ship Corporation and sailing from New York and Boston down into 
the eastern territory, largely in the State of Maine — one line to 
St. Johns, New Brunswick, one line to Bangor, Me., one line to 
Augusta, Me., and one line to Portland, Me. — you will notice that 
the net results of the operation of these ships the year round is 
$379,543.62. If you will examine that chart, you will find that with 
the exception of June, July, August, September, and October, 
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June and October being largely negligible in amount, the boats were 
operated at an absolute loss during the year around. All the money 
that the line makes is made practically in the months of July, August, 
and September, and it is practically impossible as a business propo- 
sition for this line to operate and do it on a financial basis unless they 
can be allowed to carry substantially the passengers that they are 
now permitted to carry by the inspectors' certificates. 

We have discussed the matter very fully and frankly with Gen. 
Uhler, and Gen. Uhler has made a very clean and handsome and 
accurate statement of the results. We first hoped the the com- 
mittee would feel hke requiring perhaps onlv 40 or 50 per cent of 
the total equipment of these vessels. They nave, however, reached 
the conclusion that they desire 60 per cent, one-tnird of which shall 
be lifeboats and two-thirds shall be rafts. We can comply with that 

f)roviding the inspectors allow us to carry a part of these rafts in 
reight space near our ports, so that they can be speedily launched. 
It is physically impossiole, if it becomes a law, to comply with that 
provision as to the life rafts unless a part are carried in freight space, 
which wiU be explained by our main consulting engineer; but we 
have no doubt that if tnis rule is to be adopted the board will 
make a reasonable apphcation of it. The consulting engineer will 
explain what the construction of the vessel is. Everv one of them is 
a coastwise steamer as distinguished from a trans- Atlantic steamer. 
To the men on this committee who know marine affairs it is not 
necessary to go any further, and that is all I shall have to say at 
this stage of the hearing. After you have finished your hearings I 
should be very glad to be furnished with a copy of the hearings, and 
if I feel it necessary in the interest of the company to submit a brief 

I trust that the committee will allow me to do so. 
Senator Smith. We will be very glad to have you do so. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. The principal fine of this corporation runs from 
Boston to Bangor. It first touches Rockland, Me., and then it goes 
up the Penobscot River about 60 miles. The physical conditions 
are such that a boat of a pecuhar kind and of a particular character 
is absolutely necessary in order to serve this route. An ocean-going 
steamer could not get into the port of Rockland. These boats draw 

II feet of water. I myself have seen in Rockland, which is my 
former home, one of these boats stuck in the mud at the wharf at 
Rockland for an hour and a half or two hours on account of lack 
of water at a low drain of tide. 

The Rockland Harbor is a very shallow harbor. It has been dug out 
by the Federal Government several times for the accommodation of 
navigation, but even then there are times when these boats can not 
reach the wharf at Rockland. The result is that they can not operate 
upon this route vessels drawing over 1 1 feet of water, and that means 
that when you come to put the superstructure on these boats it must 
be in proportion to the draft of water that the ship can carry; other- 
wise you do not get stability. 

These particular boats, the Belfast and the Camden, are specifically 

Eassenger boats. They carry freight, but primarily are passenger 
oats. Their probable occupation is during these summer months 
in the year, and they are constructed extremely light upon their 
superstructure. It has to be light in order that a proper stability 
may be observed. 
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That is one of the physical reasons why it is impossible to load 
these boats on their hurricane decks. The minute you do so you 
decrease the stabihty of the boats. They are designed by an expert 
engineer in marine architecture for the express purpose of this par- 
ticular hne. It is unfortunate, of course, tnat they can not run upon 
these routes ocean-going steamers, but they can not. 

It is necessary for the existence of this corporation and its 14 ships 
that they can carry passengers at a reasonable profit; otherwise they 
must go out of business. 

Senator Smith. How far is Rockland from Boston ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. About 150 miles. That is the first port. 

I am going to ask Mr. Austin to state in a general way to the com- 
mittee his experience in connection with these hnes. 

The existing corporation is the result of the reorganization and the 
consohdation of quite a number of practically connecting lines. None 
of them are competitive Knes in any essential sense. Mr. Austin has 
been with the Boston and Bangor Line, w^hich is the main line, and 
really is the money-making end of this corporation, for 35 years, and 
during that whole time not one life has been lost under the existing 
rules. They have expended about $75,000 to comply with expected 
changes in these rules, which they anticipated by the conferences with 
the supervising architect. 

Senator Perkins. Were not those the hnes formerly controlled by 
Morse and his associates ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Ycs; they were lines that at one time he did 
control. 

Senator Perkins. Where did the Harvard and the Yale run % 
. Mr: LiTTLEFiELD. From New York to Boston. They were owned 
by the Metropolitan Co. The Eastern Steamship Corporation, or 
one of its subsidiary companies, built the Massachusetts and the 
Bunker Hill for the purpose of establishing competition with the 
Yale and Harvard^ and tney have just started on their initial trip. 
The Yale and the Harvard were understood to be the fastest vessels 
between those points. 

Senator Smith. WTio owns the Yale and the Harvard ? 
, Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Thcv have gone on the Pacific coast. I do not 
know what corporation does own them. 

Senator Perkins. They are on the Strait of Magellan, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. I kuow that they have gone from this side of 
the Atlantic. During last year there was no service of that kind, 
was there, Mr. Austin ? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Not undcr your management ? 

Mr. Austin. No. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. If the committee is agreeable, I would like to 
have Mr. Austin state in a general way the practical conditions, and 
then I would like to finish with the statement of Mr. Smith, who has 
been his consulting marine engineer for quite a number of years past. 

Senator Smith. We will be very glad to hear from you, Mr. Austin. 

There being no further questions, Mr. Littlefield was thereupon 
excused. 
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STATEMBITT OF CALVIN AUSTIN, PRESIDENT EASTERN STEAM- 
SHIP CORPORATION, OF INDIA WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 

Mr. Austin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
Eastern Steamship Corporation to-day owns 33 ships and runs from 
New York to Boston, New York to "Portland, Boston to Portland^ 
Boston to the Kennebec River as far as Augusta, Boston to the 
Penobscot River as far as Bangor, Boston to Eastport and St. John, 
and Boston to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. We also have subsidiary- 
lines operating small steamers which come under inland waters. 
Thev run from Portland to Rockland, Portland to Boothbay, Bath 
to Boothbay, and Rockland to Bar Harbor, Rockland to Blue Hill, 
touching all points on the Maine coast, 64 landings in all. 

Originally the eastern division — that is, from Boston east — was in 
four separate corporations — the Portland Line, the Kennebec Line^ 
the Bangor Line, and the St. John Line — and, as Senator Perkins made 
the remark, in 1901 C. W. Morse furnished the capital, and they were 
combined in one corporation that was called the Eastern Steamship 
Co., and I was made president of the new company. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. How long have you been connected with the 
Boston and Bangor Line ? 

Mr. Austin. Thirty-six years. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Has there been any loss of life on that line under 
your management ? 

Mr. Austin. No; there never was a loss of life. 

As Mr. Littlefield has stated, our maximum of business is from the 
1st of June until after Labor Day, or, say, the 15th of September. 
The other months, as a general thing, we run at a loss. But we have 
to maintain those lines. There are a great many points that we reach 
that are not reached by rail. 

We reduce our expenses in the winter. Where we run daily in the 
summer, we run three trips in the winter with the same boats. 
Between Boston and Portland we run daily from June 15 to Septem- 
ber 15, and then every week day the balance of the year. 

I would say that the line between Boston and Portland is 100 
nautical miles, and our fare is $1, and we run once in 24 hours, while 
the railroad runs about 12 times. The rail fare is $2.30 as against 
our $1. With the number of people that we have been allowed to 
carry on these steamers, the Ransom B. Fuller and the Bay State, two 
sidewheel boats — we have been allowed to carry 900 on each — ^we 
have been able to maintain the service and operate the line at a fair 
compensation over and above the operating expenses. To reduce 
our passenger license would be a hardship. I douot if we could meet 
expenses. It is possible for us to reach the 60 per cent limit on 
passengers and crew if we are allowed, as Mr. Littlefield has stated, 
to carry life rafts on the freight deck, as, at that time of the year, 
between June 15 and September 15, we run light on freight and have 
ample space. 

On these boats the main deck, where the life rafts would be car- 
ried, is 6 feet above the water, and they would be placed near our 
freight gangways, which are 10 feet wide, and would be so arranged 
that I think you could get one of them overboard in from three to four 
minutes. We have launched a lifeboat in two minutes, and some- 
times in a minute and a half, and that in the presence of the United 
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States inspectors, who require to have lifeboat and fire drill every 
week on all of the steamers. 

Our line between Boston and the Kennebec River is similar. The 
steamers that we run there are side-wheel, and if we can be allowed the 
same privileges to carry rafts on the main deck, we can equip for 
60 per cent passengers and crew. 

The Bangor division is a different situation. We rim two turbine 
steamers built at great expense, and that division is the earning 
power of our company, and we have been allowed to carry 1,000 
people. We have never reached that number, however. I think 
possibly 700 is the most that we have had aboard at one time. To 
reach the 60 per cent limit we would have to cut down to 750 people, 
instead of 1,000, and we would want the privilege of puttmg life 
rafts on the main deck. This would also apply to the St. John Line. 

Our route from Boston to Yarmouth is an ocean-going line, and 
we expect to comply with the ocean-going rules and regulations. 

Our line also from New York to Portland is ocean-going, and we are 
now equipping that line with boats for each and every life that we 
carry on them, passengers and crew. 

Senator Smith. How far out do you go from the shore ? 

Mr. Austin. Fifty miles — that is, across Massachusetts Bay. 

The line between New York and Boston, the farthest we get from 
the shore is 14 miles; those ships will be equipped about 75 per cent. 

Mr. Smith. When fully equipped, about 75 per cent of the total 
souls ? 

Mr. Austin. Yes. The Portland Line, the Kennebec Line, the 
Bangor Line, and the St. John line can run within 20 miles of the shore, 
and, if a zone could be established, as laid down by Gen. Uhler, the 
steamers of the Eastern Steamship Corporation, except between New 
York and Portland and Boston and Yarmouth, could keep inside 
that line; and we could equip our steamers for coastwise service — 
that is, 60 per cent boats and rafts for crew and passengers. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. What would be the effect, do you think, upon 
your receipts if you were obliged to reduce your passenger-carrying 
capacity so that you would be physically able to carry lifeboat 
capacity for every member of the crew and every passenger ? 

Mr. Austin. We could not do it; we would be put out of business. 

Mr. LiTTLEPiELD. You could not carry passengers enough in the 
summer time to make the enterprise pay — you would not pay your 
operating expenses ? 

Mr. Austin. No, sir. 

Senator Nelson. That is, your coast steamers ? 

Mr. Austin. They are all coast steamers. 

Senator Nelson. Except the Yarmouth Line, and between New 
York and Portland ? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. We do not have any ice to content with, 
and the only obstacle we have is fog, and if we go ashore it is either 
on an island or on the mainland, and we remain there until help 
comes to us, so that there would be no danger of losing life. 

Our steamers are all equipped with searcnlights and wireless. 

Senator Nelson. And foghorns ? 

Mr. Austin. Everything. 
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Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. How long have they been equipped with search- 
lights ? 

Mr. Austin. Ever since the searchlight came into use; and they 
are a great advantage in every way. For instance, in coining into the 
pier in the evening; you can pick anything up a half mile away. We 
nave searchlights on the small boats also. 

Senator Smith. You have, the wireless on all your boats ? 

Mr. Austin. On all our boats except on the Portland Line, and we 
are getting ready to equip them. Between Boston and Portland we 
are in sight of land all the way. 

Senator Smith. Do you have one or two operators? 

Mr. Austin. One. Our Portland run is only six hours and a half; 
our Kennebec run is eight hours, and the Rockland run 10 hours. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. How long have you had the wireless ? 

Mr. Austin. We have had the wireless six or seven years. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Well, practically ever since wireless was invented ? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Has it been helpful to you in emergencies ? 

Mr. Austin. We never have had to use it in an emergency, but it 
has helped me to reach our boats and obtain any general information 
I might want. 

Senator Smith. But you have had no great emergency in which to 
use it ? 

Mr. Austin. No, sir; we never have had. 

Senator Smith. Have you any objection to telling what you have to 
pay these operators, or do you hire them from the company ? 

Mr. Austin. They equip the ship, and I think we pay $100 and 
pay $62.50 a month and take care of the operator. 

Senator Smith. You feed him and give nim a room ? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. What company is that ? 

Mr. Austin. Am I correct in regard to that, Mr. Smith ? 

Mr. Smith. You pay $100 for the installation of the equipment, 
and then you pay tne operator's salary and give him the accommo- 
dations. 

Senator Nelson. You pay $100 for the equipment? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir; that is the installation cnarge. 

Mr. Austin. My impression is that there has been some change, 
and I think Mr. Raymond can give that information. 

Senator Nelson. What company do you deal with ? 

Mr. Austin. The United. 

Mr. Raymond. The contract, Mr. Austin, made by the several 
coastwise lines some two years ago for a period of three years, was 
with the United Wireless and the installation charge was $100. 
The operators, as you have stated, receive $62.50 a month and their 
board and lodging. 

Senator Nelson. Board and lodging in addition to the $62.50? 

Mr. Raymond. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smith. It was $50, and they put it up one year ago. 

Mr. Raymond. The flat contract was made for a period of years. 
Recently we have made an agreement for two operators. 

Mr. Austin. They get all the profits when the service is used by 
the passengers. If the steamship company wants to send a message, 
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it is free. We contracted with the United because they have the 
stations. 

Mr. Raymond. It is now the Marconi. 

Mr. Austin. Without stations, it is useless. But we use our own 
steamers very frequently to pick up messages, and if our steamers 
are lying at our pier, I use them. 

Senator Nelson. You do not pay for your own messages ? 

Mr. Austin. ^ No, sir. 

Senator Nelson. On commercial messages, or tourist messages, 
the company gets that ? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. Is there anything further you care to say ? 

Mr. Austin. I am willing to answer any questions that you care to 
ask. I think we have stated the situation fairly well; Mr. Sniith, 
who represents William Cramp & Sons, and who is my consulting 
engineer, can state that it is impossible to get the outfit within a 
certain number of days. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. 1 should like to ask you this question, Mr. Aus- 
tin, in order to make one of the charts a little more inteUigibie. I 
give here on No. 3 the total average passengers and crews per trip, 
and I ask whether that is not predicated in many instances upon 
merely the total capacity of the ship in order to get the average ? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. What page is that ? 

Mr. Ltttlefield. Page No. 3. That gives the Belfast and the 
Camden. That is, in order to get the average, for intance, of 580 
in the month of August, 1911, it is, of course, necessary for that 
steamer to carry a very much larger number than 580 on a good 
many of her strips, in order to make up for the smaller number on 
her other trips. 

Mr. Austin. We get those on nights before hohdays, such as the 
17th of June, the 4th of July, and Labor Day. Labor Day is one of 
our biggest days in the year. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Austin, can you tell how inany sailors you 
carry on each of these vessels ? 

Mr. Austin. They average from 20 to 30 per steamer. 

Senator Smith. Those are real sailors ? 

Mr. Austin. I can not answer that. I do not know what you term 
''sailors." 

Senator Smith. Do you carry freight handlers, deck hands, besides 
sailors ? 

Mr. Austin. No, sir; we carry freight handlers and deck hands. 

Senator Smith. And those are the sailors you referred to ? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. And that constitutes the number of freight 
handler?] ? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Now, do you carry these men to handle freight at 
landings ? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Would it be possible to have those freight handlers 
experienced sailors ? 

Mr. Austin. No, sir; that is impossible. 

Senator Smith. Tt is impossible ? 
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Mr. AtJSTiN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. I auppose that you have defined the difference 
between freight handlers and sailors by that remat-k ? 

Mr. LriTLEPiELD. State what you mean by that. 

Mr. Austin. I mean you can not get what you call sailors who 
have had experience before the mast to handle fre^ht. I do not 
know that they would be of any more benefit to us in handling our 
Ufeboats than the men that we carry. We carry from 100 to 115 
men on each steamer, which includes master, two and three pilots, 
two and three quartermasters, two mates, three to seven engmeers, 
two chief stewardsj^urser, freight clerks, which are all capable men. 

Senator Smith. Tne old time sailor, who makes that his particular 
business, and who does all the work that appertains to sucn a voca- 
tion easily because of his experience, is not chosen for that kind of 
service. 

Mr. Austin. He is not to be obtained. 

Senator Smith. He is not to be found ? 

Mr. Austin. No, sir. 

Senator Smith. These deckhands are not sailors; they are people 
who are picked up for that service ? 

Mr. Austin. Deckhands are not what you would term sailors. 
They are men of various nationalities. We endeavor to keep them 
through the season, that they may become familiar with handling 
our Itfeboats, fire hose, in fact everything pertaining to life saving. 

Our mates, as we term them, who handle these boats, are the best 
men that we can pick up, and we keep them through the season if 
we can. They have to go through these drills, and tney get familiar 
with them, fevery man is at his station. 

Senator Smith. What do they do in the drills — Slower the boats ? 

Mr. Austin. They lower the boats and turn on the fire hose and 
everything of that land, what they would have to do in case we had a 
fire or an accident — ^using the fire hose in case of fire and lowering 
the boats in case of accident. This is done once a week. 

Senator Nelson. Are those men trained in rowing? Do you 
drill them in rowing ? 

Mr. Austin. Not very much. 

Senator Nelson. Areyour Ufeboats motor boats or gasoline boats 

or are they rowboats ? 

Mr. Austin. They are the metaUic rowboats, fully equipped with 
sail and mast, lantern, compass, water, and everything pertaining 
to Government rules, just the same as an ocean-going boat. 

Senator Nelson. Do you train your crew, any of them, in rowing 
those boats ? 

Mr. Austin. Not to my knowledge, under a drill. I should say 
75 per cent of them we employ could row a boat. 

Senator Smith. Suppose we made it a condition that they should 
be drilled every so often, and that should be entered in the log as a 
part of the record of the routine of the ship ; would that be a hardship ? 

Mr. Austin. On certain days in the week it would not. In tne 

summer our steamers come in in the morning and go out at night, as 

'our routes are all short. We usually use Monday for these drills, as 

the steamers come in on Sunday and do not go out until Monday 

night; or if they come in Monday we have very little cargo, and we 
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do not get very much business except the passenger business, and 
that takes care of itself, so that the crew has more time then. 

Senator Smith. How many of these men would be drilled, how 
many of these deck hands, in the boat drill ? 

Mr. Austin. It takes them all, the whole crew. Every man on 
board the ship has to participate in the boat driU. 

Senator Smith. What I meant was, would you lower more than 
one boat ? 

Mr. Austin. We would lower one boat. If we lowered one boat 
to-day the next time we would take another boat, and so on. 

Senator Smith. So that you would try them all out and try all 
the men ? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. 

Senator SMrrn. The men all go through this drill ? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. We are under the supervision of the local 
inspectors and take all of our instructions from them; and they 
are frequently present when the drill service is going on. 

Senator Smith. Do you not think that it would be a good thing 
for you to direct that these drills shall be entered as a part of 
the record in the ship's log, so that if you wanted to demonstrate 
your anxiety on that point all you would have to do would be to 
appeal to the record ? 

Mr. Austin. I think it is a good idea, and it is a very easy matter 
to have that done, simply giving a letter to each captain to that 
effect, which I will do, and will be glad to do. 

Senator Smith. Do you know of your own knowledge how long 
the quartermaster stands at the wheel at one time ? 

Mr. LiTTLBFiELD. That is, what the length of his watch is ? 

Senator Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Austin. I think it is 4 hours on and 4 hours off. On the 
Portland route, between Boston and Portland, is only 6 hours' 
run; on the Kennebec route it is 8 hours; on Boston and Bangor, 
10 hours' run. Between New York and Boston we carry three 
pilots and three Quartermasters. Between Boston and Bangor 
we do the same. Tney work two weeks and lay off one on full pay; 
that is to have every man fresh. Gen. Uhler advised me to do so. 

Mr. LiTTLBFiBLD. I just Want to ask a final question — whether you 
have adopted and put into practice aU the suggestions made by the 
Board of Supervising Inspectors in the operation of your line ? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir; m every way. 

Mr. Fubuseth. The question which the Senator really wanted 
answered was how long do they remain at the wheel at one time — 
four hours, six hours, or two hours ? 

Mr. Austin. They are four hours on and four hours off, and the 
other quartermaster is within 15 feet, and he can speak to him, and 
he is very ready and willing to come up, 

Mr. Fubuseth. Do you carry two quartermasters or three ? 

Mr. Austin. We carry two and three. 

Mr. Fubuseth. Where you carry two they stand four hours at a 
time, do they not ? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fubuseth. Do the same men who serve as quartermasters also 
serve as lookout men ? 

Mr. Austin. No, sir; we carry a bow watch besides. 
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Mr. FuRUSETH. Is that one of the freight handlers ? 

Mr. Austin. No, sir; that is all he does — watch. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. And he stands all night, all the trip then — six 
hours ? 

Mr. Austin. He stands all night; yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Would you like to say anything further, Mr. 
Austin ? 

Mr. Austin. Nothing more, thank you. 

Senator Smith. Then we will be very glad to hear from your con- 
sulting engineer. 

There being no further questions, Mr. Austin was thereupon 
excused. 

STATEMENT OF CABBOL S. SMITH, CONSULTIira ENGIirEER OF 
THE EASTEBir STEAMSHIP COBPORATIOIT, 100 BROADWAT, 
NEW TOBK, N. Y. 

Mr. LiTTLBFiELD. Mr. Smith, first state generally your business — 
your relation to the Eastern Steamship Corporation. 

Mr. Smith. I am employed as consulting engineer by the Eastern 
Steamship Corporation. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Are you a marine engineer ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LiTTLEPiELD. How long have you been such ? 

Mr. Smith. I have had a license for 25 years. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Are you connected with the Cramps' Shipbuild- 
ing Co. ? 

Mr. Smith. I am agent of the William Cramp & Co. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. How loHg have you been acting as the consult- 
ing marine engineer of the Eastern Steamship Corporation ? 

Mr. Smith. About two years. 

Regarding* the boats and rafts on the steamships of the Eastern 
Steamship Corporation, including the Massachusetts and Bunker Hillj 
and Old Colony Line, it is impossible to locate the rafts on the upper 
decks of these vessels to take care of aU the souls on the vessels that 
they are licensed to carry. 

The Belfast is licensed to carry 1,000 passengers and 115 crew. 
To raise that vessel to 60 per cent of her passengers and crew could 
not be done and locate the rafts on the passenger decks. The space 
is not available, and the deck is not designed to stack the increased num- 
ber of rafts on that deck. Therefore we have resorted to adding eight 
additional boats to the vessel, two collapsibles, retaining three life rafts. 
This will take care of about 50 per cent of her passengers and crew. 
For taking care of 60 per cent on her licensed passengers and crew at 
the present time, we will be called upon to place lire rafts in some 
other location, possibly on main deck, close to side ports, where they 
can be launched in three or four mimites, and is within 6 or 8 feet of 
the water level. If we are permitted to do that we can go to 60 per 
cent, but not without. Otherwise, it will be necessary to reduce the 
number of passengers and thereby reduce our earnings proportion- 
ately. Li other words, they will reduce the passenger-carrying capac- 
ity almost to the extent or taking away the profits during the rush 
season. 
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This follows through on the steamers Belfasty Camden, Governor 
Gohhj Calvin Av^tin, uiTigley, R. B. FuUer, and Citif of Bangor. 

Now, on vessels of light draft that are running mto the rivers and 
harbors of the New England coast the superstructures are all light 
construction to reduce the mean draft to the minimum. It would 
be a physical impjossibilitv to locate the rafts in nests of three, and 
at the saitie time if we did nest them in three and locate the ri^ts on 
the upper deck, the space available would be so limited as to make 
it impossible to successfully launch boats and rafts. So that the 
life-saving equipments exceeding 50 per cent would be a menace in- 
stead of a benent on this type of steamer. If we were permitted to 
locate some of these rafts at varying places, adjacent to the ports, 
we could meet the requirements as now exacted by reducing the 
passenger-carrying capacity about 25 per cent. 

Senator Smffh. You are referring to those regulations that Gen. 
Uhler has there ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; the regulations that are going into force if 
approved; so that all but steamers be required to reduce its capacity 
to a point where it is a question whether the earnings would be suffi- 
cient to warrant the operation the year through. We tried in two 
instances locating rafts on the upper deck of the vessel 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. On what vessel ? 

Mr. Smith. The Massachusetts and the Bunker HiU. Arranging 
those three deep would place a local weight of about 4,800 pounds on 
a space of less tnan 100 square feet, causing a depression of the decks 
which are not designed for this excessive weight. We would have to 
remove the rafts and add collapsible boats, and in addition to that 
we would be compelled to reduce the number of passengers, otherwise 
we could not have carried the complement of the boats and rafts 
required. 

Senator Perkins. Are those boats of steel or iron ? 

Mr. Smith. The steamers are of steel, with wood houses of light 
construction. 

Senator Perkins. Light top ? 

Mr. Smith. Ldght top worK, but perfectly seaworthy and strong, 
showing no indication of straining. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. What was the effect on the Massachusetts and 
Bunker HiU, 

Mr. Smith. The deck was depressed on the Massachusetts 3 inches 
where we stacked the rafts. This would wreck the deck 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Do you mean it sagged 3 inches ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. What do you suggest as a practical solution ? 

Mr. Smith. We would like to have permission to modify the rule, 
I think, providing that we could locate the rafts available to an 
accessible port or on the forecastle deck. 

Senator Nelson. There is one point that I forgot to inquire about. 
Those vessels that you spoke of are plying between those ports, short 
distances. Are they regular ocean-going steamers, or what we call 
Sound steamers ? 

Mr. Smith. They are a little different from the Sound steamer. 
They are built of steel sides above the guards to hurricane deck. 

Senator Nelson. They are not like regular full-fledged . ocean 
steamers ? 
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Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

Senator Perkins. Are they built to conform to the American rules t 
. Mr. Smith. The^ conform to the American rule of shipping and 
customhouse requirements. 

Senator Perkins. That is the same as the Bureau of Veritas ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir ; it is a little more severe in some respects than 
the Bureau of Veritas. The American classification societies have 
modified their rules for construction and brought the requirements up 
to the Lloyds rules. 

Senator Perkins. There was testimony before the Titanic investi- 

fation that she was constructed in excess of the requirements of the 
tritish Lloyds ? 

Mr. Smith. There is no doubt about that in some points; in other 
points she may not have been. I am not prepared to answer any 
question bearing upon that. 

Mr. Gardner. Is it not a fact that as to those particular boats 
which you speak of there is nothing iti the Lloyd requirements that 
would cover a vessel of that particmar type ? 

Mr. Smith. That is correct. The Lloyd classification does not 
apply to those vessels. 

Senator NBLsoi^^Have you any data showing the construction of 
those vessels ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; I have here some woodcuts [exhibiting pam- 
phletl. 

Senator Smith. I will ask you whether you think it desirable for 
us to have an American stanaard for the construction of ships i 

Mr. Smith. The American Bureau of Shipping to-day is the stand- 
ard for the United States. Under the present inspection they are 
building vessels for the United States Government under the Bureau 
of American and Foreign Shipping. That standard is recognized by 
the United States Government as well as ship builders and owners. 

Senator Smith. Is it too ambitious for us to attempt to have some- 
thing to say about the construction of ships in foreign shipyards 
intended for the American trade ? 

Mr. Smith. Well, 1 do not think we have any right to direct the 
control of the building abroad. We can reject the vessel after she 
arrives. 

Senator Smith. But if we fix a standard that is recognized as the 
American standard and impose it upon shipbuilders or shipowners 
who use our harbors, is that reasonable ? 

Mr. Smith. You can; ^ou can adopt the rule that is in existence 
by such classification societies and I am positive there would be no 
hesitancy on the part of foreign builders to follow such requirements 
as the classification requirements now in force are severe and drastic 
This also applies to the Bureau of American Shipping. They prob- 
abbr could oe carried farther, but the necessity has not arisen for it. 

Senator Smith. The Scientific American does not hesitate as 
occasion offers to suggest ways of improving the construction of 
ships? 

Mr. Smith. I have observed that. 

Senator Nelson. Would it be possible to require a uniform system 
of construction, that is, of vessels built and constructed in England, 
say on the Clyde, and constructed by the Cramps on the Delaware, 
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would it be possible to require them to pursue the same plan and 
system of construction in building their vessels ? 

Mr. Smith. They can be built identical. We build types to-day 
under identically the same policy and plans that they build. We 
follow out the riveting, spacing, and thickness of the material for 
scantlings, steel decks, and all the details. The Question arises then 
under wnich classification they build. Some buila under the French, 
some under the German, and others under the American-British rule. 

Senator Nelson. Is tnere much difference between those diflFerent 
systems ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, there is considerable variation for the type of 
ships. Rules are in force for different types of vessels. The American 
bureau provides for all types. 

Senator Nelson. We could not make an inflexible rule providing 
for one type, could we ? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

Senator Nelson. We would have to provide for a variety of types ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Are double bottoms desirable ? 

Mr. Smith. Double bottom vessels — the cellular type — are de- 
sirable. 

Senator Smith. There is no law or regulation requiring it. If it is 
desirable, and is a step in advancement, why not make it obligatory ? 

Mr. Smith. In my judgment, it does not follow that it is always a 
necessity. There are certain trades where a double bottom would 
prevent a vessel operating at a profit, on account of the cidded weight 
increasing the draft beyond the aepth of water in harbors. 

Senator Smith. What, for instance ? 

Mr. Smith. For inland-water trade. 

Senator Smith. You would have more bottom than depth of water 
at a good many places, as I know, but that does not go to the merits 
of the question. If a double bottom is really helpful and calculated 
to guard against danger or accident, why not prescribe that ? 

Mr. Smith. It is generally done. 

Senator Smith. I mean for the ocean. 

Mr. Smith. For ocean ffoing, I believe, it should be adopted. The 
double-bottom ship woula be m the right direction. 

Senator Smith. Capt. Hibberd said the other day that you could 
float anything almost under our law ? 

Mr. Smith. So you can. 

Senator Smith. I do not think that is very creditable to us; We 
are a great country, and lead the world in so many things, whv can 
not we arise to such an occasion as this, and have a standard that is 
distinctly American, and which is the result of careful study of the 

f)ractical experience of all ages ? Why can not we do this as well as 
eave it to some insurance company or some foreign board of trade ? 
Mr. Smith. I think we can, but take the case of many single-bottom 
ships that are constructed in this country to-day; the bulkheads 
are so located giving almost practically the same result as the double 
bottom. The bulkheads are close together, and the buoyancy of the 
ship is retained when one of these compartments is filled with water. 
She still has stability. It does not seem to me that it is essential to 
place a double bottom on a great many of the coastwise ships that 
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are running close to the coast and have bulkheads located so that the 
ship is safe if she is punctured. 

Senator Smith. Are you able to tell offhand how much additional 
expense that would involve in a ship or, say, a boat the size of the 
Belfastf 

Mr. Smith. That would entail an expense of from $25,000 to 
$60,000, depending on dimensions of vessels. 

Senator Smith. Additional ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. It depends entirely on the weight of ma- 
terial required for length and beam of vessels. 

Senator Smith. Would that impair its capacity in any way ? 

Mr. Smith. It would impair its earning capacity in a shoal-water 
port. There are certain ports where we can not nm a vessel on cer- 
tain of the rivers; if you add the additional weight of a double bottom, 
it would be necessary to materially reduce her upper structure, so 
that she could not carry the number of passengers or staterooms 
required. 

Senator Buktqn. Will you allow me to ask you a question? I 
have not heard all that has been said here, and it may soimd foolish 
to you, but do these vessels, as described in this pamphlet, have 
bulkheads and watertight compartments in them ? 

Mr. Smith. They have bulkheads without doors or openings in 
them. 

Senator Nelson. How many have you on these vessels ? 

Mr. Smith. It depends entirely upon circumstances — ^from three 
to five. 

Senator Nelson. What is their character ? 

Mr. Smith. They are steel bulkheads, stiffened with Z bars or angles. 

Senator Nelson. Do they run crosswise or lengthwise ? 

Mr. Smith. In some they run vertically and on others athwartships. 

Senator Smith. Following that up a Uttle further: The Senator 
has developed that point, x ou regard that as desirable. Now, you 
say they have no openings in them; in other words, these bulkheads 
are to protect you from possible damage from accident. In a col- 
lision, for instance, you injure one of those compartments, and it fills 
with water; there are no doors and it simply carries that water? 

Mr. Smith. It does if only one compartment is injured. 

Senator Smith. Exactly; it carries that water? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Now, that is desirable or you would not have 
done it. 

Mr. Smith. It is desirable. The laws of the United States, as well 
as the classification rules, locate the bulkheads and give the volume 
allowed in any one hold, and that volume is figured up against the 
total volume of the vessel. M 

Senator Smith. Now, that is done for the advantage of the company 
and for the advantage of the public ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; and also to add additional strength to the 
vessel. 

Senator Smith. Of course, they must have strength. I know it is 
a great task to undertake to lay down legislation for the shipping 
world, but we selected the Mauretania as a type of ship that was 
pretty well built. It was under subsidy and had about everything. 
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I suppose, of that kind. In other words, it was the last word. I am 
not so siu-e but what it is the last word now. 

Mr. SicrTH. I consider the Mauretania and the Lusitani4i the last 
word, as far as my information goes, regarding construction work. 

Senator Smfth. While it would not do to put all these conditions 
upon lines that could not afford it, or upon vessels that did not take 
the chances that that kind of a vessel takes, yet somewhere there 
ought to be a reasonable zone of fairness and efficiency and experi- 
fince that would enable us to fix an American requirement. I am 
rather keen to see something of that kind done. 

Mr. Smith. Well, I think through the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Conunerce and Labor, and the supervising inspectors 
through the Bureau of American and Foreign Shipping, from their 
information secured from progress made abroad, I think that our 
classification society is equal to the requirements to-day. It pro- 
vides for every type of vessel that is being built in this country. 

Senator Smith. That is very good. 

Mr. Smith. It has recently modified its requirements beyond that 
of 12 years ago. They had advanced long before the Titanic case, and 
the^r have taken advice from experts in a position to advance infer* 
mation from abroad, and also here. They have been progressive in 
the last few years, more so than for a number of years previously. 

Senator Smith. What do you think of this provision with reference 
to filing of corporation papers, giving the amount of capital, etc. 
Is there any harm in that ? 

Mr. Smith. I do not know enough about it to answer the question 
intelligently. 

Senator Nblson. I suppose Mr. Littlefield could answer that ? 

Mr. Smith. I do not handle the money. 

Mr. Littlefield. Just a Word before you close. You know and 
have examined all of these vessels of the Eastern Steamship Corpo- 
ration? 

Mr. Smith. I am familiar with them at the present time. 

Mr. Littlefield. How long have you been engaged with Mr. 
Austin in looking these vessels over with special reference to the 
question of what could be done physically in equipping them with 
lifeboats and life rafts ? 

Mr. Smith. Since the Titanic question arose. 

Mr. LiTTLBFiELD. Do you mean to say you have been engaged upon 
it all the time ? 

Mr. Smith. Practically all the time, examining the vessels and 
making surveys to see what could be done with regard to increasing 
the boatage and the rafts, and the placing of davits. 

Senator Smith. Have you made your recommendations ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Why is not this a proper subject for this committee 
to consider ? 

Mr. Smith. I have planned to install boats and rafts to the extent 
that it was possible to locate boats and rafts aboard these vessels up 
to about 60 per cent of the souls carried. 

Senator Smith. That is in regard to the lifeboat question. Have 
you dealt with the question of construction ? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir; the construction I have not taken up — you 
mean of the hull construction. No, sir; the hull construction "has 
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been passed upon and approved by the classification societies and the 
Government, and by the Supervising inspector Greneral, and I have 
concluded that that was as far as I should go at the present time. 

Senator Smith. I do not like to see an intelligent man i^o has given 
a great deal of study to a question of this kind close his mind absor 
lutely and take somebody else^s dictum. 

Mr. SMrm. It does not necessarily follow that I have taken the 
dictum of others. I have observed that in the construction of these 
vessels it is theusual type of construction which meets all requirementa 
It is safe. 

Senator Shith. But people are complaining against the usual type. 
They are complaining agamst this scientific ''liSt word." Even the 
people of England are complaining against it. 

Mr. Smith. I have not heard any complaints regarding this type of 
vessel. 

Senator Smith. Well, yes; they are complaining over there because 
this type was passed out to the public as one that has been constructed 
so carefully and scientifically that nothing could happen to it, and yet 
she is down at the bottom of the sea. 

Mr. Smith. Well, that would not have happened in a coastwise ship. 

Senator Smith. It would have happened if she struck a dereUct ? 

Mr. Smith. Not at the speed maintained here, 

Senator Smith. Of course there would have to be something pretty 
solid ? 

Mr. Smith. If she struck a derelict it would never have caused that 
damage. 

Senator Smith. I am sure of that. I am speaking about these other 
steamers. If you encountered any submerged or partly submerged 
obstacle, it would cause you damage. That is probably what you 
construct your double bottom for ? 

Mr. Smith. With a colUsion bulkhead. There has seldom been a 
coastwise ship that has gone abound and foundered, but when she 
struck a derelict she has generally come into port with the collision 
bulkhead intact. 

Senator Smith. That is just what Mr. Andrews, the builder, figured 
on in the case of the Titanic; that they could not possibly harm two 
bulkheads at one time, and they had buoyancy enough to carry all 
the water they made after that damage ? 

Mr. Smith. I guess there was more than two compartments in thait 
ship injured. 

S^^ator Smith. There were five. It ripped her right straight 
through, and when he saw that he did not even put a life belt on. 
His cdculations had not worked out, and yet those are the calculations- 
that almost every engineer and shipowner turn to as a Musselman 
turns to Mecca, with absolute confidence. 

Now, I do not make any pretensions of knowing at all the scientific 
construction of a ship. I will know a great deal more when I get 
through than I did laiow when I started. I wish we might fix an 
American standard. If some good engineer would come along and 
say he knows that this and that can be done, and that we can not 
go any further, well and good. 

Mr. Smith. We have the American standard. The British, French, 
German, and Italian are not to be compared with us as builders of 
coastwise vessels. 
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Senator Smith. You have not very much of a standard, for Capt. 
Hibbard said the other day that you could put out a tin boat and 
meet every requirement of "the law. 

Mr. Smith. They do not put out tin boats. They are all built to 
-meet the classification rules and the United States requirement. 

Senator Smith. He said as far as the law was concerned — and it 
may be that Gen. Uhler will pounce on a thing hke that under his 
discretionary power; but if you can put a tin boat on- the water, as 
Capt. Hibbara said, we need something, I do not know what. 

Mr. Smith. We have not been able to turn out any tin boats. 

Senator Nelson. Capt. Hibbard's remark was a species of poetic 
license to illustrate his point. 

Senator Smith. I hope that is so. 

Gen. Uhleb. He would not get very far with his tin boat. 

Senator Nelson. It was simply a figure of speech to enforce his 
remarks. You must not take it hterally. 

Mr. Smith. He is building a couple of vessels, but not with tip 
bottoms. His specifications are most drastic. 

Capt. Hibbard. I merely made the statement that it was the law; 
there were no regulations covering the construction of the hull, so 
far as the Government was concerned. The regulations simply 
applied to life-saving equipment and spaces occupied by the crew's 
quarters and the bouers. 

Senator Nelson. Is there any regulation as to the construction of 
the motive power — the engines and boilers ? 

Caj)t. Hibbard. There are engineers here who .can answer this 
question. Mr. Smith can answer to that question. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. So far as my clients are concerned, we will not 
bother the committee with any adverse or critical discussion of this 
because I do not hesitate to say that if the committee will leave us 
in this coastwise zone we can conform, as far as the ship hereafter 
to be constructed is concerned, subject to any supervision that the 
committee in its wisdom thinks ougnt to be made m connection with 
the hulls. That takes care of the whole thing. We will have no 
controversy about that. Anything that you want to do in' that line, 
that you think is reasonable, the corporation that I represent will 
stand by. 

Senator Smith. You are careful to say that, and Mr. Austin said 
it this morning. In fact, they want it safe. That is the only way 
thay can get the people on these boats, to make them safe. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Would it be impossible, after the careful exam- 
ination you have been giving this for th6 last two or three months, 
to boat these vessels up with Ufeboats with a capacity equal to the 
passengers and crews carried without so xeducing the passenger list 
as to make it practically a nonprofit-bearing line ? 

Mr. Smith. It is impossible; we could not do it without taking one 
set of deck houses off the vessels, and that would put the vessels 
down to the point where they would not earn their fixed chaise. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. That is taking into account the year around ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. With the permission of the committee, I just 
want to show what this company has done under the instructions of 
Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith, have you, under authority from the Eastern 
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Steamship Corporation, made any contracts for lifeboats and life 
rafts? 

Mr. Smith. I have exceeded $76,000 expenditure to date in life- 
saving equipment. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Is it possiblc for you to get that equipment on 
the ships within the next month, or within the next two months ? 

Mr. Smith. It is physically impossible to get the entire equipment 
in within three months. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Explain to the committee briefly why. 

Mr. Smith. We were one of the first to place orders for the boats. 
Placing orders with three different firms, supposing we could get 
delivery of 4 boats a week. We have received 20 boats now. We 
will receive but about 3 boats per week on the balance of order from 
two of the builders and none irom one of the builders for about six 
weeks later. life rafts we can secure at the rate of about 5 a week. 
Ordering sixty and odd life rafts, we do not expect to get them under 
10 weeks, and it is impossible for us to complete the equipment within 
90 days from date in its entirety. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. That is, on the basis of 50 per cent that you have 
been operating on of the passengers and crew? 

Mr. Smith, i es, sir. In adcution to that, we have reduced the 
passengers 200 on some vessels. 

Mr. Smith was thereupon excused. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. If tne committee will excuse me a moment, when 
Senator Nelson was out I suggested that I assumed that the language 
of his bill was not intended to cover the coastwise trade. I am not quite 
certain about that. I did not state it as my opinion of its construc- 
tion. My judgment is the language used in tne bill does cover the 
coastwise trade and, of course, all the committee desires is to follow 
the suggestion 

Senator Nelson. I want to say to you that my bill, Uke the bill 
introduced by Senator Smith — both are tentative, and after a ftdl 
hearing and investigation there will probably be a new bill prepared by 
the committee that will not be entirely like either of these bills. After 
getting all the light we can we wijl undoubtedly incorporate what we 
deem to be best. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. I simplv did not want the record to show that I 
even inferentially expressed the opinion that an ocean-going ship 
would not include the coastwise vessel that is engaged in navigating 
the seas. 

Senator Nelson. Of course neither bill contains this classification 
that Gen. Uhlei; has suggested here. 

Mr. Smith. I understand that. 

Senator Nelson. And while I do not know of any reason now to the 
contrary, it seems to me that his classification is on a proper basis. It 
might mean some little detail. We might change it; but I think he 
has suggested the proper laws. You can not lay down a hard-and-fast 
rule for all classes. You have got to separate them into classes, as he 
has done, and I think he has made a very good classification and 
separation. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. May I ask if the committee will include in the 
printed report the statistical information that I have here ? 

Senator Smith. We will be very glad to do so. 
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The statistical information referred to is as follows: 

Eastern Steamship Co. 

No. 1. — Receipts and expenditures by months. 

(Dee. 31, 1911.] 



MontlL 



January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
October... 
November. 
December. 



Trips. 



7»- 
64- 
81- 
100- 
158- 
174- 
29^ 



196- 

136- 

122- 

88- 



fi»- 4W 

4fr- 4W 

53- 6W 

75- 5 W 

133- 10 W 

182- 14 W 

199- 16 W 

213- 20 W 

194- 12 W 

6a- 8W 

eo- 9W 

62- 4 W 



1,664-1,320-111 W 



Expenses. 



S78,084.21 
75,258.68 
87,483.95 
114,748.99 
150,520.20 
174,069.35 
190,615.78 
191,749.06 
168,996.52 
143,425.12 
122,408.91 
104,822.17 



1,602,184.94 



Reoelpts. 



$48,596.14 

40,072.08 

55,080.58 

90,399.06 

148,322.47 

221,306.23 

371,154.96 

410,169.86 

283,521.06 

147,940.93 

89,950.88 

66,204.42 



1,981,828.56 



Baksoe for moQtili. 



Debit 



829,488.07 

26,186.60 

32,394.37 

24,349.93 

2,197.73 



32,458.03 
38,617.75 



185,692.48 



Credit. 



847,236.88 
180,539.18 
218,420.80 
114,523.43 
4,515.81 



665,236.10 
185,602.48 



379,543.62 



Total 



6,673 

4,127 

7,453 

10,806 

22,421 

39,292 

84,060 

07,9S7 

69,891 

19,562 

10,147 

8,518 



360,836 



No. 2. — Summary of passengers carried, 19X1. 



Month. 



January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 

Total 



Banntr 
dlvimon. 



1,845 

1,350 

2,429 

3,406 

9,011 

13,514 

22,726 

28,837 

18,715 

7,212 

4,043 

3,149 



116,^7 



Portland 

divifiion. 



2,925 

2,109 

4,178 

5,438 

8,881 

13,938 

27,207 

25,967 

16,460 

6,840 

4,148 

4,284 



Intemation< 
al division. 



793 

606 

846 

1,627 

1,808 

5,332 

17,126 

22,052 

14,713 

3,120 

1,499 

1,085 



122,445 



70,606 



Kemiebeo 
division. 



No. 3. 
Bangor divieionf passengers carried. 



334 

2,721 

6,508 

17,002 

21,131 

10,003 

2,390 

457 



60,546 



Total. 



5,073 

4,127 

7,453 

10,805 

22,421 

39,292 

84,060 

97,987 

59, 891 

19,662 

10, 147 

8,518 



369,836 



Month. 



January. . . 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 



Total. 



Number 
of trips. 



18 
16 
18 
28 
64 
52 
58 
62 
56 
35 
36 
19 



Steamers. 



Belfast. 



1,846 
1,350 

1, Vvo 

999 

4,627 

7,161 

11,153 

14,523 

9,476 

4,109 

2,217 

1,642 

61,050 



Camden. 



481 
2,707 
4,384 
6,363 
11,573 
14,314 
9,239 
3,103 
1,826 
1,507 

55,187 



Total 
passengers 

month. 



1,846 

1,350 

.2,429 

3,406 

9,011 

13,614 

22,726 

28,837 

18,715 

7,212 

4,043 

3,149 

116,237 



Average 
per trip. 



103 
84 
134 
122 
167 
260 
392 
466 
334 
206 
116 
166 



Estimated 

crew per 

trip. 



96 

95 

95 

100 

100 

115 

115 

115 

115 

100 

95 

95 



Total 

average 

passengers 

and crew 

per trip. 



196 
1T9 



222 

267 
375 
507 
580 
449 
306 
210 
251 
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Portland divinon. 



Month. 



Jannaiy.... 
Felnxuury. . . 

Hareh 

ApriL 

May 

Jnne , 

July 

August , 

September . . 

October 

November . . 
December... 



Total. 



Number 
of trips. 



62 
40 
54 
50 
54 
58 
62 
62 
54 
50 
52 
61 



Steamers. 



Bay 

State. 



1,411 

1,063 

2,132 

1,853 

965 

7,261 

12,853 

12,645 

7,976 

3,468 

1,983 

1,040 



54,64D 



Govemar 
Dingley. 



1,524 
1,106 
2,046 
2,866 
2,384 



492 
2,342 



12,760 



R. B. 

Fuller. 



719 

4,532 

6,687 

14,354 

13,322 

o, 4o4 

3,372 

1,673 

902 



54,045 



Total 



gersper 
month. 



2,935 

2,160 

4,178 

5,438 

7,881 

13,938 

27,207 

25,967 

16,460 

6,840 

4,148 

4,284 



121,446 



Average 
per trip. 



56 

54 

77 

108 

146 

240 

439 

418 

304 

131 

80 

84 



Esti- 
mated 
crew 
per 
trip. 



85 

85 

85 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

85 

85 

85 



Total 
average 
passen- 
gers and 
orew per 
trip. 



141 
139 
162 
208 
246 
340 
63» 
518 
404 
216 
165 
16» 



No. 4. 
International division^ passengers carried^ 1911 » 



Month. 



January.... 
February.. 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

Joly 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 



Total. 



Number 
of trips. 



9 
8 
9 
16 
23 
32 
53 
52 
49 
26 
23 
16 



Steamers. 



Calvin 
Austin. 



793 

608 

846 

1,154 

721 

2,223 

u, vVo 

4,328 

6,042 

1,431 

975 

1,066 



23,199 



Gov. 
Cobb. 



473 
1,087 
2,009 
7,100 
9,136 
4,678 
1,147 



25,598 



Gov. 
Dingley. 



1,040 
6,023 
8,589 
6,093 
642 
524 



21,811 



Total 
passen- 
gers per 
month. 



793 

606 

846 

1,627 

1,808 

5,332 

17,125 

22,052 

14,713 

3,120 

1,499 

1,086 



70,606 



Average 
per trip. 



88 

76 

94 

102 

78 

166 

323 

424 

300 

120 

65 

68 



Esti- 
mated 
crewptf 
trip. 



90 

90 

90 

104 

104 

104 

104 

104 

104 

90 

90 

90 



Total 
average 
passen- 
gers and 
crew per 

trip. 



178 
166 
184 
20& 
182 
270 
427 
528 
404 
210> 
155 
156 



Kenn^hee division j passengers carriedy 1911, 





Number 
of trips. 


Steamers. 


Total 
passengers 
per month. 


Average 
per trip. 


Estimated 

crew per 

trip 


Total 
averagcf 


Month. 


City of 
Bangor^ 


City of 
Roduand. 


passengers 
and crew 
per trip. 


Jflini wy .... 
















Februuy 
















l^Utf^ 
















April 


6 
27 
32 
56 
62 
37 
24 
12 


334 
2,721 
5,456 
8,734 
10,630 
6,230 
2,390 
467 




334 

2,721 

6,508 

17,002 

21, 131 

10,003 

2,390 

457 


65 
101 
203 
303 
341 
270 
100 

38 


85 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
85 
85 


14a 


May 




201 


JrmPi, , ., 


1,053 

8,268 

10,501 

3,773 


303 


July 


403 


August 


441 


September 

October 


370 

185 


November 




123 








Total 




36,951 


23,595 


60,546 
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No. 5. — Present equipment of lifeboats and life jafts on the steamers of the Eastern 

Steamship Corporation. 



Life- 
boats. 



Belfast 

Camden 

Governor Cobb... 

G. Austin 

Governor Dlngley 

R.B. Fuller 

Bay State 

City of Rockland.. 
CityofBaneor.... 

North Lanof 

North Star 

Bunker Hill 

Massachusetts 

Old Colony 



10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

8 
6 
6 
8 
8 

10 
10 
10 



Length. 



Feet. 
20.0 
20.0 



23.8 
20.6 

22.0 

22.0 
22.8 
20.0 



23.8 
r6-24.0 
[2-26.0 
f6-24.0 
12-26.0 
f6-24.0 
[4-26.0 



Cubic 

cai>ao- 

ity. 



{ 



180.0 
180.0 
203.0 
280.0 
239.0 
198.0 
206.0 
198.0 
243.0 
240.0 



254.6 
258.0 

258.0 

258.0 



Num- 
ber of 
Ufe 
rafts. 



} 



2 
2 
5 
3 
5 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 



Number 

OfjMIA- 

sengera 
each. 



{ 



28 
28 
24 
28 
36 
2-36 
1-28 
28 
28 
28 



28 
4-28 
1-18 
4-28 
1-18 
4-28 
1-18 



Crew. 



}■ 



15 

15 

93 

4 

15 



90 



50 
58 
58 



Pas- 
senger 
capac- 
ity. 



121 
121 
230 
260 
304 

16a 

180 
167 
167 
216 
215 

388 
388 
388 



Total. 



236 
236 
323 
364 
419 

263 

270 
257 
257 
315 
315 

538 
538 
538 



Present 

permit 

to carry. 



1,000 
1,000 
525 
1,000 
1,200 

900 

900 
700 
700 



850 
850 
850 



STATEMEITT OF H. H. RATMOND, VICE PRESIDEITT AND QEIT- 
EEAL MAITAGER CLYDE STEAMSHIP CO. AND THE MALLOBT 
STEAMSHIP CO., PIER 36, NORTH RIVER, NEW TORK. 

Mr. Raymond. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I did not really 
come here to address the committee on this bill. I am, like most of 
the managers, interested in the legislation that affects steamships. 
Our position is one of cooperation entirely. If there is anythmg 
better that can be had, we want it. 

As I interpret the act, as respects these first several pages here, it 
applies more to the foreign companies than it does to the American 
companies. Certainly I can see no objection to that information 
being furnished. The American lines are under the jurisdiction of 
^ the interstate Commerce Commission, and it is already furnished, 
and we happen to be in that position. 

Senator DMnn. American corporations are, also. That informa- 
tion is in the possession of the Bureau of Corporations. 

Mr. Raymond. The Bureau of Corporations as well. 

Senator Smith. We are extending it to foreign corporations doing 
bysiness in this country. 

Mr. Raymond. I think it is proper. As to the construction, that 
is more technical than I care to go into. We have men who are 
better able to discuss that than I am. From an operative standpoint, 
the double bottom is objectionable on some of our routes, ihave 
been connected with the Mallory Line over 26 years, and we have 
never lost a ship in that time. 

Senator Nelson. Between what ports does that line ply ? 

Mr. Raymond. Between New York and Key West; New York and 
Mobile; New York and Tampa, and New York and Galveston. We 
have had casualties, or accidents to the crew, where they fall in the 
holds, but we have never lost a passenger. As to the Clyde company, 
I think their record is eaually good — certainly as far as I know And 
I have been with them nve years. All of our ships, with a few ex- 
• ceptions, are single bottoms and they are built that way on account 
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of the shoal water at South Atlantic and Gulf ports; they were built 
as light as possible under proper classification rules that their draft 
would be as little as possible. 

It is well known that a ship performs her service and takes care 
of the public needs better bv being built for a oertain trade. Of 
course, they follow the classification rules with regard to safety, but 
it is a commercial business, and if we are to succeed in this country 
and get back the tonnage, we must have the assistance of the (Jovem- 
ment to the extent of not prescribing such rules for the construction 
of a ship that would prohibit them being operated successfully or 
economically. 

Senator Nelson. Does not a double bottom involve more or less 
deeper draft? 
Mr. Raymond. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson, And more difficulty; that is, assuming that you 
want to carry the quantity of freight that your vessel is capable of 
does it not involve greater difficulty in entering many of these narbors 
that are not so deep ? 

Mr. Raymond. That is what I tried to convey in the beginning. 
That is the real reason of the single bottoms, and then again we have 
not any rocks to contend with in the trade that we operate in. There 
are practically only two ledges between New York and the Florida 
reefs— Cape Hatteras and Frying Pan Shoals. If you go anywhere 
else you go on the sand. 
Senator Smith. Those are prettv hazardous, are they not ? 
Mr. Raymond. They do not pick up many vessels. 
Senator Smith. They picked up one that I knew of once, and I 
have not forgotten it. Tney picked up an English ship and destroyed 
it right in my sight. 

ifi. Raymond. While I have stated our objection to the double 
bottoms, we are prepared to cooperate to the fullest extent prac- 
ticable. We want more safety if we can get it. We want everything 
that we can get and take advantage of not only the opinions oi 
experts in this country but of other countries. 

Senator Nelson, i ou heard Gen. Uhler's statement about life- 
boat equipment for these diflFerent classes of vessels. Now, what do 
you say on that subject ? 

Mr. Raymond. I think that his suggestions are not only fair but 
adequate to protect life, but I have lots of sympathy with my neigh- 
bors here. They have to carry so many passengers that they have 
to have that sort of life equipment. We are boated for every soul 
aboard, because we do not carry many passengers. Our maximum is 
probably 300. 

Senator Nelson. So you have lifeboats enough without rafts or 
collapsible boats ? 
Mr. Raymond. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. Your boats are mainly freighters, are theyi 
Mr. Raymond. Partly freight, and some passenger-cargo boats. 
Senator Nelson. What is the average tonnage of your boats — I 
mean freight tonnage ? 
Mr. RAYMOND; In dead weight ? 
Senator Nelson. Yes. 
Mr. Raymond. About 3,000 to 3,500 dead weight. 
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Senator Nelson. I mean the freight-canying capacity; I do not 
mean the displacement. 

Mr. Raymond. That is the cargo capacity. Some go as high as 
5,000 or 5,500. 

Mr. LrrTLEFiEij). What is the passenger capacity of the 5,000-ton 
freight carrier. 

MT. Raymond. Only 200; 100 first class and 100 second class. 

Senator Nelson. Are your boats built all tmder one of these 
classifications that have been enumerated here or are they boats of 
different tjrpes ? 

Mr. Raymond. We have built under three classifications that I 
know of — the English Lloyd's, American Bureau of Shipping, and the 
French Veritas. 

Senator Nelson. Is there much difference in the cost and in the 
solidity of the vessels between the three different systems ? 

Mr. Raymond. I do not think there is. Any shipbuilder who will 
not build under any rules that you lay down for them. 

Senator Nelson. I mean would it cost more under one system 
than the other — that is, the same size of boat ? 

Mr. Raymond. Possibly; but very Uttle. The English Uoyds 
might be a little more. I Ho not think that is to-day, is it, Mr. Smith ? 

Mr. Smith. Very little over the present American bureau. 

Mr. Raymond. It used to be, but the American bureau has come 
up and the other has come down. 

Mr. LiTTLEriELD. Mr. Smith says only about 2 per cent. 

Senator Nelson. Is there any difference as to their safety as to 
navigation, I mean ? 

Mr. Raymond. I think that ours is as good, if not better than any 
of them. 

Senator Nelson. These may seem foolish questions to you navi- 
gators, but you know in the interior I am only accustomed to sailing 
in schooners. 

Senator SMrra. Are your vessels equipped with wireless ? 

Mr. Raymond. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smffh. What company ? 

Mr. Raymond. The United Wireless. 

Senator Smith. That is the Marconi company ? 

Mr. Raymond. It has been taken over by tne Marconi company. 
There have been some legal compUcations that have arisen in the last 
week or so ; but it has been purchased by them. 

Senator Smith. How long have your vessels been equipped with 
wireless ? 

Mr. Raymond. We put on the first wireless outfit on a vessel in 
America. 

Senator Smith. Do you equip your ships under the same general 
arrangement that other companies do? 

Mr. Raymond. Yes, sir. We pay $100 for installation and $62.50 
a month for one operator and $112.50 for two, and $10 per month for 
the generating set. 

Senator Smith. You have two operators on your boat ? 

Mr. Raymond. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Have you found it serviceable in great emergen- 
cies? 
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Mr. Kaymond. We have never had occasion to use it that way, I 
am glad to say; but it has been very serviceable. 

Senator Smith. Is it used by your patrons very much for commer- 
cial purposes ? 

Mr. Ratmond. I can better answer that by saying what the wire- 
less people told me, namely, that there are only two lines out of New 
York on the coast that are paying — one is the Old Dominion Line 
Steamship Co. and the other the Clyde Line. From all the others 
they do not get enough earnings to pay for their expenses other than 
what they get directly from the companies. 

Senator Smith. Do you have boat drills on your vessels ? 

Mr. Raymond. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. How often, can vou tell ? 

Mr. Raymond. Once a week. 

Senator Smith. Does that mean that you lower all or a portion of 
the lifeboats ? 

Mr. Raymond. Not all of them — one or two — and then the next 
time it is different boats. If they have a drill in New York the boats 
that are on the river side are put out, and if it is down South it is the 
other side of the deck. 

Senator Smith. Is it your experience that those boat drills impress 
the sailors or the crew ? 

Mr. Raymond. It can not help but do it. 

Senator Smith. Do they get a chance to get into them when the 
water is rough ? 

Mr. Raymond. No, sir; they can not do that except at sea, and that 
would not be practicable. 

Senator Nelson. I suppose you never lower them while the boat is 
sailing ? 

Mr. Raymond. Except to pick up somebody who is on a wreck. 
We do that frequently — not frequently, but it has occurred several 
times. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Do you always stop for them ? 

Mr. Raymond. We stop the ship. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. What do you think of this proposition to lower a 
lifeboat full of passengers when the vessel is under way ? 

Mr. Raymond. I do not beUeve it would be possible. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Would it be practically impossible? 

Mr. Raymond. I think so. 

Senator Smith. Do you mean for drill purposes ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. No; I mean the genei-al proposition that anv- 
body at sea, under any conditions, especially in rough weather, could 
undertake to lower a lifeboat loaded with persons when the vessel is 
under way. There would be danger of drowning everybody on the 
boat. 

Senator Smith. Where did that suggestion come from ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. I make it. 

Senator Smith. But it is not made seriously ? 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. It is in the bill. It has been the law since 1871. 

Senator Smith. Oh, no; I do not understand it that way. 

Gen. Uhler. No, sir; that is the test of the disengaging apparatus. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. That it must be speedily done. 

Gen. Uhler. No; that it must be such that it can be disengaged 
whether the boat is still or whether she is going ahead. 

47944— FT 2—12 ^5 
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Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. But the inference is that the boat may be low- 
ered at speed. 

Senator Smith. Oh, no; we have been charged with a good many 
foolish things, and most of them never occurred, as in this case. 

Gen. Uhler. If you will allow me to explain, that I will say that 
it is simplj the test of the disengaging apparatus that we require 
under section 4471. It must be such that ooth ends of the boat can 
be disengaged simultaneously by one man whether the boat is under 
speed or otherwise. That is, you do not have to speed the vessel to 
disengage your boat. 

Senator Smith. Of course, on the other plan you would have to 
call for volunteers, and the most courageous people aboard would 
get into the lifeboat. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Allow me to suggest that the language of the bill 
is by no means a suggestion of the committee. It has been the law 
since 1871. I have m mind this: ''To be sufficiently arranged if 
such vessels be under speed or otherwise.'^ If I read the English 
language correctly, that means it is understood and expected that 
they must at some time launch a lifeboat when the vessel is under 
speed. 

Gen. Uhler. We test it in that way; that is the way we test the 
disengaging hooks. We test them when the boat has stopped, and 
again when she is under speed. We test her under all conditions. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. It is academic, then, as far as handling pas- 
sengers is concerned ? 

Gen. Uhler. Not at all. 

Senator Smith. We have got so that we do everything very rapidly 
now. If we call for a book froifi the library it is here by the time 
you have asked the question, but we do not want to have passengers 
on vessels depart this world quite as suddenly as that. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. I hopc not. We agree with the chairman as to 
the propriety of the proposition. 

Senator Smith. I would not want to put such a provision into the 
law. I hope no English newspaper will criticize me for that unwise 
interpretation. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. There has not been anything done here to-day 
to cause criticism. 

Senator Smith. There has not been anything done at any time to 
oflFend them. They have nothing to complain of, if they get the 
facts. 

Senator Nelson. What suggestions have you to make in regard to 
lifeboat equipment, construction of ship, and the handling of ship and 
the provision for passengers and the crew — any suggestions or modi- 
fications of the existing rules and regulations of laws that you think 
are necessary and appropriate, and that should be enacted into law 
to form a part of our regulations; any defect anywhere that you think 
we ought to cure by legislation or by rules ? 

Mr. Raymond. Well, that is a pretty broad question. On the con- 
struction I think we have covered it. We have got to have ships, 
differently constructed ships as far as the bulkheads and all that sort 
of thing is concerned to suit different trades. Those are purely tech- 
nical questions that I am not qualified to answer. On the construc- 
tion, we have endeavored to cover that, but ships, so far as bulkheads 
concerned, must be differently constructed for different trades. For 
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example, ships operating between some ports in the Clyde and Mallory 
seirice, as well as some other lines, are large earners of lumber, and it 
is not practicable to have bulkheads too close together. These are 
technical and operating questions, which should be fully considered 
before any radical change in rules is made. 

Senator Nelson. Excuse me for interrupting you. I am only 
asking for information. Then, you think in that direction that some- 
thing could and ought to be done ? 

Mr. Raymond. I do not admit that, because I think if we go ahead 
in the next 25 years with as little loss of life and disasters on tnis coast 
as we have had in the last 25 years, we will be very fortunate. We 
had a ship the other day in collision with another snip in the Gulf of 
Mexico. The other ship was cut to her keel, and she was 25 miles 
off shore, and she went into her harbor. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Under her own steam ? 

Mr. Raymond. Tender her own steam. 

Senator Smith. How far would that be ? 

Mr. Raymond. Twenty-five miles offshore. The only thing bad 
about that was that in one of the ships the fireroom crew, over which 
we have very little control now% they being under the domination of 
unions, left the ship. You can not have efficiency without discipline. 

Senator Smith. Did you say you were handicapped by the unions 
in that respect ? 

Mr. Raymond. Badly. We should control our crews. We should 
be permitted to engage those that are best qualified for the position 
which we have to fill. 

Senator Nelson. Are you restrained from so doing ? 

Mr. Raymond. We are. 

Senator Nelson. In what manner? 

Mr. Raymond. By the unions who furnish our crews. They have 
a board on the wall of their hall. \\Tien a man goes in there it is first 
in first out, whether he is competent or not. 

Senator Nelson. They deprive you of the power of selection ? 

Mr. Raymond. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Do they not name certain vocations to which men 
are especially fitted ? 

Mr. Raymond. They do not know what they are fitted for. 

Senator Smith. Take the sailors ? 

Mr. Raymond. Who is going to define a sailor? I am a better 
judge of a sailor than those union delegates are. 

Senator Smith. I would define a sailor as one who makes the busi- 
ness of the sea his principal vocation. 

Mr. Raymond. The old-fashioned definition of sailor is one that 
could reef, splice, and steer. The sailor of to-day on a modern steam- 
ship is entirely different from those of the old days. 

Senator Smith. It would not be bad to have one that could meet 
that early requirement. 

Mr. Raymond. It certainly would not be. 

Senator Smith. If you are going to have sails on lifeboats, you have 
got to have somebody who knows how to put them up. 

Mr. Raymond. There should be a law against a sail in a lifeboat. 
It is simply an unnecessary weight and more or less danger. 

Senator Nelson. Of capsizing? 

Mr. Raymond. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Nelson. Unless they are very skilled men in handling the 
sails, of the very best- kind, is it a danger on a lifeboat? 

Mr. Raymond. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. It is far better to have simply oars ? 

Mr. Raymond. It is the heaviest thing in the boat to-day. 

Senator Smith. They have got to be skilled. 

Senator Nelson. You have got to have expert men to handle sails 
on lifeboats at sea in a hurricane or a storm. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. And rough weather. 

Senator Nelson. Yes. 

Mr. Raymond. If we could have somebody with courage enough 
to get a little legislation against these people that are aflFecting the 
efficiency of the crews of the ship, it would help. Let us go back to 
where we were with the old timers. 

Senator Smith. I have not seen very much of it ijiyself , but it looks 
to me as though they were pulled together very suddenly, and rather 
recklessly on the Titanic, 

Mr. Raymond. I do not know anything about the Titanic, only 
what I read, but the Maine sailors — we regard as the best in the 
world — they have gone back to the farms because they will not join 
these unions of foreigners. 

Senator Smith. Is that because they make better wages on the 
farms ? 

Mr. Raymond. No, sir; it is because these foreign people wiH not 
go on the ships with them. The Titanic was under the union sailors. 

Senator Smith. Not a high standard. 

Mr. Raymond. They are the lowest standard in the world. 

Senator Smith. In some departments. For instance, they took 
men for stewards that never had seen a lifeboat. 

Mr. Raymond. Mr. Chairman, how are they going to help it ? Our 
ships are tied up at the dock if we do not take such as the union 
furnishes. 

Senator Smith. I know how I would help it ; it may not be practi- 
cable, but if I had my way about it and was an employer of a large 
number of men in that special business, I would make the task as 
agreeable as I could make it. I would make the compensation as fair 
as it was possible to be. I would surround the office, whatever it was, 
with the dignity that it is entitled to, and I would exact good service 
in return. 

Mr. Raymond. We do everything; we try to exact good service. 
We do all that you have mentioned and more. I have been to sea 
myself, and the quarters to-day in the modern ships are better for 
the crew than we used to have in the second cabin 25 years ago. 

Senator Smith. Do your boats load and unload with your regular 
crew? 

Mr. Raymond. No. sir. 

Senator Smith. Why not ? 

Mr. Raymond. Because we try to have sailors on the ships, and on 
shore we have longshoremen. We handle too much cargo to be 
handled by sailors. We had last year something over 2,000,000 tons 
of cargo. We could not carry crew enough to handle that. 

Senator Smith. When you are in port your regular crew are practi- 
cally idle, are they ? 

Mr. Raymond. They are, but not more than they should be. 
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Senator Smith. Are they paid during that time ? 

Mr. Raymond. They are; yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. And no service is exacted that is more than the 
ordinary routine ? 

Mr. Raymond. Eight hours a day ordinary routine to keep the 
vessel up is what they should do, but if it happens to be the wmm of 
some leader who wants them in a parade, they come and take them off. 

Senator Smith. It is not possible then to load and unload your 
freight with your crew ? 

Mj. Raymond. Oh, my; no, sir. 

Senator Smith. In your boats, as I understand, that could not be 
done because you have such a large amount of freight ? 

Mr, Raymond. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. But suppose sailors on board vessels were given 
compensation that additional service in port would entail, and oppor- 
tunity to spend their time in port in doing the business that is mti- 
mately related to their voyage, do you not think that that would 
attract a better class of people ? 

Mr. Raymond. I will have to hear that question again, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Smith. I say, suppose a ship that carried considerable 
freight would unload and load through its own complement or crew, 
and they would give that additional employment and the additional 
wage that would naturally come to them from it, would that be 
helpful at all ? 

Mr. Raymond. That is not practicable with our type of vessel. 
We pay them by the month and give them their lodging and board. 

Senator Nelson. What is your average rate of wages ? 

Mr. Raymond. On the deck ? 

Senator Nelson. Yes; deckhands. 

Mr. Raymond. $30 for a sailor; $35 for a quartermaster; $40 
for carpenters and boatswains. 

Senator Nelson. What employees get less than $30 a month — 
what class ? 

Mr. Raymond. None but the waiters. The minimum wage on 
one of our ships is $22.50 a month, and that is a waiter. That is an 
equipment to 50. 

Senator Nelson. Do you ship your men by the month or by the 
voyage ? 

Mr. Raymond. By the month. We pay them every voyage so that 
they can have. their money. 

Senator Smith. You have seamen on your vessels ? 

Mr. Raymond. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. And able seamen ? 

Mr. Raymond. So regarded. 

Senator Smith. And deck hands ? 

Mi\ Raymond. No, sir; seamen. 

Senator Smith. All seamen ? 

Mr. Raymond. All seamen. 

Senator Smith. Do you make any distinction in the pay of seamen ? 

Mr. Raymond. The distinction goes from the officers, one, two, and 
three. Then boatswains, carpenters, quartermasters, and seamen. 

Senator Smith. If a man has been a sailor and has been regarded 
as an efficient man in that business, do you make any distinction 
between him and the others ? 
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Mr. Raymond. They are all alike. 

Senator Smith. I think that is where one of the difficulties arises. 

Mr. Raymond. We are paying the largest salaries in the world on 
our ships in America. 

Senator Smith. But you do not dignify the service; you do not 
give to the service a dignity that it ought to have. For instance, if 
a man is a sailor, and an experienced sailor,why is he not worth more 
than a man that you pick up who does not know anything about it ? 

Mr. Raymond. He is, but the unions demand equal wages for all. 
We are perfectly willing to have that. 

Senator Smith. That is, you are perfectly wiDing to pay accord- 
ing to their knowledge. 

Mr. Raymond. Yes, sir; we have some that are not worth $15 a 
month. There have been ships that have gone out of port in the 
last two weeks with practically a deck crew drunk and would not 
work, and were forced to work the next day. 

Senator Smith. Even that is not so bad as the statement that was 
made here the other day that one of the big boats in Liverpool w^as 
sent out with the men who were in the jails — the jails were emptied. 

Mr. Raymond. I question that statement. I read it this after- 
noon. I do not believe it. 

Senator Nelson. No ; I do not believe it. 

Mr. Raymond. I tliink whoever made that statement ought to 
be asked to produce the proof. 

Senator Smith. I asked him whether or not he knew what he 
was saying, and he said he did; that he was there at the tune. He is 
here in the room now and can make his own statement. 

Mr. Raymond. That would not make any difference to my mind. 

Senator Smith. He is a man of integrity. 

Mr. Raymond. Yes, sir; there is no question about that, I think, 
but he is a Uttle wild in his statements. I have heard of some of 
them before. 

Senator Smith. It is a pretty bad state of affairs. 

Mr. Raymond. Yes, sir; very bad, if true. 

Senator Smith. If true, it does not speak very well for those ship- 
owners in authority. Do you think of anything further that you 
would Uke to say ? 

Mr. Raymond. No, sir. I would be very glad to answer any 
question at any time. Our ships are boated up to the standard; 
we put everything on them required. 

Senator Nelson. Do you have searchlights on your ships ? 

Mr. Raymond. Yes, sir; and have always had since electricty has 
been used. 

Senator Nelson. What do you tliink about the provisions of one 
of these bills, that the lookouts should have their eyes tested as to 
their visual capacity ? 

Mr. Raymond. I think there is no objection to that. 

Senator Nelson. Would not that be a good rule ? 

Mr. Raymond. I see no objection to it at all. It would be a good 
thing. 

Mr. Raymond was thereupon excused. 

Senator Smith. I have a couple of letters that I think I will have 
put in the record, one from the general agent of the Associated Marine 
Departments, 143 Liberty Street, New York, in which he suggests that 
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it would be proper for Congress to pass Senate Joint Resolution 112, 
calling for tne appointment of a commission, and the other a com- 
munication from Mr. Lloyd, the secretary of the National Board of 
Steam Navigation, in wmch he makes some observations regarding 
both of these bills. 
The communications referred to are as follows : 

Associated Marine Departments, 

New York, June 10, 1912. 
Hon. William Alden Smith, 

United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Referring to the numerous bills that have been introduced in the Con- 
gress of the United States since the recent unfortunate disaster to the steamship 
Titanic, all of which have been gone into, and, at a meeting held to-day, discussed 
by the executive committee of this association, I have been requested, as a result of 
said meeting, to respectfully inform you that, while we fully realize that many of the 
features that these bills would require are of such a desirable character that undoubt- 
edly the entire navigation interests of the country would gladly hear of their adoption, 
we are of the opinion that there are measures contained in these bills that are not only 
unnecessary, but ridiculous, and, if carried out, would result in great injustice to the 
owners and operators of steam vessels all over the country. 

We would therefore respectfully urge that Congress adopt your Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 112, introduced in the Senate on May 28, which provides for the appointment 
of a commission of expert, practical men to investigate the laws and regulations for 
the construction and equipment in the navigation of vessels; and that all the bills 
introduced affecting navigation be referred to said commission in order that the bills 
may receive thorough consideration, and that just and proper laws and rules may be 
made for the necessary protection of the traveling public. It is believed that in this 
way the results desired by Congress will be accomplished. 

Trusting that this matter will receive favorable consideration, I am, 
Respectfully, 

N. L. CuLLiN, General Agent. 



National Board op Steam Navigation, 

Office op Secretary-Treasurer, 

New York, June 10, 1912. 
Hon. WiLMAM Alden Smith, 

United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: A special conmiittee of the National Board of Steam Navigation have 
carefully considered all of the numerous bills introduced since the unfortunate Titonic 
disaster and are of the opinion that so many things are in these bills that are meritorious 
and necessary and that all of the navigation interests would be willing to adopt, and 
so many things are ridiculous and unnecessary that we believe, after nilly discussing 
the matter with other organizations along the coast and on the Great Lakes, that the 
wisest course for Congress to pursue would be to adopt the joint resolution No. 112, 
introduced by yourself in the Senate on May 28, 1912. 

We would earnestly urge that all of the bills introduced affecting navigation laws 
be referred to such a commission of experts, eo that they may go into the matter 
thoroughly and prepare a set of rules that will afford the necessary protection to the 
traveling public and will make navigation by water as safe and satisfactory as the 
law can possibly make it. 

We very much fear that if all of this legislation is not carefully considered a great 
injustice will be done to many owners and operators of steamboats throughout the 
country. A committee of experts, such as are suggested by your resolution, com- 
posed, as the resolution provides, of all practical men can not fail to produce what 
IS needful and necessary and what Congress is seeking to accomplish. 

This organization, composed of vessel owners of every kind and description in 
almost every section of the country, has been in existence for 40 years. The security 
of human lue, the conservation of human comfort, have always been the first con- 
sideration of those engaged in navigation and maritime pursuits, and our organization 
has always favored laws that tended to the greatest security of both passengers and 
crews. 

This communication is sent to you by unanimous vote of our executive committee, 
and we trust tiiat you will give it favorable consideration. 
Yours, very truly, 

Henry L. Joyce, Secretary. 
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Senator Nelson. There is one tiling that I would like to hear Mr. 
Littlefield on — and he is a first-class lawyer — and that is whether or 
not he does not deem it essential that we should have international 
regulations, and that we ought to come to some agreement ^th 
foreign countries on a good many of these propositions. 

Mr. Littlefield. On general principles I have no doubt that in 
order to proceed without unnecessary international friction that that 
would be necessary. Of course there is no objection, so far as I can 
see, to having this countrj^ establish what we look upon as a reason- 
able and proper standard, but I do not think it ought to be done in a 
way that repels confidence with other countries tnat are engaged in 
the merchant marine on a vastly larger scale than we are. We do 
not want a condition here in connection with this legislation — and 
we are laboring under perhaps more or less excitement — ^in a manner 
that can give any reasonable exception or reasonable criticism to 
people who are so largely interested in the merchant marine. I do 
not have any question but that Senator Smith's general idea about a 
standard is perfectly correct. We can establish a standard, but at 
the same time there is no reason why these matters should not be 
regulated by international agreement. 

Senator ^lELSON. With the great maritime nations. 

Mr. Littlefield. Certainly. 

Senator Nelson. It is, after all, their ships that, so far as foreign 
trade is concerned, enter our ports. 

Mr. Littlefield. Unquestionably; and when you come right 
down to it the practical proposition is that we are at their mercy; 
they are not at ours. We have to deal with them. They have the 
instruments of commerce and they control them. 

Senator Smith. But they are quite dependent on our people for 
part of their trade. 

Mr. Littlefield. That is quite true. In fact, we furnish the 
larger amount of business that they have. We are investing $400,- 
000,000 in the Panama Canal, which is practically a subsidizing of 
the foreign merchant marine; that is, it will help out our coastwise 
trade. We have a little left of our foreign ftiercnant marine, but it 
is so small that it is almost negligible. 

Now, a proper standard, and at the same time a conference with 
foreign countries, specifying what we desire — the basis of commodity 
rather than requiring or compelling action on their part — is the 
proper method of working it out. 

Senator Smith. There is no doubt about that. 

STATEMENT OF J. HOWLAim GABDNEB, STTPEBIlTTEirDEirT OF 
MABINE CONSTBUCTION, THE NEW ENGLAITD NAYIGATIOIT 
CO., NEWPOBT, E. I. 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this bill, dated May 
28, 1912, on the last line of page 9 and on page 10, requires every 
steel ocean or coastwise seagoing vessel and every steel steam vessel 
navigating the Great Northern and Northwestern Lakes carrying 
100 or more passengers to have a water-tight inner hull extending 
up to a certain distance above the load water line, this inner huU 
to extend at least two-thirds of the length of the vessel abaft the 
collision bulkhead; and in addition thereto the bill requires such ves- 
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sels to have bulkheads so spaced that any two adjacent compartments 
may be flooded without destroying the buoyancy or stability of the 
vessel. These water-tight bulldieads forward and aft of the machin- 
ery space shall be contmued water tight vertically to the uppermost 
continuous structural deck. 

It also reauires this continuous structural deck to be water tight 
and the bulkneads within the limits of the machinery space to extend 
25 per cent of the draft of the vessel above the load water line and 
terminate at a water-tight deck. 

Before proceeding to make any suggestions or criticisms of this 
bill, I want to take the opportunity to state that I am absolutely in 
favor, and wish, moreover, to urge the necessity, for better regulations, 
not only in reference to the construction of bulkheads and double 
bottoms, but also in reference to better equipment and life-saving 
appliances. 

The necessity for better bulkhead construction has for a number 
of years been apparent to those who have seriously considered this 
subject, and great improvements along this line have been made in 
certain classes of vessels. 

The advisability of extending the double bottom to a point above 
the load water line has been considered, and some vessels have actu- 
ally been so constructed; but this type of construction has been aban- 
doned in recent years as unnecessary, and in many instances pro- 
hibited on account of the additional weight. 

A double bottom properly constructed should be of such a depth 
that it would be possible at all times to clean and paint it; otherwise 
the vessel will deteriorate in this place, and the double bottom will 
become in itself a menace to the entire structure. 

A vessel 45 feet wide at her widest point, with a double bottom 30 
inches deep, would lose in actual width of hull amidships one-tenth. 
As the hull continually narrows lorward and aft this percentage 
increases very rapidly. The hull of the ship also narrows from tne 
water line down to the keel, so here, too, the percentage decreases 
rapidly, so that again the vessel approaches a point where she is 
commerciallv not a practical proposition. 

The double hull extending to above the water line is of practically 
no service in case of collision. In colUsions where vessels are dam- 
aged below the water Une the damage is almost invariably caused by 
the bow of one boat striking the side of another, and the vesseFs side 
is opened up to such an extent that the inner hull, if not actually punc- 
tured by the bow of the colliding vessel, would be punctured by its 
own longitudinal members. The only practical way to safeguard a 
vessel from a collision of this kind is by proper arrangement of 
bulkheads, as I will explain later. 

On the other hand, the inner hull is a great protection to a vessel 
in case of grounding, the blow in this case seldom being hard enough 
to puncture the inner hull. 

In all of my experience I have never seen the hull of a vessel 
punctured at a point 5 feet above the keel, except in cases where 
the double bottom is itself torn out. It would therefore seem 
unnecessary to carry the inner hull higher than, say, 5 feet above the 
keel. 

There are cases on record where hulls have been punctured at a 
point higher than this by collisions with icebergs, but it would seem 
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quite unnecessary to provide vessels against this sort of an accident 
when their routes do not cany them to places where dangers of this 
kind exist. Where their routes do subject them to such dangers, 
experience has taught that it would be well to provide, in addition to 
the bulkheads outlined, wing coal bunkers continuous with the 
double bottom and extending tlie entire length of the fireroom. 
These wing bunkers to be fitted with proper water-tight doors. 

I quite agree with the provisions of tnis bill in reference to bulk- 
heads, except , as follows: ''That so far as possible all bulkheads 
should extend to the uppermospt continuous structural deck." 

In lines 17 and 18, 'The uppermost continuous structural deck 
shall bo fitted water-tight." By the terms of this requirement a 
water-tight deck must oe fitted extending from stem to stern of 
the vessel. This would not allow for stairways or means of passen- 
ger communication to this part of the vessel, and would do away with 
such a large percentage of the passenger accommodation, that the 
vessel would not be commercially practical and moreover such an 
arrangement does not add to the safety of the vessel, for as the 
water-tight bulkheads can of necessity only extend up as high as the 
structure of the vessel, as soon as this part is submerged the vessel 
can no longer remain afloat. 

It could not be the intention of the authors of this bill to apply any 
of these changes in construction to vessels already built, as tne con- 
struction of the majority of the coastwise ships is such that they could 
not be altered to comply with the law. This is especially true in 
reference to double-bottom construction. Throughout the machinery 
space, in the majority of these vessels, there is not sufl?cient room 
between the hull of the boat and the boilers to permit building a dou- 
ble hull, aiid the expense of reconstructing these vessels would be 
prohibitive. 

Senator Smith. We do not contemplate any general raid. 

Mr. Gardner. The bill reads that all ocean steamers should com- 
ply, etc. 

Senator Smfth. After such a time. 

Mr. Gardner. That was not in the bill as we had a copy of it. 

Senator Smith. That is the wav it was intended. 

Mr. Gardner. I suggest that it should be in there. However, I 
will pass over that. 

The limiting of the height of bulkheads in the machinery space to 
25 per cent of the draft of the vessel, as called for in this bill, would 
not give sufficient freeboard to the vessel in case of collision. In 
other words, I think those bulkheads shuold go higher than called 
for in this bill. This is especially so in shallow-draft vessels. Ves- 
sels drawing 12 feet would only require a freeboard of 3 feet, w^hich 
is manifestly insufficient, especially in a seaway. 

There is nothing in this bill that refers in any way to water-tight 
doors in bulkheads. This is quite as important as the bulkhead 
itself, and as doors must be fitted in many cases, they should either 
be permanently closed before the vessel goes to sea or provisions 
made for closing them from the upper continuous structural deck. 

Senator Smith. Rather an experienced navigator sitting near you 
suggests that we ought to have no doors. 

Mr. Gardner. The last four vessels that I have had anything to 
do with building, the bulkheads have extended from the keel to the 
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top of the top deck without a door or opening of any kind; but it is 
not practicable in every case. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. It is not practicable in freight-handling holds. 

Mr. Gardner. It is possible in the lower holds. I do not think i t 
would be practicable to build bulkheads without some doors up 
above to taKe in long pieces of machinery or long timber. 

I am not, perhaps, as familiar with the particular requirements of 
some of the coastwise ships, but we build our bulkheads on our ves- 
sels without any doors; out ours are not the only class of vessels 
there are. 

I think that is the trouble with the whole question — the bulkhead 
construction and the double-bottom construction. It is very hard 
to lay down a hard and fast rule, one rule that will cover all classes of 
vessels. If you are going to make bulkhead rules and regulations, 
you should classify your vessels and then specify what their con- 
struction should be; that refers to double bottoms and bulkheads as 
well. 

Senator Nelson. About the same as you would classify boatai 
with reference to life-saving appliances ? 

Mr. Gardner. Exactly. But there is one requirement which to 
my mind is absolutely essential, viz, that hereafter all ships should 
be so constructed that any two adjacent compartments may be 
flooded without destrojdng the buoyancy or stability of the vessel. 

Senator Smith. Even that would not have saved the Titanic. 

Mr. Gardner. I do not know enough about the Titanic accident, 
perhaps, to judge, but I look upon it as a great calamity, and whether 
it could or could not have been foreseen I do not think I could say. 

It is therefore recommended that page 9, section 5, beginning on 
line 24, ''Every steel ocean,'' etc., shall read as follows: 

Every steel ocean or coastwise steam vessel and every steel steam vessel navigating 
the Great Northern and Northwestern Lakes carrying 100 or more passengers, the 
building of which shall commence after the Ist day of August, 1912, shall have a water- 
tight skin inboard of the outside plating extending up the side to a point not less than 
5 leet above the keel in the form of a water-tight inner bottom, and this construction 
shall extend from the forward collision bulkhead over not less than two-thirds of the 
length of the vessel, so proportioned that it will withstand without material permanent 
deflection a water pressure equal to 5 feet more than the maximum loaded draft of the 
vessel; and every such vessel shall have bulkheads so arranged that any two adjacent 
compartments of the vessel may be flooded without destroying the buoyancy or stabil- 
ity of the vessel. 

Water-tight transverse bulkheads shall extend from side to side of the vessel attached 
to the outside shell, and these transverse bulkheads shall be continued water-tight 
vertically to the uppermost continuous structural deck. 

All water-tight bulkheads, doors, and decks shall be proportioned to withstand 
without material permanent deflection a water pressure equal to 5 feet more than the 
full height of the bulkhead. All doors and openings in bulkheads shall be perma- 
nently closed before the vessel leaves the dock, or so arranged that they can be 
promptly and efiiciently closed from the uppermost continuous structural deck. 

In the bill under consideration, page 10, lines 6 and 7, longitudinal 
water-tight bulkheads are allowed to be substituted for the inner 
bottom. This type of construction has been purposely left out of 
this proposed amended section, for the reason that a longitudinal 
water-tight bulkhead located in the center of a vessel is a dangerous 
type of construction, and there are few vessels that would not turn 
turtle with one or two of such compartments open to the sea. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. What was that — open to tne sea ? 

^Ir. Gardner. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Filled with water ? 

Mr. Gardner. Yes, sir; exactly so. A ship has not tlje stability 
to stand the weight all on one side; she would capsize. 

Longitudinal water-tight coal bunkers, as fitted to the sides of 
steam vessels throughout the boiler space, form one of the best pro- 
tections against certain classes of accidents, but are applicable only 
to a limited class of vessels, due to the fact that the center of gravity 
of the coal is so far forward of the center of buoyancy of the ship, 
that the change of trim due to the consumption of this coal would be 
so great as to prohibit this type of construction, and this construction 
can therefore oe used only m the larger classes of boats. Under no 
circumstances should water-tight center bulkheads be allowed on a 
merchant vessel, and if water-tight longitudinal bulkheads are per- 
mitted they should be so located that the stability of the vessel 
would not be materially aflfected in case of accident. 

In reference to the requirements for lifeboats, it certainly could 
hot be the intention of the authors of this bill to condemn for struc- 
tural reasons the lifeboats now carried by vessels of this class. I 
would therefore respectfully suggest that, on page 13, line 11, after 
the word * ^constructed,'' the words ''and'' and ''the" should be 
omitted and the following inserted : 

All lifeboat3, the construction of which shall begin after the passage of thi3 Act, shall 
be built to comply with the following: The tensile strength of the metal, etc. 

I take it that the section regarding lifeboats is not to be retroactive, 
in other words, that all of the lifeboats that are now in use and found 
to be serviceable and proper are to be allowed. 

Senator Smith. Wherever they meet the test. 

Mr. Gardner. Wherever they meet the test — ^not where they meet 
this new construction. 

Senator Smith. Wherever they meet the test of efficiency. 

Mr. Gardner. Yes; that is wi-at I take it. 

Senat:)r Smith. I should very much disHke to see them destroyed. 

Gen. Uhler. That is provided for in the regulations. 

Mr. Gardner. There is one point in your lifeboat rules where you 
Require that all joints of air tanks shall be properly double riveted 
and tightly calked or securely hook jointed and ejBBiciently soldered. 
We already have under consideration lifeboats that conform to this 
rule, except that we have found that it would make a better arrange- 
Inent to electrically weld the seams, so that there would be no seam 
to leak at all, and I think that that should be provided for. 

Mr. Littlefield. That makes the metal homogeneous ? 

Mr. Gardner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. That is a very good suggestion. 

Mr. Gardner. I think that Gen. Uhler has taken care of that. 

Gen. Uhler. That is already provided for in our amended regula- 
tions. 

Mr. Gardner. The latter part of this bill refers to fire pumps on 
steamers, and it requires the hose on the outlet to be of sumcient 
length to reach to all parts of the vessel. I submit that it is sufficient 
if this hose is of such length that it can deliver an efficient stream of 
Water to all parts of the vessel. Of course it is not necessary to 
actually touch the deck or the bulkheads with the hose. If your 
hose is long enough to deliver the water that is all that is required. 
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Senator Smith. Suppose fire were in a forward part of a ship an4 
the hose was about midship, and suppose the fire was on the deck 
below the boat deck and you wanted to play upon it, would you have 
to loin the full length ? 

Mr. Gardneb. No, sir; we do not have over 50 feet of hose ou 
any hose plug. 

Senator Smith. There is an impression that you ought to be able 
to reach every part of the ship. 

Mr. Gardneb. You must reach it with an efficient stream of 
water with a length of hose not over 50 feet. That is what we do 
now. 

Senator Smith. That suggestion will be considered also. Have yoii 
made that suggestion in your brief ? 

Mr. Gardner. Yes, sir. With reference to the hand pumps where 
it requires hose one-half the length of the vessel to be attached to 
hand pumps, I submit that the hand pumps are to be used when the 
boilers or the steam pumps are out of commission to protect the 
boat in case of fire, and it would be better to have these hand pumps 
connected directly with the main fire lines leading to every part of 
the vessel, so that they can deliver water all over the ship and not, 
as now arranged, to cover a limited area through a short length of 
hose. 

Senator Smith. You refer to what page ? 

Mr. Gardner. I will give it to you exactly. Bill S. 6976, section 
30, line 19, ^ 'every steamer exceeding, etc.," I would suggest to be 
changed to read as follows: 

Every steamer exceeding 200 tons burden and carrying passengers, shall be provide^ 
with two double-acting fire pumps to be worked by hand; each chamber of such pumps, 
except pumps upon steamers in service on the 28th day of February, 1871, shall be of 
sufficient capacity to contain not leas than 100 cubic inches of water, and such pumpa 
shall be placed in the most suitable part of the vessel for efficient service, each pump 
having suitable connections with shut-off valve to the main fire line on the vessel, 
and each pump, in addition, to be fitted with hose valve and connection to fit the 
standard hose of the vessel. On every steamer not exceeding 200 tons, one of such 
pumps, etc. 

Page 32, lines 3 to 9, inclusive. This section requires that a place 
be assigned in the vessel to every passenger and member of the crew 
before such vessel sails, and also requires the shortest way to said 
boats to be stated in a notice posted in the stateroom or over the 
berth. 

While such an arrangement might be advisable and practical on 
vessels engaged on long voyages, it would certainly not be practical 
for vessels engaged in short port-to-port service. For example, a 
vessel licensed and with boat capacity sufficient to carry, say, 1,500 

fieople, might have in each berth a notice of lifeboat assignment, 
f, for exjample, as happens the majority of the time, such a boat has, 
say, only 500 passengers, those passengers would naturally be dis- 
tributed throughout the various cabins and staterooms. As state- 
rooms and tickets on such steamers are sold in various cities through- 
out the country, and it is not known until some time after the boat 
leaves the dock exactly what staterooms are sold, this arrangement 
might result in distributing the 500 passengers throughout aU the 
lifeboats on the ship and in case of accident would necessitate the 
reassignment of the passengers, or the lowering away of all of the 
lifeboats, while the passengers could, under proper guidance of the 
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officers, be concentrated and more quickly and efficiently disembarked 
in one-third the number of boats. Such an arrangement, if carried 
out, would prevent that unwritten law, of which we are all so proud, 
**The women and children first/' 

The Chairman. That will be put into the record and printed. We 
are very much obliged to you. 

There being no further questions, Mr. Gardner was thweupon 
excused. 

Mr. Duff. Mr. Higgins, of the Old Dominion Line, would like to 
have a few minutes. 

Senator Smith. We wiU be very glad to hear Mr. Higgins. 

STATEMENT OF H. C. HIGGINS, SUPEBINTENDIITG ENGINEER 
OF THE OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO., PIEB 25, NOETH 
EIVEE, NEW YOKK CITY. 

Mr. Higgins. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, Mr. 
Gardner has prepared a verv nice brief here, and I am sorry some of the 
rest of us have not done the same, but it is such a very big subject, 
and we have had such a very short time to consider it that it really 
Was impossible. Mr. Gardner has handled his service very nicely— 
the double bottoms and bulkheads and water-tight decks suit his 
con litions very well. Our conditions are very similar to Mr. Kay- 
irond's, of the Clyde-Mallory Line. 

We have been running ships since 1867 between Norfolk and New 
York, Newport News and Richmond, and our records show that there 
is not a single case where a double bottom would have been of any 
service. It would add considerable weight to our ships, and, as 
Senator Nelson asked one of the gentlemen regarding tne carrying 
capacity, it would considerably reduce the amount of freight that we 
can caiTy, to say nothing of the difficulty of keeping them in order. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. It would increase the draft? 

Mr. Higgins. It would increase the draft; yes, sir. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. IIow much ? 

Mr. Higgins. Well, I suppose 4 or 5 inches. That, of course, is a 
diflTicult question to answer offhand. The water-tight deck that 
Would not suit at all Mr. Gardner and his conditions would be very 
easy for u& to comply with. It would be a very simple matter. We 
would not object to it, if it is required. 

We simply make this statement to show how difficult it is to make 
one set of rules to suit all conditions and to cover all services. It is 
almost a practical im])Ossibility. 

There was some discussion here a Uttle while ago relative to the 
classification societies. The reason that the American shipowner as 
a general proposition prefers the American Bureau of Snipping is 
because they are on the ground, they know the conditions, they know 
that for Mr. Austin^s service it has to be a certain type of ship, for 
Mr. Raymond's service it has to be another type of ship, and their rules 
cover the requirements accordingly. Lloyds and others do not cover 
those conditions; they are not familiar with them. There have been 
a great many sliips built to Lloyds classification lately, but as a 
general proposition they have not been for the coastwise service; 
they have been for the general carrying trade, for Cuba and Porto 
Rico, etc. Lloyd's cover that very well. But for the distinctive 
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coastwise business that our ships perform, I think the American 
bureau suits the conditions better, the requirements better, because 
they are familiar wdth them and they know our conditions. 

I am very frank to say to you, Mr. Chairman, that we have no ships 
that wall stand with six compartments open to the sea. 

Senator Smith. Oh, no. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HiGGiNS. I agree wdth Mr. .Gardner that our ships should float 
with two compartments. I do not believe, and I think Gen. Uhler 
will agree with me, that it is impossible to build a ship that would be 
practically safe with six compartments open to the sea. It is pos- 
sible to build them, but it is not possible to operate them, and tnere 
certainly is no use to build a skip unless it can be operated. 

Senator Smith. We do not require such a thing. That is far from 
our purpose. I referred to that merely to show how far beyond the 
last word an emergency might go. The last word in shipbuilding 
was supposed to have been realized when this boat was launched, 
but the emergency found it a mere toy. 

Mr. HiGGiNS. It may have been the last word in shipbuilding. 
She may have been the very best ship that was ever built, but she 
met with an unusual condition. Whether it is afloat or on shore, 
when a condition like that arises, something is going to suffer. 

Senator Smith. Our regulations ought to be reasonable and fair 
and based on common sense. 

Mr. HiGGiNS. I do not believe that any regulations can be made 
that could meet an emergency of that kind and that somebody would 
not suffer. That is one of the risks of the sea. It mav not be a 

ft/ 

pleasant thing to contemplate, but still it is a fact. 

We have searchlights on our vessels. We do not use them very 
much on account of the peculiar requirements of our service. We 
only have one searchUght on a ship. I can not see the necessity or 
the advantage of putting on a second searchlight. 

Senator Nelson. I suppose the advantage of searchlights for 
operating is mainly for going in and out of ports and working in the 
night; but do you regard a searchUght as a valuable guide to the 
navigator on a ship away out on the ocean ? 

Mr. HiGGiNS. I do not think a navigator would so consider it. J 
can not recall an instance where a navigator ever used a searchlight 
to find an object unless he knew that the object ought to be there. 

Senator Smith. Let me give you one. Suppose the Carpathia 
had reached the scene of the Titanic wreck before daylight and the 
Carpathia had been equipped with a searchlight; they xjould have 
found the unlighted lifeboats with this searclilight, could they not ? 

Mr. HiGGiNS. It would have been a valuable assistant. 

Senator Smith. It is just for such an emergency as that. At sea 
there may rise an emergency that will require such device. 

Senator Nelson. Do you not think that a lookout whose visual 
capacity is good on a dark nig:ht or on an ordinary night, that he can 
* distinguish objects farther off better without a searchlight than with 
a searchlight ? 

Mr. HiGGiNS. Yes, sir; I thiuk he can. 

Senator Nelson. That is my opinion. I thiuk that it would rather 
be an embarassment to him to have a searclilight, than anything 
else. There are some countries that do not have searchlights on their 
locomotives like we have. You know that, I suppose ? 
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Mr. HiGGiNs. No; I was not aware of that, Senator. 

Senator Nelson. Because they think the engineers can see better 
without a light ahead on the track than they can with an electric 
light in front of them. 

Mr. HiGGiNS. That is a fact. When searchlights came into use 
it was a matter of speculation where the searchlight should be located, 
so that it would be of assistance and not be a hindrance. 

Senator Nelson. You may go on. Excuse me for interrupting you. 

Gen. Uhler. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Mr. Higgins a 
question. 

Senator Smith. Certainly. 

Gen. Uhler. He has had experieiTce in the North Atlantic and 
has been in the ice zone and sailed over those routes, and I would 
like to ask him if he does not think it would be feasible and practi- 
cable to have a searchlight, when they are in the supposed or sus- 
pected ice zone, sweep the water every 5 or 10 minutes, or something 
like that; to take a sweep with the searchlight? 

Mr. Higgins. That is a question, General, that I am not competent 
to answer. I was in the North Atlantic trade for seven years as a 
member of a ship's company. I went across the Nortn Atlantic 

Erobably 20 or 30 times as a child in my father's ship, and never saw 
ut one iceberg. 

Gen. Uhler. I merely put that as a practical proposition, whether 
it would not be practicable to sweep the water with the searchlight. 

Mr. Higgins. It would be practicable, but whether you would nnd 
anything or not I do not know. It is practicable to sweep a channel 
that a vessel may be navigating, but it is not possible to see anything 
in that channel unless it is painted generally white. Unless you are 
verv close to a red or black buoy, it is not possible to see that buoy 
with a searchlight; and where vessels navigate narrow rivers, where 
they use a searchlight you will notice that all the buoys that they 
require to detect are all painted white. The Hudson River night lines 
have all the objects on the shore that guide them painted white, 
especially at the turning points, so that they can discover them. If 
they allow the stones to remain a natural color, they could not tell 
where they were. Whether an iceberg is sufficiently white or not 
to detect it by a searchlight I can not say. 

Gen. Uhler. It is an idea that I have had in mind in speaking of 
the general operation of the general utility of the searchlight. It 
seems to me in the light of what we do that in that particular zone 
where we expect or rather suspect the presence of icebergs particularly 
it would not amount to much to take a sweep with the searchlight, 
say, every 20 points of the compass. 

Mr. Webster. How would you get the officers to use it, General? 
That is our great difficulty — getting our officers to use things if they 
will not use them. 

Gen. Uhler. There is only one way. Perhaps I am a little bit too 
drastic ; I do not know, but it seems to me that if I put a proposition 
aboard a ship and told my officers to use it and they did not use it, I 
think I would get somebody that did. 

Senator Nelson. What is the range of the ordinary searchlight? 

Mr. Higgins. I should say 1.000 feet; 1,500 feet possibly. 

Senator Nelson. In an ordinary night perhaps a sailor in the 
lookout with good eyes and everything else can see much farther than 
that, can he not? 
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Mr. HiGGiNS. He ought to be able to. 

Senator Nelson. He can distinguish objects much farther than a 
searchlight, can he not ? 

Mr. HiGGiNS. That is, on a night that the light will be of any serv- 
ice, I should say he could. 

Senator Nelson. And the searchlight would only be good within 
1,000 feet, and if two boats were running against each other at rapid 
speed it would not be of much help ? 

Mr. HiGGiNS. No. 

Senator Nelson. The reason I asked that question was on account 
of my experience in the Army and particularly while on picket duty. 
My experience was that I could discover the enemy at a much farther 
distance without a light of any kind by my own naked eyes, and I 
always preferred them rather than to have a lantern along. 

Mr. Littlefield. Which would enable the other fellow to dis- 
cover you. 

Senator Nelson. Yes; they would discover me. 

Senator Smith. Have you ever been through the Suez Canal ? 

Mr. HiGGiNs. No. 

Senator Smith. All vessels navigating that canal are obliged to 
have a searchlight. 

Mr. HiOGiNS. That canal is very similar to a road on which auto- 
mobiles operate. The man who is navigating a canal knows the 
width*, just like a man operating a machine knows the thoroughfare. 
But put a man in the broad Atlantic and he does not know where the 
object is, and the searchlight is of very little benefit to him. But 
gomg down a channel where a man is familiar with the location of 
the buoys and he knows where he ought to find them, he can locate 
them. But where there is a buoy out there 5 miles away, it would be 
a very difficult proposition, in my opinion. 

Now, in regard to the lifeboat proposition, we have no fault to 
find with that. The rules of the oteamship-Inspection Service and 
the way they handle that matter are satisfactory. 

Senator Nelson. You approve of Gen. Uhler's classification then ? 
You have heard that ? 

Mr. HiGGiNS. I did not catch it entirely. Senator, but it is entirely 
satisfactory to us. 

Senator Smith. You get more out of the department than you 
thought you would get out of Congress. 

Mr. HiGGiNS. We have no fault to find with the departments. 
When we go to them we generally get about what is right. In this 
case we are getting very much more than we had expected the depart- 
ment or Congress would give us. 

Mr. Littlefield. It would not make any difference in the equip- 
ment you would use, would it ? 

Mr. HiGGiNS. Not a bit. 

Mr. Littlefield. So that it would not change your status any if 
the regulations were adopted ? 

Mr. HiGGiNs. No, sir. But I do think that the details like the 
construction of a lifeboat should be with the department. 

Senator Nelson. And not in the law ? 

Mr. Higgins. Not in the law; because anything that is in the law 
an inspector has no jurisdiction over, and it places him in a very 
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difficult position; it also places the steamship men in the same posi- 
tion. It all goes back again to the proposition that it is almost an 
impossibility to make laws to cover all conditions. If the local 
inspector has some jurisdiction he can enforce the law according to 
its merits. 

li'Ir. LiTTLEFiELD. What you mean by that is that they should noi 
be too detailed in their character ? 

Mr. HiGGiNS. Yes, sir. In this law regarding the lifeboats, it ih 
specified that a certain part of the boat should be of yellow pine. 
Suppose somebody wanted to make that of white pine or cypress. 
If it says yellow pine, Mr. Inspector has to make it of yellow puie. 

Senator Smith. A men mignt want to make it of white pine, but 
can not get it. We can not get it in our country any more. 

Mr. HiGGiNs. Yes, sir. You might want to make it of cypress. 
It does not make any diiference whether it is pine, cypress, or what- 
ever it may be, so long as it is good sound lumber. 

Senator Smith. There is more yellow pine now than anything else. 

Mr. HiGGiNS. And the inspector has no jurisdiction. I do not 
think that Congress would go very far away if they allowed Gen. 
Ulder's department to handle the details in that way. 

Senator Smith. I think that is what they will do, but we want to 
fix certam conditions here, and then let him work them out. The 
fact that he has already greatly increased the supply of lifeboats and 
other things which will be promulgated to-morrow mdicates that we 
are not very far astray in our desire to remedy some very patent 
defects. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Who was that ? 

Senator Smith. Gen. Dumont told Congress 18 years ago that it 
was not wise to put more lifeboats on ocean-going vessels. 

Mr. Raymond. Is there anything in these bills that prohibits these 
caustic lights from the ships ? 

Mr. HiGGiNS. It prohibits any lights except a signal in case of 
distress. 

Senator Smith. I do not think it is done on vessels in the ocean very 
much, but it is done sometimes on shore. 

Mr. Raymond. It is done up and down the coast here every day. 

Senator Smith. It ought to be prevented. 

Senator Nelson. There is a provision in one of these bills relating 
to this subject. 

Senator Smith. We put it in after our talk with your two inspectors 
over there, General. 

Senator Nelson. I do not know but that it is in both of the bills. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. What you want is a uniform system ? 

Senator Nelson. Yes. 

Senator Smith. What we want is to minimize the dangers and 
maximize the protection to travelers. That is what we are driving 
at, and if we can get it, that is what we are going to do. 

Gen. Uhler. So that a man can not show anything at night but 
distress signal. Any signal at night is a distress signal. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Then there can be no confusion. 

Senator Smith. There was no confusion in this case. 

Senator Nelson. Are you through? 

Mr. Higgins. Yes. 
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There being no further questions, Mr. Higgins was thereupon 
excused. 

Mr. Duff. I do not know whether Mr. Webster wishes to be heard 
or not. 

Senator Smith. If you are not heard to-night I am afraid it will go 
over until Thursday. We will be glad to hear you now if you have 
anything you desire to state to the committee. 

STATEMENT OF W. T. WEBSTEE, REPRESENTING THE CLYDE 
LINE, PIER 36, NORTH RIVER, NEW YORK CITY. 

Mr. Webster. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
only wish to sav that Mr. Gardner in his statement puts considerable 
stress upon bulkheads and bulkhead construction, out our business 
differs from his. We handle long lumber, and that is a feature that 
should be considered in any bill. If the compartments are made too 
short we can not get the lumber in and out, that is, such lengths as are 
commercially called for. As to the double bottom, of course, it is 
an element of safety under certain conditions and an element of 
strength, but in our case it would take up, roughly, say 10 per cent 
of the cargo space in raising the bottom. It would, also decrease our 
drift in getting this long lumber in and out. Our holds are about 
15 feet deep, and we could not afford to spare the room. 

So far as safety is concerned, consider that our ships are making 
500 trips a year up and down the coast, and in my experience with the 
Clyde Line of 17 years there has been just one accident to a ship in 
which a double bottom would have been of any advantage. 

Senator Smith. Where was that ? 

Mr. Webster. She went ashore in Vineyard Sound. She struck 
on a rocky bottom. 

Senator Smith. And the second bottom saved her ? 

Mr. Webster. The bottom would have helped. 

So far as the construction of the ship is concerned and the rules 
requiring strength, I would call your attention to the fact that we have 
two ships built m 1886 which could not be produced under the present 
rules. Those ships are light and have seen 34 years' service. 

Senator Nelson. They were built of more durable charactqr. 

Mr. Webster. They were built to draw 14 feet of water. 

Senator Nelson. Was the material better or the work better ? 

Mr. Webster. No; it is simply that the rules do not always govern 
the life and the serviceability of a ship. These ships have been loaded 
down to 20 feet, although built for 14 feet. One ship I have spoken 
of went aground and she foundered there for three or four days. 

Senator Nelson. She did not go to pieces ? 

Mr. Webster. No, sir. But so far as the structure of a ship is 
concerned with reference to the safety of passengers, that ship built 
that number of years ago is just as serviceable as a ship built to-day — 
built for less money, lighter draft, and with a single bottom. 

Senator Nelson. Was it not of iron instead of steel ? 

Mr. Webster. Yes, sir; she was built of iron. 

Senator Nelson. And tougher than the modern steel vessel ? 

Mr. Webster. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. That accounted for it. 

Mr. Webster. That helped. 
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Senator Nelson. What would you think of a rule requiring the 
bottom of the vessel, that part under water, to be of iron instead of 
steel ? 

Mr. Webster. We can not get iron to-day. 

Senator Nelson. If you could get good iron, would it be tougher 
and better? 

Mr. Webster. I should think so for all purposes. 

Senator Nelson. It would be much better in case of grounding, 
would it not ? 

Mr. Webster. Not so much that, but in the case of corrosion it 
would — the life of the material, Senator. Steel will dent where iron 
would rent and tear. 

Senator Nelson. Yes, and crack too. 

Mr. Webster. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. When iron would stick. 

Mr. Webster. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. Would it not be a very good plan if you had ves- 
sels with a bottom of iron and a top of steel ? 

Mr. Webster. No; I do not think so. We would prefer the iron 
in those places where thejr are liable to be punctured. 

Senator Nelson. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Webster. Because steel will dent, but iron has a fiber which 
tends to tear. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Instead of break ? 

Mr. Webster. Instead of break. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. The Senator^s question was whether there would 
be anything gained in having an iron bottom and a steel top. 

Mr. Webster. I do not think we would gain anything from that. 

Senator Nelson. Why not ? 

Mr. Webster. Because the present material as they make it is of 
such a character that it answers all the requirements. It has the 
tensile strength and the ductility. Of course tensile strength means 
a less cross-section for a given strain. 

Senator Nelson. As they use the technical phrase, do you think 
steel is as tough as iron ? 

Mr. Webster. Oh, yes. Well, there is a distinction to be drawn 
there. If you mean ductility, the steel is more ductile. It will reduce 
under a tensile strain to a greater extent than the iron will. When the 
iron lets down, it will go all at once; when the steel lets down it will 
draw out. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. How about crushing the inner plates? Would 
the steel be preferred there ? 

Mr. Webster. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. You are opposed to the double bottom largely on 
the question of utility ? 

Mr. Webster. On account of the lack of the demonstrated necessity. 
It adds to the cost of the ship, as one or two gentlemen have men- 
tioned; it increases the draft, and we get nothing out of it. 

Senator Nelson. And diminishes tne cargo space. 

Mr. Webster. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. You mean you get no revenue out of it? 

Mr. Webster. No direct return. 

Senator Smith. Is it not an added safety to your crew, to your 
officers and passengers ? 
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Mr. Webster. It would be, of course, better. The more protec- 
tion you give, the safer the structure, but you can carry that to the 
limit. Reverse the operation and get down to the true condition 
of things and consider the ships that I have known for 17 years. 
There has been one instance out of that number, about 75,000 to 1. 
Do you understand how I reason it ? 

Mr. Littlefield. You referred to trips ? 

Mr. Webster. Yes, sir; trip by trip. In only one trip did she go 
ashore. 

Mr. Littlefield. Seventy-five thousand other trips without any 
accident ? 

Mr. Webster. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. You know on that theory you could disband all 
the insurance companies in the country. There is no need for them 
because nineteen-twentieths of the people do not have any accidents 
at all, but they are created to guard against thepossibility of danger. 
There is a double guaranty in double bottoms. 

Mr. Webster. If we could only indicate where the doubt is going 
to take place we could provide for it, but we can put a double bottom 
in a ship and she will be hit above that. As Mr. Gardner has said 
you can put it at 5 feet, and you may be hit above that. You have 
got the extra expense and all that and still you are not protected. 

Senator Smith. Here is an accident to the Arkansas. 

Mr. Webster. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Nobody anticipated it would be injured. 

Mr. Littlefield. That is down in my country, on the Flatbush 
Rock. 

Senator Smith. These lessons that we are drawing are for extra 
precaution. We do not want to have this precaution offset by the 
grasping desire of steamship companies to add to their net income. 

Mr. Webster. There is no desire or incentive for that. Only when 
we spend a dollar we would like to get it back or get back an equiva- 
lent. 

Senator Smith. Do you not get it back in comfort — ^in the feeling 
of comfort and satisfaction that at least you have guarded against 
danger ? 

Afi*. Webster. Our experience has not indicated that; that is all. 
We would be very glad if we felt sure, or if we had reasonable assur- 
ance, that by building a ship with a double bottom she would not 
meet with any accidents, certainly we would do it. 

Senator Smith. Capt. Hibberd thinks they all ought to be built 
with double bottoms. That is his experience on the ocean. We 
have to take somebodv's judgment about it. 

Mr. Webster. Well, then let us classify them. Mr. Gardner's 
conditions are different from ours. He has gone ashore on the rocks 
and he has torn the bottom out. Naturally he would advocate 
double bottoms, and justly so. 

Senator Smith. You might want to dispose of one of your ships. 
You might want to send one over to him, and he would not want it, 
or he could not use it, if the laws required ships to have double 
bottoms. 

Mr. Webster. He could not make very much use of it. 

Senator Smith. To say the least, it is an added precaution ? 

Mr. Webster. It is an added precaution. 
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Senator Smith. And if it is not too expensive, it would be, perhaps, 
justifiable ? 

Mr. Webster. We would do it if we were required, certainly. We 
would not complain, but we would still feel that as we have run these 
ships all these years and met with only one accident that would not 
indicate in our case the necessity for it, although I grant that it is a 
precaution, as you say. I would not combat it, except to state that 
that is our experience. 

There being no further questions, Mr. Webster was thereupon 
excused. 

STATEMENT OF W. M. BBITTAIN, SECBETABY OF THE AMEB- 

ICAN STEAMSHIP ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Bbittain. Mr. Chairman, you have indicated that you w^ouJd 
like to hear some criticism on the first part of the bill. 

The New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co. has a line sailing under 
the Cuban flag, and accoridng to the terms of this bill you would com- 

Eel that line to report their assets and liabilities, as shown by the last 
alance sheet, which you propose to make public. The same infor- 
mation may be demanded of American lines by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Bureau of Corporations, but with the 
understanding that the figures of each line shall not be disclosed. 

Senator Smith. I do not know that we would make it public, 
except that it would be accessible to people who wanted to know the 
facts. 

Mr. Brittain. The bill specifically says they shall be open* to 
public inspection. I just want to show the discrimination this would 
make between the two. A foreign line would have its affairs made 
public, while an American line would not. 

Senator Smith. That difference probably would not save any lives. 

Mr. Brittain. I thought from your remarks you wanted to have 
any suggestions we might have along that line. 

Now in line 18, page 4, you say: ^^ Shall contain any false or fraudu- 
lent statement.'^ 

A mere clerical error there would subject a line to the penalties of 
this bill. If you would change that to read ^' false and fraudulent," 
I think you would obviate this. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. IntentiouaUv false would cover it. 

Mr. Brittain. The law presumes that there must be intent to 
constitute a crime. 

Senator Smith. We did not mean that. I do not believe that is a 
fair construction. 

Mr. Brittain. It says, ^' false or fraudulent.'' 

Senator Smith. There must be an intent in there, and it must be 
manifest. 

Senator Nelson. What is the language ? 

Mr. Brittain. '^ False or fraudulent.'' Any clerk is liable to make 
a wrong statement, and that would subject a company to the penalties 
of the bill. • 

Now, on page 25, on line 8 it says — I presume Gen. Uhler wiU cover 
this — ^^Su'cn covering on each life preserver shall be of one piece 
only." 
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We oftentimes have our life preservers eaten into by rats, which, 
when well patched, are even stronger than the new one-piece preserver. 
According to this section we would have to discard every preserver 
whose cork is a bit rat-eaten. 

Senator Smith. I think it was suggested here the other day that 
they ought to be waterproof, was it not ? 

Mr. Brittain. Then there is a paragraph in your bill which says 
that the lookout shall be tested both as to vision and as to color 
blindness. A lookout never reports anything as to color. The 
lookout merely reports an object. What is the reason for subjecting 
a lookout to a color test when there is no necessity for him to judge 
the color of objects ? All he reports is a lig:ht on the port bow or a 
light on the starboard bow, or whatever it is, so that the attention 
of the officer on watch may be directed toward it. 

Senator Nelson. The term ''color blindness ^^ there is not used in 
the narrow sense as usually. 

Senator Smith. In the Titanic disaster, as soon as we got hold of 
the lookout we had his eyes examined, because we had the impres- 
sion that there< must be something wrong with them, but it turned 
out that he had normal vision. This man had absolutely normal 
vision who was in the lookout at the time of the accident. 

Mr. Littlefield. Both as to color and strength of vision ? 

Senator Smith. Yes, both. 

Mr. Brittain. Then on page 32 of your bill, line 13, it says, ''any 
rocket or candle." Do you not think that you should leave it, ''any 
rocket,'' as candles are used for other purposes? Some lines use 
candles to attract pilots at night. 

Senator Smith. That was supposed to cover the use of either of 
those words for that one purpose. I do not think we distinguish 
between a candle and a rocket, but sometimes they are called "Roman 
candles.'' 

Mr. Brittain. At nighttime when they want to attract the pilot, 
they use a candle. 

Senator Smith. Well, that is worth considering. That is in line 13 ? 

Mr. Brittain. Line 13, page 32. If you eliminate the words "or 
candles" it would be better. 

Gen. Uhler. What is the necessity for attracting the pilot's atten- 
tion with a candle ? 

Mr. Brittain. I have seen them do it. 

Senator Smith. I will tell you that we almost burned our red fire 
up and we could not get a pilot from Jacksonville. We had been 
suffering for hours. 

Mr. Brittain. I would like to have something to say on Senator 
Nelson's bill in regard to seamen. I prepared a brief for the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisneries on this subject, and 
I would like to have something to say about the contention that the 
American boy is not going to sea, which is absolutely untrue. More 
American boys are going to sea to-day than ever in the history of 
the country. They are not going into the merchant marine. That 
is explained by the fact that our merchant marine is so largely coast- 
wise and does not appeal to a boy's imagination; he wants to go 
abroad and see foreign countries, and we have almost no foreign 
merchant marine to-day. We have a Navy which does go abroad, 
and the boys of the Navy to-day, almost to a man, are American born. 
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Senator Nelson. And thev come from the interior ? 

Mr, Brittaix. Yes, sir. That is a point most people lose sight of, 
that the American boj does go to sea to-day. as a matter of fact, 
at no time in the historj' of our country were our seamen bom 
Americans. 

Even in the days of our big chpper ships we had mostly English- 
men, Irishmen, Norwegians, Dutcn, etc. 

Senator Smith. The most alarming fact is that we are getting the 
orientals; they are becoming the seamen. 

Mr. Brittain. In British shins, trading to India and China, I do 
not know of a^ better seaman tnan the East Indian, for the kind of 
work that has to be done aboard a ship to-dav, particularly in the 
fireroom. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. Are they on American ships on the Atlantic 
coast to any extent ? 

Mr. Brittain. No; they have Chinamen on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. LriTLEFiELD. The Filipinos and the Chinamen ? 

Mr. BRriTAiN. I went aboard a large British tramp steamer the 
other day where the whole fire crew was Chinese. These men were 
earning the same wages as the Europeans, union wages, £5 a month. 

Senator Smith. And they were all Chinamen ? 

Mr. Brittain. All the fire crew were Chinamen. I might as well 
add that in our experience in New York our firemen make the best 
men to row a boat. In the regular tests the firemen beat the deck- 
hands most of the time. 

Senator Smith. How do you account for that ? 

Mr. Brittain. Well, they are sturdier men, as a rule. They do 
more muscular labor. Washing paint and sweeping decks does not 
give you a big muscle; and shoveling coal does. That is the only 
reason I can account for it. ^ 

I just wanted to correct the fallacy that the American boy is not 
going to sea. 

Senator Smith. I do not think that it has been stated that he was 
not on the sea. 

Mr. Brittain. It has been stated many times before the House 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and several times 
in my presence. 

Senator Smith. But he is not in the merchant marine. 

Mr. Brittain. Because you have not the kind of merchant marine 
that appeals to the boy who wants to go to sea. 

Great Britain partially makes provision for that. She has 16 
training ships for boys. Anybody who has been in the British 
rivers must nave seen those snips. Those boys are taken from the 
class of youths who make the best seamen; that is, unruly boys who 
chafe under school exactions. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD. What are they being fitted for, the merchant 
marine or the Navy ? 

Mr. Brittain. For whatever they like. They must never have 
been convicted of crime. Many of them lack father, and some of 
them lack both father and mother. . When a boy is brought up for 
truancy, instead of being sent to a reformatory they say to him or to 
his mother ''What about going aboard, say, the Empress f' and the 
mother gladly consents to his going. They rig them out as a man-of- 
war*s man, and there are about 400 aboard each of these ships, which 
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makes 6,400 boys; one-fourth of these, about 1,600, being turned 
loose every year, and they can go into the Army, Navy, or merchant 
marine. They mostly go into the merchant marine. They give them 
a full outfit when they leave, suitable for a seaman of the merchant 
marine, and they are proud little fellows. 

We have nothing to supply that deficiency. 

Senator Smith. I wish we had something. 

Mr. Brittain. We have provision in our laws for it. There is a 
section in our maritime law to the effect that for such purposes the 
local authorities can draw upon the National Government tor a dis- 
carded warship. These British training ships are all war vessels out 
of commission. To each ship is attached a schooner or a brig which 
goes on cruises around the islands and the coast, and these* cruises are 
rewards for good behavior. That helps to maintain discipline on 
board. These boys come out at the end of four years and make 
splendid seamen. One of those who came off the Empress 14 or 15 
years ago is now a cabinet minister in New Zealand. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. What percentage of those boys remain at sea? 

Mr. Brittain. There are no statistics available as to this. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. Our experience is that less than 15 per cent do. 

Mr. Brittain. I have visited scores of ships that have had those 
boys aboard. You have reference to our three American school 
ships, which are entirely different. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. We have training ships in the American ports, and 
the only thing the training ship does is to teach them not to go. 

Mr. Brittain. We have three in the United States: One at Boston, 
one at Philadelphia, and one at New York. Those are not to train 
sailors, but ofhcers. 

A Voice. Two of our masters are from the Philadelphia training 
ship. 

Mr. FuRUSETH. There are a few. 

Mr. Brittain. Many of these British boys do obtain a license, 
but they do not get the same training that our boys get aboard the 
Newport in New York, which is a practical navigation school. 
They are taught the rudiments of education — reading, writing, arith- 
metic — how to set a sail, splice a rope, row a boat, etc., and are sub- 
jected to rigid discipline. 

If you want to learn anything further in regard to these ships, 
I shall be pleased to send you a copy of a paper I read before Columbia 
University on the subject. 

Senator Smith. We will be glad to have it, Mr. Brittain. 

Senator Nelson. Send your brief in and we will have it printed. 

Mr. Brittain. I shall do so. 

There being no further questions, Mr. Brittain was thereupon 
excused. 

Senator Smith. We will now adjourn until Thursday morning at 
' 10 o'clock. 

Thereupon, at 7 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 
Thursday, June 13, 1912, at 10 o'clock a. m. 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 13, 1912. 

Subcommittee of the Committee on Commerce, 

United States Senate, 

Wdshington, D. G. 

The subcommittee met at 10 o'clock a. m. for the purpose of further 
considering Senate joint resolution 112 and the bills S. 6976 and 
S. 7038, to promote safety of navigation on water. 

Senator Smith of Michigan in the chair. 

There were also present Senators Nelson, Perkins, and Fletcher. 

STATEMENT OF R. P. SCHWERIN, VICE PRESIDENT AND GEN- 
ERA! HEANAGER PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO. AND SAN 
FRANCISCO AND PORTLAND STEAMSHIP CO. 

Senator Perkins. And you were formerly in the United States 
Navy, were you not ? 

Mr. Schwerin. I was for 19 vears in the naval service. 

Senator Perkins. Retired as lieutenant? 

Mr. Schwerin. Mr. Chairman and Senators, I would like to call 
attention to some of the questions that have presented themselves to 
my mind with respect to Senate bill 6976. The first portion of that 
bill relating to the filing with the proper officer of the United States 
Government a statement of capitalization, etc., I think is eminently 
proper for all foreign shipping corporations transacting business in 
this country. We have to do it for American ships transacting 
exactly the same character of business in a foreign country. We have 
to file statements of incorporation and capitaUzation very much upon 
the same lines that are provided for in this bill. I do not see that 
there could be any possible objection to it. Furthermore, I do not see 
what possible objection there could be to any foreign ship being sub- 
jected to exactly the same inspection laws as our own tonnage. As 
an illustration of that, I would cite that when the French line was 
operating on the Pacific, carrying passengers from Japan to Honolulu, 
they always broke down all their passenger accommodations and 
cleared them away before reaching the harbor so that there was no 
possible chance to inspect the cubic measurements; whereas the 
American ship had to go in there and be subjected to the rigid inspec- 
tion of the United States custom laws, and it seems to me that what is 
good for an American ship in an American port ought, correspond- 
ingly, to be good for a fpreigh ship operating in and out of our ports. 

I think there has been a misapprehension on the part of some gen- 
tlemen who appeared before you, that these particular sections ap- 
plied to American ships. As I understand it, they applied solely to 
loreign ships. We filed to-day before the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions our return of earnings and expenses, which cover all the points 
which are set forth in this bill. 

Senator Smith. We aim to apply the same rule to foreign.ships as 
we apply to our own, in order that we may have certain necessary 
information concerning the ownership and cost, etc., of these vessels. 

Mr. Schwerin. We are subjected to examination by the Japanese 
immigration inspectors for steamboat inspection in Japan, and we 
have to comply with the Japanese inspection laws, and we pay a fee 
for their inspection of the ship. 
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Senator Smith. How much ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. I do not remember what it is; but it is something 
about the same amount as provided here. There is no reason why 
our Government should not charge a fee for inspection of a foreign 
ship. I do not think that any foreign shipowner would object to it. 
It is done in other countries. We have simply allowed the foreign 
shipowner to come here and do pretty much as ne pleases. 

Senator Smith. Admiral Watt suggests that it would be desirable 
for us to know whether that fee should be a lump sum or whether it 
ought to be based on the passenger capacity of the ship. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. I should consider that the best way to get at that 
would be a lump sum for a sliip of a certain size, and under and above 
that, so much per registered net tonnage additional. That would 
give a lump sum for a reasonable-sized ship, and then for the addi- 
tional amount of work which was required to inspect a very large 
ship — the larger number of inspectors reauired — the charge would be 
collected accordingly. I do not suppose tne idea is to make the charge 
prohibitive. A charge simply carries dignity with the inspection. 
Senator Smith. That is what it is intended for. 
Mr. ScHWERiN. It makes it official if there is a charge. I, as a 
steamship operator, would like very much to have my remarks on 
section 5 considered only in the light of a desire to help, and not 
through a desire to criticize. The people in the steamship business 
have got to run their boats with the idea of doing a commercial 
business, and a vessel must be constructed in a way that you can 
handle your tonnage and handle your passengers, supplies, and fuel, 
and everything that goes to cover the operations of a sliip. 

Now, this section suggests a very radical change in tne construc- 
tion of a ship, and undertakes to read into the law certain conditions 
which I do not believe can be complied with. If you are going to 
construct ships to meet conditions of the Titanic disaster, then the 
rules should apply only to those vessels that are running in the 
Atlantic trans-oceanic trade and on the northern routes, and not to 
trade, for instance, to South America or on the Pacific Ocean, where 
you never meet ice and where ice is unheard of. Now, in the con- 
struction 

Senator Nelson appeared in the committee room at this point. 
Senator Smith. Before you proceed, I would like Senator Nelson 
to know that you think that our clause with reference to the filing 
of statements, etc., is very appropriate and ought to be done; also 
exacting from foreign companies that use our ports the same thing 
as they nave to do as to American companies. 

Senator Nelson. There was only one criticism, if you remember^ 
made the other day, and that is under our Bureau of Corporations, 
as well as under the iriterstate-conrrtnerce law, that information is not 
public except the President makes it public. 
Senator Smith. Yes. 

Senator Nelson. And a man who was here — I forget his name — ^ 
suggested the other day that this would be applying a different rule 
to these foreign ships from what we applied to our own corporations. 
Senator Smith. Now with regard to fee, Mr. Schwerin thought a 
fee was appropriate, and has stated that in Japan they have to meet 
the same situation. For inspection they have to pay a fee over 
there precisely as we would impose under this law. 
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Senator Nelson. What is the fee that is suggested here ? 

Senator Smith. $100, as we have it in the buL Now Mr. Schwerin 
is on the question of construction. 

Mr. Schwerin. To continue on the question of ship construction. 
If builders were required to carry a water-tieht skin inboard and 
follow the outside plating, it will create a condition very difficult to 
maintain in the physical care of the ship in the spaces between the 
inner and outer skin. Proper construction would require a space of 
at least four feet between the two skins, and as the beams, decks, 
spirketting plates and stringers would all have to go to the outer skin 
for proper construction, you would have the ship broken up into a 
system of boxes, say, every other frame being a belt frame and coining 
to the outer skin, and all these spaces must be cared for. This would 
reauire an enormous number of manhole plates. In case of a collision 
a snip would cut through the inner skin as well as the outer skin, and 
if only one compartment was filled there would be no danger of the 
ship sinking whether the ship was single or double skinned; nor would 
there be danger if two compartments were filled wh/ether the ship was 
single or double skinned, and therefore 1 can not see what particular 
benefit there would be in this class of construction, even if it was a ship 
of the Titanic class built to run solely in the ice zone. 

Senator Nelson. You refer now to an inner deck, an inner hull ? 

Mr. Schwerin. Yes, sir; an inner hull buUt inside the outer hull. 
If the Titanic had had an inner hull of that character, and all the con- 
ditions of the collision with the iceberg were the same, there is no 
question in my mind but that the enormous pressure on the outer skin 
would have ruptured the inner skin, forced the riveting, made the 
same openings or ruptures, and allowed the water in the same longi- 
tudinal length. 

Senator Nelson. From my information, if you will allow me, in 
speaking of the inner and outer skin, the frame — ^what I would call the 
frame — is between the two skins, is it ? 

Mr. Schwerin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. Now, would that frame extend from the inner to 
the outer skin, or would it be a solid frame, or would it not ? 

Mr. Schwerin. All the frames of the ship would not extend to the 
inner skin. 

Senator Nelson. What would you fasten it on, then? 

Mr. Schwerin. You would have to have sufficient belt frames in 
each section, perhaps every other frame a belt frame, to properly 
secure the inner and outer skins together. This increased weight 
would be a very serious consideration. As I mentioned a moment 
ago, you have a series of box construction, and those boxes must be 
taken care of. You could not let the members inside rust and dete- 
riorate. It would require continual vigilance to keep them up and a 
very difficult proposition. 

Senator Nelson. Would vou not have a lot of little compartments, 
if I may use the expression, between the outer and inner skin, between 
the frames ? 

Mr. Schwerin. Yes, sir; you could go on and develop the inter- 
costal construction until you got a ship so weighted down that it 
would be impossible to commercially operate on account of the dis- 
placement. In designing a ship we figure as closely as possible, con- 
sistent with safety, to save weight. Say, in construction 200 tons of 
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weight was added to the ship and wasted in carrying capacity. If 
that ship made 20 voyages a year, you would carry 4,000 tons of dead, 
unremunerative weight. If, on tne other hand, you saved that 200 
tons, you would have carried 4,000 tons of freight, from which you 
would have received an earning, so you can see how a slight additional 
weight is for or against the earning capacity of the ship. Anyone 
who has handled and had the physical care of large ships knows the 
vast amount of metal to be kept from corrosion. Under the present 
construction there is a large acreage of metal to be taken care of, and 
you will have to realize what it means to take care of this box con- 
struction if you carry it up either to the shear or to the between decks. 
As I have said, I can not understand what particular benefit is to be 
derived from such construction. I believe that in case of collision 
the ship woidd be cut through the inner and outer skin. It does not 
follow that the ship will sink because a singjie compartment is filled, 
as no one undertakes to-day to build a ship without arranging for 
stability with two compartments filled. 

Senator Smith. What have you to say about the Arkansas the 
other day ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. Had the Arkansas or the Utah or the Florida 
touched ice as the Titanic did and under exactly the same conditions 
they would have gone down without anyone aboard having a chance 
to stick their nose above the deck. 

Senator Smith. She did not go down the other day. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. No ; she struck under her double bottom. 

Senator Smith. She struck on the bottom, but she had a double 
bottom. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. Yes; I am not speaking against double-bottom 
construction. I refer to doubling the construction above the double-, 
bottom space. When we constructed the Korea and Siberia^ which 
at that time were the largest ships built in this country, the usual 
construction of the double bottom at the ends or sides was carried 
up and not down to the turn of the bilge. We had an accident with 
a ship and she was injured where the double bottom was fastened to 
the snip's side; that is, just above the turn of the bilge; so that in 
this case the double bottom did not prevent the cargo hold being 
filled with water. To avoid this situation, the Korea and Siberia 
were designed bv turning up the ends of the double bottom instead 
of turning the floor plating down; in other words, if this construc- 
tion had been the method on the ship I spoke of as having stranded 
the water would not have entered into the hold and damaged the 
cargo. 

Senator Nelson. In other words, your inner bottom was bent up 
like that [indicating] ? 

Admiral Watt. How far did that come ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. These ships have only an 8-inch dead rise of floor. 
Now, the usual construction bends down like that [indicating]. Here 
are the frames coming here [indicating]. We turned it up here, 
about 4 feet. 

Senator Nelson. Straight across — I mean you put it in this shape 
[indicating]. 

Admiral Watt. This is what he did [indicating]. He brought it 
around like that. 

Senator Nelson. The way I hold it ? 
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Admiral Watt. Yes; he made a cradle of it. 

Mr. ScHWEBiN. I brought it up 4 feet above where the usual con- 
nection is made. 

Senator Nelson. That is what I understood. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. Now, if a ship hits a rock on the turn of the bilge 
right here [indicating] and breaks this in — this being the double 
bottom — of course the water will go into this cargo space; but if 
she hits on the turn of the bilge here [indicating] and this being 
similaily the double bottom the chances are water will not get into 
the ship. 

Admiral Watt. It all depends on that intercostal there. 
' Mr. ScHWEBiN*. That plating is cariied down just the same as if 
it had ended up on that member. That is not reduced in weight at 
all. The construction simply carries the plating up on the inside of 
the frame making that just so much higher. 

Senator Perkins. With 4 feet of space between the inner skin 
and the outer, what part of the car^o would it take ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. If you have a ship, say 50 feet beam, you would 
take oflF 8 feet of vour beam, 4 feet each side. You take oflf 8 feet 
of beam. It would be a rather difficult thing to say just what that 
Would reduce your entire cargo space because it would vary with the 
size and character of the ship. 

Senator Perkins. Approximately 10 or 15 per cent anyhow? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. I should think more than that. 

Senator Perkins. Twenty-five per cent? 

Senator Smith. Admiral Watt would like to ask a question right 
at this point. 

Admiral Watt. If that double bottom on the Titanic had been 
continued up 4 feet further than your double bottom, part of that 
damage would have been restricted to the double bottom space 
undoubtedly. You say you carried that up 4 feet ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. Yes. 

Admiral Watt. In order to provide against any damage above 
the turn of the bilge. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. The double bottom ships are easily handled when 
stranded unless the damage is above the turn of the bilge; the inner 
bottom being water tight, cargo can be lightered and the ship floated. 
But if the ship is pierced above the double bottom, then the water 
enters the hold, damages the cargo, and makes the ship more difficult 
to float. This is merely a question of opinion. The turn of the bilge 
is a weak spot and a Duilder may desire to protect himself in that 

S articular direction by turning the inner plates up instead of down, 
ut it is not a vital question in the saving of the ship or in life-saving 
device. 

Take the ships Mongolia and Manchuria, both about 28,000 tons 
displacement ; the Government had provided no light at Makapu and 
the Manchuria ran on the coral reef at that point. The captain was 
7 miles out of his reckoning after a run of 2,200 miles. She lay on 
that reef for 7 months and was finally puUed off. About 60 per cent 
of her outer bottom plating had to come off, be straightened, and 
returned. 

Senator Nelson. What months did she lay there ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. It was in the summer time. The Mongolia went 
ashore on the reef at Midway Islands, and she finally came off with 
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her fore hold filled with water. She was ruptured through her inner 
and outer bottoms. The chief engineer took all the pumps out of the 
engine room and rigged them up on the shelter deck, and brought her 
Honolulu under her own steam, and after temporary repairs she 
steamed to San Francisco. 

I believe in the Titanic disaster the tremendous impact bulged in 
the whole side of the ship. I do not believe it is possible to rip or 
tear the steel sides out of a ship. I have seen a number of ships that 
have been ashore, and I have never seen the steel ripped, in the 
case of the Manchuria there was only one plate fractured. Practi- 
cally all the other plates were reroUed and returned to place. 

The Algoa struck a reef at Point Bonita entering the harbor of San 
Francisco. Her collision bulkhead and inner bottom were bulged up 
and in about 6 feet. A\[ the riveting was started, the plates were 
opened up along the riveting, but the plates themselves were not 
fractured, and yet she struck a heavy blow on the rocks and she is a 
ship capable of handling 12,000 tons of deadweight cargo. When 
people talk of ripping the sides out of a steel ship, I believe such talk 
is academic. 

Now, in regard to the longitudinal bulkheads. That is merely 
another device for the construction of inner skins, but I believe that 
longitudinal bulkheads, in some respects, are more dangerous than 
strict inner skins. A ship which might float with an open hold — 
even two — filled yAih water might sink if there was a longitudinal 
bulkhead and the entire weight was carried on one side of the ship. I 
consider such a proposition a very dangerous one for merchant snips*. 

Not only that, but it is a very difficult thing to handle freight in a 
ship with longitudinal bulkheads. In the installation of oil, in all our 
ships we have got to cut the oil tanks into compartments. We must 
have connection between these oil tanks so that the oil levels in all 
the tanks. We can not have one tank on one side of the ship full of 
oil and another tank partially empty. Alterations of 25 or 30 tons of 
weight in a ship will give a list of as high as 10 or 15 degrees, depending 
upon the method in which the ship has been loaded. The Bill also 
provides that ''bulkheads within the limits of the machinery space 
shall extend not less than 25 per cent of the draft of the vessel.'^ 

Now in one place you put requirements upon the ship and in 
another place you take them off. I believe the bulkheads in the en- 
gine room and fire room space should extend either to the first con- 
tinuous deck — that is, the main continuous deck of a ship — as well 
as every other bulkhead in the ship. I am fully, in favor of the 

E reposition that there should be no water-tight doors allowed in bulk- 
eads, ^specially in bulkheads in the holds. When water-tight bulk- 
heads go through saloon accommodations where you have to have 
passageway from one compartment to the other, then of course it 
would be necessary to have the water-tight doors there ; but there 
is no reason why those can not be closed by hand. 

Senator Perkins. Do you use 24 or 26 boilers in one compartment ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. We would never have as many boilers as that in 
one compartment. 

Senator Perkins. That is what I supposed — in one compartment. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. No; they are all arranged in different com- 
partments. 
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Senator Perkins. That is what I understand. How many do 
you put in one compartment ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. Tnat would depend very largely upon the design 
of the ship. You might put in one compartment eight boilers. You 
might put four single-ended boilers and four double-ended boilers in 
a compartment. Ihat would vary very much according to the design 
of the ship. We are going now to single-ended boilers almost exclu- 
sively on account of burning oil. We can not get satisfaction in the 
double-ended boilers with oil. 

Senator Perkins. What is the maximum size you make the 
boilers ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. I think the largest boilers we have are an inch 
boiler plate. 

Senator Perkins. It is not practicable to make them any larger 
than that, is it ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. You can not go beyond an inch and a half boiler 
plate. If you do, you are in trouble. That is about the limit of the 
size of the boiler, or the size of the plate you can use. 

Now, that brings me to the principal question. I was asked to 
become a member of the American bureau, and I agreed under the 
condition that we would make the American bureau the same value 
in this country as Lloyds in Great Britain. England has its classi- 
fication rules. So has France and Germany, Italy and Austria, and 
there is no reason why we should not have as dignified classification 
rules in this country as in any other. 

Senator Smith. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. But I do not think these classifications should be 
made by law. I believe that they should have the authority of law 
and be subject to the intelligence of the ship men of this country 
the same as they are in all other countries. This is my idea — that the 
American bureau should form a committee which would consist of 
naval officers and ship owners and operators, its own board of direc- 
tors, and the Chief of the Steamboat-Inspection Service of the United 
States, and formulate classifications for this country equal to that 
of Lloyds. 

It does not require a law to do this. Any American desiring to 
construct a ship would naturally construct it under our own classifi- 
cation. I was very much surprised to hear some one say you could 
build a ship in this country 400 feet long of tin and, if you complied 
with the life-saving apparatus, you could send her to sea. I nave 
built ships in this country.. I know that those ships were subject 
during construction to a very rigid examination by the local board of 
inspectors and that they look very carefully to the construction — 
the character of construction. Tne law says very clearly that the 
original certificate can not be granted unless a vessel is suitable in all 
respects for the trade for which she is intended. 

Senator Perkins. The power to make rules and regulations has 
been delegated by Congress to this Board of Supervising Inspectors, 
has it not ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. The Board of Supervising Inspectors carry out the 
legislation that is enacted by Congress; it is a part of the administra- 
tive body of the Department of Commerce and Labor especially 
charged with the construction and operation of our merchant service. 
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Senator Perkins. And those rules and regulations have been for- 
mulated by this Board of Supervisors ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. No; not entirely. Some of the rules are the law as 
enacted. Other rules are formulated by the Board of Supervisors in 
their meetings — ^rules to provide for the administration of the law. 

Senator Perkins. Congress does not go into details ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. Congress passes a law and the board then provides 
rules and regulations under which that law may be administered. 

Senator Perkins. That is the way I understand it. Therefore, it 
is not necesary for Congress to enact a law as to details, as we propose 
doing. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. I think it would be a great mistake for Congress to 
pass detail laws, as that will tend to stop all progress. It is just the 
same as Congress undertaking in this bill to pass a law specifying in 
detail the character of lifeboats. I have submitted to Gen. Uhler 
specifications for a metal lifeboat which will cost more than the one 

Erovided for in this bill. The specifications in this bill are taken 
odUy out of the present rules and regulations of the Steamboat 
Inspection Service. 

Senator Smith. Is that something that you want to put on your 
vessels ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. No; what I wanted to do was to get a metallic 
lifeboat that everv builder would have to absolutely comply with. 
In other words, where there would be no question as to an mspector 
in one part of the United States passing a boat and that same boat 
be condemned by an inspector in another part of the United States 
who might be more critical. 

At this point Senator Fletcher entered the room. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Schwerin has just given our idea of the 
American standard a pretty fair indorsement. He thinks we ought 
to have an American standard. 

Mr. Schwerin. If you pass such conditions into law you do not 
get the benefit of improvements in equipment of your ship without 
going to Congress each time to get modifications of the law. If you 
have competent men, as you have in the inspection service — tney 
are competent to pass upon what is a proper lifeboat. If the Gov- 
ernment provides oy law the amount of boats or rafts that shall be 
provided, it seems to me that the inspectors are amply able to take 
care of the details of building boats and rafts. 

Senator Smith. Take the regulations of the British Board of 
Trade. You must admit that the tonnage basis as a basis for life- 
saving equipment hardly meets the present requirements? 

Mr. Schwerin. Well, I do not want to get that mixed in j^our 
mind. The classification is one thing, and the equipment provided 
by law, and required by law, is an entirely different thing. For 
instance, you build a ship under certain classification. You must 
provide that ship with the equipment called for by the law. Con- 
gr^s mav pass a law which shall state how much life-saving appa- 
ratus will be required upon a ship, and the builder must put that on. 
Now, that has got nothing to do whatever with the classification of 
a ship, which provides for the weight and size of the different mem- 
bers, provides the number of bulkheads, etc., the size of the engines, 
and the character of the construction, but it does do this : The owner 
submits to this classification board a midship section and longitudinal 
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section in detail, so that the board can go over it, and see if all the 
members provided for are equal to or heavier than the classification 
rules specify for that particular kind of ship. 

Senator Smith. That far it is all right for us to put that into a law? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. No; you do not want to put tnat into a law. In 
my opinion we have gone along in this country at cross purposes, for 
this reason : We have a steamship-inspection service wnich in some 
respects assumes some of the functions of a classification bureau, and 
yet it has not the scope or authority of a classification society. Now 
there is no reason why we should not have a classification bureau in 
this country similar to the Lloyds classification in England, which is 
a part of tne British Board of Trade. There is no reason in such 
classification society whv we should not have as a director member 
the Chief of the United States Steamboat-Inspection Service. He 
would be familiar with the modifications and changes which are 
adopted from time to time and embodied in the classifications. The 
United States Government should recognize the rules as official. 

Then if a new ship is classified, the Government inspectors know 
that that ship is gomg to be constructed on lines authorized by the 
United States, because the Government of the United States must 
recognize this classification as the official classification of America. 
You can pass a law which provides that all ships built in America must 
be built under the classincation of the American bureau. Then a 
man building a ship must submit all his plans for approval and 
classffication for that particular character of ship. 

Senator Smith. Now let me take you one step further. Can we 

Eroperly pass a law which will oblige foreign vessels using our har- 
ors to meet our classification ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. Absolutely no. In no way in the world. There 
is no way in which you can do that. 

Senator Smith. Why can they not submit plans to this classifica- 
tion board that should be the subject of American review? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. Suppose the builders of the Titanic^ had submitted 
the plans in detail of tnat ship for a new classification to-day. You 
would have to submit them to Gen. Uhler, for instance, and he could 
call his board together. What would he do with the plans ? 

Senator Smith. But suppose we had had a classification board with 
American standards, operating along Unes that we thought, or that 
America thought, were proper ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. All right; say that we had a classification board in 
this country equal to the Lloyds classification, which is the standard 
the world over. 

Senator Smith. Which we really ought to have. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. Now, those plans would be submitted to the execu- 
tive committee of the board. Undoubtedly, they would pass those 
plans as way above their own classification, as they had to be, because 
that was a special ship, so large that it required special calculations 
which carried her beyond any usual classification rules that existed. 

Senator Smith. The point I wanted to make is this: You approve 
of our Ucense plans, do j^ou ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. Yes, sir. f 

Senator Smith. And the exaction of an American fee for classifica- 
tion? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Smith. You approve of the filing of their corporate papers 
here? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. As a matter of American information. Now, sup- 
pose we have a classification board — and I think the suggestion you 
make is an excellent one — composed of practical shipbuilders with an 
officer or two of the Government, and with the head of the Bureau of 
Navigation, the head of the Bureau of Steam Engineering as members 
of that board, do you not think that when they come to pay the fee 
to get the license, and make other preliminary arrangements with this 
Government, that it would be appropriate for them to submit their 
plans, also the maimer of construction and the question of equipment 
at the same time? Suppose Harlan & Wolf say, '^We have got to 
meet an American exaction here and we must send these plans over 
there to this American classification board to review them.'' It seems 
to me it would tend to dignify the American interest in such a matter, 
especially as they seek to use our harbors and carry our people, and 
the fact that they have built as much depending on that as anything 
else. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. I quite agree with you, but you go beyond the 
point of safety. I can see no reason for their sending over nere their 

Elans and specifications for the construction of that ship, but if we 
ave clear aefinite laws in regard to what a foreigner must comply 
with in relation to the life-saving apparatus, and you want to say 
that all ships building must submit the plans of life-saving apparatus 
and equipment, together with the number of people that they will 
carry, and that should be passed upon by a board in this country, 
otherwise they could not get a passenger certificate to carry pas- 
sengers, I quite agree with you. 

Senator Smith. But Mr. Andrews, who built that ship, must have 
been the most disappointed man in the world when he saw that four 
or five compartments were flooded with water in that accident. 
Now, suppose that those plans had been sent over here, suppose from 
your experience you had been taught that in this Nortn Atlantic 
there was danger from ice, and if a berg ripped a ship it was apt to go 
into more than two compartments, and you had brought your double 
case up high enough to nave given the exposed compartments addi- 
tional protection, do you not think if you had sent back word to those 
people that you thought that would be a desirable change to make, 
that they would have thought it over ? Nobody supervised the con- 
struction of that vessel except Harlan & Wolff. The Government 
of Great Britain did not put a man on it until the morniug she sailed. 

Now, we let them come in and out of our harbors without exacting 
any compensation at all. Why can not we, the foremost Government 
in the world, demand a prehminary review of vessels intended to 
operate in American ports ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. Senator, to be perfectly fair in this proposition, 
we have had to go to the other side to get our real experience. There 
are more brainy men in the shipbuilding over there than there are 
over here. 

Senator Smith. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. I do not concede — although I have been a naval 
officer — I do not concede that naval officers have any experience in 
merchant-ship construction, operation, or maintenance. I venture 
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to say that had a plan of the Titanic been sent to the most competent 
naval architects in this country they would have gone over those 
plans with great interest and undoubtedly would have been very 
largely instructed as to the methods in which the structure of that 
great single girder was carried out in that ship. 

Senator Smith. Suppose they had come to you — ^how many ships 
have you built in your life ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. I have built some of the largest ships that have 
been built in this country — the Korea, the Siberia, the Mongolia, and 
the Manchuria. 

Senator Smith. Where did you build them ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. I built the Korea and Siberia at Newport News, and 
the Mongolia and Manchuria at Camden, N. J. 

Senator Smith. Were the plans for those ships made in England? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. No, sir; tne plans of two of tnose ships were made 
in my house. 

Senator Smith. Exactly. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. None of those ships will float with four compart- 
ments full of water. 

Senator Smith. I understand that. I do not suppose anyone can 
build a ship that will float with four compartments full of water. 

Mr. Schwerin. It is impossible. 

Senator Smith. That puts too much weight on the ship, but if you 
bring your double protection higher, it seems to me you avoid possible 
danger. They did not do that in the Titanic. 

Mr. Schwerin. She had a double bottom. 

Senator Smith. She had a double bottom, but far below the water 
line 

Mr. Schwerin. From the turn of the bilge. 

Senator Smith. I noticed on the Olympic the second bottom, but 
that was no special protection to the Titanic at all. 

Mr. Schwerin. Not below the water line. 

Senator Smith. I am not ouite sure about the Mauretania. 

Admiral Watt. She has a longitudinal bulkhead. 

Senator Smith. If the Titanic had been constructed on the same 
lines as the Mauretania, her chances of surviving that blow would have 
been a great deal better than constructed in the way they were. The 
Mauretania and Lusitania were constructed under the royal commis- 
sion of England, and they fixed the conditions upon which that boat 
should be constructed because they proposed to appropriate it into 
the naval service of England in case'of emergency, and in that situa- 
tion they got the best. 

Now, if that is true I do not see why they can not profit by sug- 
gestions from such practical men as yourself. Suppose you were a 
member of the American classification board and met in session with 
others in Washington occasionally to review the plans of ships about 
to build for the American trade. You could mafee suggestions; even 
an unpretentious man made a suggestion here the other day that 
caused the experts around this room to open their eyes. 

Mr. Schwerin. What was that, Senator? 

Senator Smith. I can not remember now. I do not remember 
the man's name. I think it was McKeige. 

Mr. Buff. It was Mr. McKeige. 
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Senator Smith. He made a number of most admirable sugges- 
tions. They were, of course, of very little importance in the general 
construction of ships, but good. 

Mr. ScHWBRiN. i read his testimony. He wants you to measure 
boats from the inside of the tanks. Just to illustrate how some 
testimony may be given here, he wanted you to measure boats from 
the inside of the air tanks — length, breadth, and depth — ^for cubic 
capacity. 

Senator Smith. I did not follow that part of his statement very 
closelv. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. But he lost sight of the fact that a fraction was 
used which provides an allowance for the air tanks, and he told you 
to measure from the inside and use the length, breadth, depth, and also 
the fraction. 

Senator Smith. He made one or two other suggestions that I noted 
in my bill that everybody here thought was very useful, and I can not 
believe but what you can make suggestions. I do not concede that 
any shipbuilding company in England has an entire monopoly on the 
advanced intelligence of the world. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. I designed four ships — 37,000 tons — which we are 
trying to buUd, if Congress will let us, and I submitted those plans to 
Lloyds, and they made practically no change in the midship section. 
The Mongolia and Manchuria are built under the Lloyds. The Korea 
and Siberia are built under the American Bureau and the Bureau of 
Veritas. 

Senator Smith. How closely did you follow their specifications ? 

Mr. Schwerin. Lloyds's absolutely. 

Senator Smith. You did not do it in the other two, did you ? 

Mr. Schwerin. In the Korea and Siberia? 

Senator Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Schwerin. No; I submitted the plans and the Llo^rds turned 
them down because we called for side hatches, and the British Lloyds 
up to that time had never permitted side hatches. As the result of 
that controversy Lloyds established their headquarters and their own 
staff in America, and since then have modified a number of their arbi- 
trary rulings. That controversy also brought out that the Lloyds did 
not consider that American shipyards were competent shipbuilders, 
and therefore when they undertook to pass on the plans for American 
shipyards they always made everything very much heavier. We 
mamtained that we had a right to put side ports in these big ships 
with the proper compensation. 

Senator Perkins. Is it not a fact that the American sheet iron and 
steel has greater tensile strength than that of the English plates, and 
greater elasticity ? 

Mr. Schwerin. There is all kinds of steel. For instance, the mild 
steel for ship construction is of a certain tensile strength and elonga- 
tion. But all steel must be tested by inspectors. If you build under 
Lloyds rules, the Lloyds have their own inspectors and they go to the 
mills and test and stamp it, and it has got to come up to their speci- 
fication. In the same way the American bureau sends their men to 
inspect the steel, and the steel must come up to the required specifi- 
cation. You can have steel of 20,000 pounds tensile strength up to 
125,000 pounds. You can get any kind of steel you specify. There 
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is just as good steel in England as there is here and just as good here 
as there is in England. 

Senator Smith. I have just received a letter from one of the most 
promuient men in Englana upon this subject which I will place in the 
record. 

Senator Fletcher. Mr. Chairman, will you allow me to ask a ques- 
tion at this time to clear up the situation, if possible ? 

Senator Smith. Very well. 

Senator Fletcher. I understand, Mr. Schwerin, that your view is 
that we can legislate so as to require life-saving equipment. For the 
protection of life we can pass laws that will oblige foreign ships to 
provide lifeboats and things of that kind for the protection of life ? 

If that is true, why can not we provide the manner of the construc- 
tion of the ship for tne same reason, for the protection of life ? Why 
can not we provide, for instance, that these plans shall be submitted 
to a board nere and passed upon, in reference to these bulkheads 
and the width of the bulkheads and the arrangement of the bulkheads, 
and all that sort of thing, not merely for the purpose of controlling the 
construction of the ship, butput it on the broad ground of saving and 

Krotecting human lives? There is a distinction, in other words, 
etween our power to oblige equipment for life protection and com- 
pelling construction for life protection. 

Mr. Schwerin. None whatever. I believe the Congress of the 
United States has the right to pass laws which will say what shall 
and what shall not enter its ports. But is it a wise thing to do? 
Is it for public policy — and our legislation is generally controlled by 
public policy. That is what I mean in answer to Senator Smith's 
question. 

Senator Fletcher. I understood your view was that we had no 
authority. 

Mr. Schwerin. Oh, no; I think this Government has the right 
to do pretty much what it pleases within its own territory. 

Senator Smith. Suppose we fixed a minimum standard of construc- 
tion. A letter I received from one of the most prominent men m 
England, says : 

It would undoubtedly force the hand of the Government here and aid us greatly in 
our work if yoxi were at once to decline to accept the British Board of Trade certifi- 
cate and insist upon an adequate American inspection of all ships coming into Amer- 
ican ports. This inspection should include all life-saving appliances and should 
aacertain whether or not water-tight compartments, even if passed as efficient by the 
Board of Trade here are really of value or nothing but means to insure the more rapid 
sinking of the ship should accident take place. 

Mr. Schwerin. That statement may be very unjust, so far as the 
shipowner and operator is concerned. Although this gentleman may 
be a very prominent man, still if you should put him m a saUboat or 
a rowboat ne might not know one end from tne other. 

Senator Smith. He is as anxious as we are to accomplish some 
satisfactory and permanent results. Senator Fletcher, Senator Per- 
kins, and myself are only anxious that the construction of ships in the 
future and their equipment and management shall be appropriate. 
Why do you submit your plans to the Lloyds. 

Mr. Schwerin. Because I wanted a classification. 

Senator Smith. You wanted a classification ? 

Mr. Schwerin. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Fletcher. For insurance purposes ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. For insurance purposes and as a value for the ship 
if I wanted to sell her. You can not sell a ship so well unless you 
classify her and keep up the certificate by perioaical surveys. 

Senator Smith. That is reason enough. That is a good reason. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. It is a very important matter with regard to a 
ship to have her classified. 

Senator Smith. But if you were going to operate it as you operated 
those other two vessels and use it yourself, you would not have gone 
over there at all, would you ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. I consider myself just as competent to classify my 
own ships as the Lloyds or anybody else. I think you, Admiral 
Watts will agree with me, will you not ? 

Senator Smith. If that is true, you can help us classify. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. At the same time I can not sell that ship at her 
proper value if she is not classified and the surveys show she is kept up. 

Senator Smith. But suppose we had an Ainerican classification 
also. I think that some people who build ships would in the future 
be quite anxious to have tne approval of the board, consisting of such 
men as Admiral Watts and yourself and other men who would bring 
their minds to bear on that question. 

Mr. ScHWERix. You must bear in mind that they have been build- 
ing steel ships over there for a great many years and so have a greater 
experience in the art. While we have built but few they have been 
building a great many ships for years. 

Senator Smith. I know; that is what they said to us when we 
started to make hats; that is what they have said to us about every 
avenue of American industry and employment; that they could do 
better than we ; that they can make better trunks and better harness 
and better everything than we can; and yet in spite of that prejudice 
and self-conceit we have goae on making things and have finally set 
the pace to the world. They never thought we could make furni- 
ture in America, and yet a lot of them over there buy our furniture. 
I hve in a city that makes furniture for the entire world, where the 
trade of the world comes tliis next month and pays its tribute to our 
genius, and if we can do that I do not see why we can not build ships. 

Mr. Schwerin. I can only answer that in this way, and I do not 
desire to be considered as argumentative : When we started to make a 
construction corps for our naval^ service we took graduates from 
Aimapolis and sent them to the University of Edinburgh and educated 
them as naval architects. They took the highest honors there in their 
classes, so after quite a period we created one of the ablest constructive 
bodies in the world I think our naval constructors are as competent 
to design and build the finest battleship as any in the world, but we 
had to go over there foB this education oecause there were men there 
who had devoted their lives to that particular study, there was no 
opportunity to gain the experience in this country. 

Senator Smith. All right; let me tell you something that will inter- 
est you in that connection. I was about to appoint a boy to Annapolis 
in my first session of Congress, when I first oecame a Member, and 
there were twenty and odd in the class that we had examined locally, 
and a boy walked in there with his head wav down between his 
shoulders, his face all covered with pimples, his hands in his pockets, 
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and a little hat on his head, with a rim about half an inch wide, and 
he 8aid to me: ''Are you the Congressman?" I said, "Yes.'' He 
said, "Is there going to be an examination here for Annapolis?" I 
said, " Yes." He said, "May I enter ? " I said, " What is your name ? " 
He told me. I said, "Where do you live?" He told me. I asked 
him, " Who is your father?" Hesaid, "My father is a carpenter over 
there." I said, "Surely, you go right in." And he walked in, and 
to-day he is building the battleship New York and is doing it himself, 
is he not. Admiral ? 

Admiral Watt. Yes, sir. 
* Senator Smith. I want to say that when you can pick up a green 
country boy Uke that, and so suddenly make him competent to build 
a battleship — one of the best that is under construction — I do not 
believe that we have got to continually and perpetually bow our 
heads to British genius in the construction of merchant snips, and I 
do not want to continue to do it if we can establish that basis here 

Mr. ScHWERiN. That is just exactly what we want to do. What 
we want the American bureau to do is to establish a classification in 
this country that has all the dignity of the Lloyds and that the Gov- 
ernment shall recognize that ships built in this country under that 
classification are to have aU the dignity of the Lloyds. 

Senator Smith. You and I agree perfectly. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. Absolutelv; that is just what I want to do, and it 
is what ought to be done. 1 do not want to go to England for classi- 
cation. I would rather class here, but I want our classification to 
have the dignity and value of the Eng:lish or French classification. 

Senator Perkins. Under whose auspices is the present American 
shipping bureau ? 

Mr. ScHERWiN. It is an organization very much the same as the 
Lloyds. It is run for the purpose of making some money. I do 
not know that they make much, but it is run for the purpose. 

Senator Perkins. How does it compare with the Bureau of Veritas 
or the British Lloyds ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. I think it is coming up to the Bureau of Veritas 
very fast, but the British Lloyds is ahead of them all. But the 
society must have business to obtain some money. It must main- 
tain its inspection service all over the world. For instance, if you 
classify in the American bureau and have an accident in Honolulu, 
you must have a survey and have inspectors there to do it. There 
must be a central organization that takes care of and appoints these 
inspectors all over the world. In any port in the world, if you have 
an accident, you can go to the Lloyds and have a survey. 

Senator Smith. Have we not practically in force now what our 
department recognizes and what you indorse ? 

Mr. Schwerin. Under the Bureau of Veritas? 

Senator Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Schwerin. That is a French organization. 

Senator Smith. Take the American bureau? 

Mr. Schwerin. No; we have not. Some new blood has gone into 
the American bureau lately and I think it will be brought up to a 
high level. 

Senator Smith It is the nucleus of what you are trying to bwild 
now? 
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Mr. ScHWERiN. Yes, sir; it is there, and there is no reason why 
it can not be made as strong an organization, as far as American 
ships are concerned, as the Lloyds is to British shipping. 

Senator Smith. What effect do you think this bill would have upon 
classification ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. I beg your pardon. 

Senator Smith. I say, what eflFect do you think the construction 
of American vessels under this bill would have upon classification ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. I do not see anything in this bill that gives it the 
dignity of classification. I think the bill becomes undignified when 
you put in here such things as the detail of lifeboats, etc. I think 
those details should be left to the inspectors. 

Senator Smith. That was done rather tentatively and only to show 
that we were no longer going to depend upon the discretion of anyone. 
The result of that bill is that to-day there will be promulgated by 
the Department of Commerce and Laoor the most advanced step ever 
taken by this Government in the equipment of boats with life-saving 
devices. 

Senator Perkins. Yes; in diSferent zones. 

Senator Smith. Yes; they have a zone of that kind and only care 
for 60 per cent. 

Mr. Schwerin. That only pertains to a special class of boats. 

Senator Smith. Like this Eastern Maine company, that runs within 
50 miles of the shore. 

Senator Perkins. You heard Gen. Uhler's statement, did you not? 

Mr. Schwerin. Yes, sir. All our boats carry life-saving appara- 
tus, as called for in the General's statement, and we also carry our 
boats rigged out. 

Senator Smith. You mean a full equipment for all the passengers 
and crew ? 

Mr. Schwerin. Boats and life rafts; yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. You are fully equipped ? 

Mr. Schwerin. Yes, sir; with Iffeboats, including life rafts. The 
boats are carried in that-f ashion [indicating]. We do not have to rig 
them out at all. All you have to do is to pull the targle out of the 
gripes and lower the boat. I would not like to see the real inspection 
duties of the Steamboat Inspection. Service changed by a general law 
which would deprive the officers of that service of their judgment 
and which did not leave to them the details of administration as it is 
now and as it should continue. 

Senator Smith. There is some reason in that suggestion. 

Mr. Schwerin. If Congress should pass such an act as this, and 
then we should have some improvements, naturally we should want to 
take advantage of such improvements, and if you put detailed specifi- 
cations in the law, you can not have the advantage of these improve- 
ments if they conflict with these specifications unless Congress 
modifies the law. I do not believe that that is good legislation. For 
instance, suppose a ship has her boats carried away in a typhoon and 
she is in a foreign port where it is impossible to obtain boats under the 
legal specifications. She has got to come home and she will have to 
outfit with the foreign boats. These boats are perhaps as good and 
perhaps better boats than are provided for in the legal specifications, 
and probably would be passed oy the inspectors unless they were held 
to hard and fast rules by the statute. 
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Senator Smith. How about the radio aspect of our law ? Are you 
equipped with radio ? 

Mr. ScHWEBiN. Yes, sir; we have the most powerful radios afloat 
We wireless over 4,000 miles. I was very severely criticized because 
I would not immediately install radio on our steamers. Of what use 
to us was a 250-mile service ? Our steamers are often two or three 
thousand miles apart, and we wanted something of value and not a toy. 

Senator Smith. Have you two operators ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. No, sir; one. 

Senator Smith. How about the two operators ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. I would like you to consider that phase as to the 
coastwise trade. We practically operate three different lines. One 
is strictly a transoceanic Une, one is strictly a foreign coastwise line, 
and the other is a domestic coastwise line. Now, on the strictly coast- 
wise line between San Pedro, San Francisco, and Portland last year 
we carried about 75,000 people, and the total radio earnings on that 
line were not over $20. The passengers had no use for it, and the 
difficulty is to keep the operators, who have really nothing to do, from 
getting into trouble with the lady passengers. There is nothing for 
them to do. If you have two boys there on duty day and night, it 
will be more difficult to handle. 

Senator Smith. Suppose we make provision 

Mr. ScHWERiN. Excuse me. I was going to say that those boats 
run within 5 miles of the beach and are always in sight of another ship 
excepting in foggv weather. I do not suppose that a master of our 
ship going along the coast is practically ever out of sight of some other 
vessel, some schooner, or oil tanker, or other passenger boat a couple 
hours a day and is never out of sight of land except in foggy weather. 
It does not seem to me that it is necessary, with a great number of 
boats about and close to shore, to have two bovs on watch with noth- 
ing to do imtil they get thoroughlv disgusted with the ship, simply 
waiting for a disaster. That is all they are doing. It is my belief 
that one operator is sufficient on that line. 

Our boys have orders to cut in at frequent intervals. On the 
Panama run the foreign coastwise service from the time we leave 
Point Loma, on a trip of 6,000 miles, there is no land radio service 
anywhere; you can not wireless with anybody. The captains will 
not wireless with each other. They do not want to bother with 
each other. There are no shore stations. It is a very difficult Une 
to get officers to go on this 55-day run in a very hot climate, and if 

!rou try to get two boys to sit in that ^vireless room all day and night 
ong in their pajamas watch and watch with their heads jammed into 
one of those receivers, with absolutely not work to do, you are 
calling on human nature to perform something that it will not per- 
form, and he will not go. We ^dll not be able to get them to go. 
The captains can not chain them there. They will quit and go 
about the ship. Two idlers instead of one. Xow, on the trans- 
Pacific line the ships are wide apart, 2,000 or 3,000 miles apart, and 
from 1,000 to 1,200 miles apart between the southern and the noi th- 
em courses. 

There is a certain amount of commercial wiring on that service, 
24 hours before the ships get into San Francisco, and before they get 
into Honolulu. The rest of the time, with the exception oi the 
captains asking each other how they are, the radio boys are obtaining 
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information for their newspaper from one ship to the other, and there 
is absolutely nothing to do in the service. 

I do not see there is a necessity in this line for two operators. 

Senator Smith. Of course, in case of accident, the intermittent at- 
tention to the wireless apparatus might just miss what you ought to 
have, just as it did in the case of the California and the Titanic, 

Mr. ScHWERiN. Well, my idea of that proposition is this: I sug- 
gest again the service of the inspector instead of a general law. 

Mr. Chamberlian, the Commissioner of Navigation, has inspectors 
who have charge of the radiotelegraph service. It seems to me that 
the law should provide for each ship such operators as may be speci- 
fied by the Commissioner of Navigation. On a trans-Atlantic service, 
where there is a heavy toll and heavy work for one man to do, he 
may provide for two or three. On another little boat, running on 
some lake, he would only provide for one at most. There might be 
no other boat there and no shore station; yet, if you passed this bill, 
the boat would have to have wireless and two operators. 

Now, on the Panama Hne, he may say this service requires one; 
on the coastwise, one ; on the run between San Francisco and Hono- 
lulu he may say two, or may say three, but let him decide what the 
requirements of the Pacific route may be and not make it an arbitrary 
rule that because it is necessary on the Atlantic to have three, four, 
or five operators, perhaps, it is necessary to have the same number 
of operators upon every class of ship and in every class of service. 

Senator Smith. Yesterday we had this matter up, and it seemed 
to me to be admitted that one of the crew could be easily taught to 
recognize the emergency or distress call very readily, and that one 
of the crew might be substituted for that purpose on some of these 
lines. Would that be a hardship ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. No; but I thmk that is one thing that should be 
under the rule of the administrative officer. I think he could regu- 
late that to better advantage than in any other way. 

Senator Fletcher. One object of this classification is also to 
enable shippers to get proper freight rates, is it not ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. 1 do not think that would apply so much where 
you are operating a regular line. For instance, say, we own a line 
of freight steamers from Portland to the Orient. The insurance on 
that line of steamers would be a quarter of 1 per cent. If we char- 
tered, say, Norwegian boats, and formed a line, the insurance might 
be one-half of 1 per cent. This might amount to 50 or 75 cents a 
ton difference in freight between the steamers owned and chartered 
yet all were classified. 

Senator Fletcher. They cannot get the insurance; the insurance 
is higher and the freight rate would be increased. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. Naturally the freight rate would be increased 
by the increased insurance and the ship would have to absorb the 
difference; but classification has no effect on that — ^it is who is 
running the line and who owns the steamers. 

Senator Fletcher. In this matter of provision here for equipment, 
Capt. Hobson suggests that perhaps the next great catastrophe we 
will have at sea will originate from the inside. There are two great 
dangers of navigation, one from the outside by collision with a dere- 
lict or an iceberg, and another from the inside by boiler explosion and 
by fire. Have you any suggestion to make regarding a bill that 
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should provide for protection against fire from the inside ? The 
illustration has been made, for instance, where a ship was at sea 
and the whole thing caught fire, the crew had to take to the boats or 
burn up. He did not remove the inflammable material on the out- 
side of his ship, as Americans did in the battle of Santiago, it seems. 
Now, we perhaps ought not to confine ourselves to a consideration 
of the nature of tliis particular accident to the Titanic, but ought to 
look to the possibility of another kind of accident. 

Senator Perkins. Suppose you explain to Senator Fletcher with 
regard to the spontaneous combustion that took place on one of 
your ships. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. We had a ship at San Francisco the other day that 
was fully loaded and was to sail for the Orient on Monday at 1 o'clock. 
On "Sunday afternoon a fire broke out and raged for several hours. 
We have a regulation in the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. which pro- 
vides that in case of fire alongside the docks to flood the hold. So 
we flooded her and put out' the fire. There was very little damage 
done to the ship but the cargo was destroyed. 

Senator Perkins. She went to sea afterwards, did she not ? 

Mr. Schwerin. Yes; she went to sea two days later. 

Senator Perkins. What was the result of that ? 

Mr. Schwerin. At sea we could have filled that hold full of water 
and flooded it and pumped it out afterwards. We never attempt, 
as against life and ship, to save cargo. The orders are to destroy 
cargo and save ship ana passengers. 

I do not see how you could provide, under any classification, a ship 
that would carry passengers and be free from fire unless the law pro- 
vided that no ship carrying passengers could carry freight. Now 
this fire broke out in a (jovernment shipment of waste; waste of th« 
United States Navy consigned to Manila. It was the result of spon- 
taneous combustion. So here is a fire in cargo; which was a desirable 
cargo, and unless you had ships carrying passengers only, I do not see 
how you could provide against fire. 

Now, you have coal bunkers. Time and time again we have had 
our coal bunkers on fire and no passenger lost in the ship. Time and 
time again we have had smallpox on the ship and scarlet fever, and 
all kinds of things on those great vessels, with large numbers of people. 
We may be fighting fire down below as hard as we know how, and 
the officers seriously concerned, but nobody on the ship knows about 
it. I do not believe you can provide against the acts of God. You 
can provide against some of the acts of man, but you can not against 
the acts of God. 

Senator Fletcher. I am speaking now about the interior. 

Mr. Schwerin. But it is all steel below; everything below on a ship 
is steel. There is absolutely no wood in a modern ship. The only 
wood you will find is when you get way up 6h the top decks, when you 
come to the passenger accommodations, and you have certainly got 
to have fire in the ship somewhere or somehow to keep going. 

Senator Fletcher. For instance, there might be another way of 
getting fire than where the fire belongs. There may be an improper 
insulation of the electric wires somewhere. The question is whether 
we could or ought to consider legislating with reference to the finish 
of the ship so as to control a fire in case it was started somewhere. 
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Mr. ScHWEBiN. Well, it is a very difficult thing to do. You might 
have a fire very easilv controlled in a certain class of cargo. You may 
have another class of cargo, take jute, for instance, a very inflammable 
cargo, or cotton, which is also inflammable and spontaneously. There 
is absolutely no way in which you can put them out except by flooding; 
you have simply got to smother them with water. Steam will not 
put out such a nre. 

Mr. Chairman, may I proceed a few moments more. There are 
some other things that I would like to take up. 

Senator Smith. Certainly; we will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. I do not suppose there is any use wasting any time 
in a consideration of these life tanks in boats, etc., because, as I 
understand it, where you speak here of hull construction of suitable 
noncorrosive'material, I do not know — perhaps the naval constructor 
can tell us — where he can get noncorrosive material on board ship. 
I have never discovered anything on board ship that was noncorrosive. 
If it was possible for us to get galvanized iron for the construction of 
our boats instead of galvanized steel it would go a long ways to 
making those boats a better class of boats and prevent the rapid 
deterioration of the metallic lifeboats. With the best of care metal 
lifeboats of galvanized steel pitt badly. That will happen sometimes 
in one month. Galvanic action will start up in a lifeboat and cut her 
full of holes. I do not know whether you have had that in the Navy, 
but we have found it to be the fact. We are trying to get iron, or to 
have the iron galvanized, instead of steel. 

Senator Fletcher. Wnat do you think about requiring ships to 
issue tickets good for a passage on a ship and giving the passenger a 
seat in a particular lifeboat and requiring every passenger to know 
where his lifeboat is, and to be put tnrough the drill ? 

Mr, ScHWERiN. We did that. Every passenger in the old days 
had a ticket which gave the number of tne boat, and the officer of 
the boat had a list of all the passengers who were stationed in his 
boat. That was all right when we used to run with from 20 to 30 
passengers, but when we got to running with three or four hundred, 
they simply said it was impossible; that they were not going to 
station; that there was no reason for that. 

In the first place, we did not contemplate the Titanic disaster; we 
do not now expect to have them every day in the week, if ever again. 
We took all the people off the Mongolia 7 miles off shore, with the 
crew, and put them on the ship again — some 600. We took all the 
people off the Manchuria. I thmk there was some 400 people on that 
ship. At the Asia wreck we had everybody saved within 30 minutes 
after she struck. We have never lost anybody that way — no lives. 

Senator Smith. What about searchlights ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. I do not see any objection to putting searchlights 
in a ship, but I think they are utterly useless tor life-saving. We 
have them on our ships, but never use them except in docking. You 
can not find a buoy with them unless the buoy is white. We have 
40-inch projectors. I do not know what the largest in the Navy 
are now. 

Admiral Watts. Sixt;^. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. Well, in the Navy they have got to go up on those 
towers for results; they have been going up higher and higher with 
searchlights in order to get a light zone to protect the ship. If you 
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have a searchlight on board ship it is only good for 1,100 feet — ^you 
can not distinguish anything very readily on the water with a beam 
that is not more than 12 inches in diameter — the ray of light, and you 
can not distingusih anything unless it is white. It an oflicer of the 
deck should use that sweep of horizon every five minutes, the five 
minutes that he did not sweep the horizon his eyes would be utterly 
useless to him. 

Senator Smith. He might sweep it oftener. But if the Carpathia 
had arrived at the scene of the Titanic disaster in the night it would 
have been a very convenient thing to pick those lifeboats up by 
searchlight. It looks as though it snoula be part of the equipment. 
Some of the companies use them voluntarily. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. We have them to pick up our mooring buoys and 
docks. 

Senator Smith. This Maine company has them. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. As I say, we have tnem to pick up buoys. Prac- 
tically all the coastwise ships carry them. 

Senator Smith. Where do you carry it ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. On the top of the pilot house. As far as a life- 
saving apparatus is concerned, I do not consider it of any value 
whatever. I would consider it a danger if there was any law which 
compelled throwing the light around at sea. 

Senator Smith. I think so too, although when there is a situation 
that is known to be dangerous perhaps it might be of some service. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. Oh, yes; it would be just exactly of the same value 
as your own boats would be to rescue people from another ship, where 
you use that searchUght to help those boats in maneuvering to get 
people out of the water. 

Senator Smith. Suppose a sailing ship were crossing your bow and 
you happened to detect its outline — as I noticed a case the other 
day — ^what would be the effect of that ? 

Mr. Schwerin. If I was oflBicer of the deck and a fellow flashed 
that for me, I would want to kill him. I can see with my eyes; I 
never required a pair of glasses to first find the object. iNo officer 
of the deck wants a pair of glasses when he is up against that kind of 
a proposition. His eyes are better free. If you are on deck a small 
sailing vessel could not pass you without your seeing the running 
lights. 

Senator Smith. You know about the testimony of Fleet, the 
Titanic lookout. How do you account for the fact that he did not 
see this iceberg ? 

Mr. Schwerin. He was probably behind the dodger. 

Senator Smith. Please explain that. 

Mr. Schwerin. He was crouching down behtud the dodger; it was 
a cold night, and he was behtud the dodger. There is no doubt in 
my mind that Capt. Smith gave instructions to his men to keep a 
sharp lookout. Tne ship did not slow down. Nobody can convince 
me as a sailorman that he did not know that he was in the neighbor- 
hood of ice, and was on the lookout for it; that he expected to see it, 
as he had seen it over and over again, but he just made the miss. 
The whole loss of the Titanic is due to one thing and nothing else. 
It is not construction of life-saving apparatus, or anything of that 
kind. It is due to the personal equation of the captain of 9iat ship. 
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Senator Smith. That has reference to the loss of the boat; not to 
the loss of life. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. You can never by any means in the world provide 
against a similar disaster, no matter what you do. It will occur in 
some other direction. 

' Senator Smith. That is the loss of the ship. But how about the 
loss of lives ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. Of course that would not have happened if he had 
not made the miss in the first place. 

Senator Smith. And it would not have happened if they had been 
efficiently prepared for such emergency. 

Mr. Schwerin. Well, I do not think it is a fair proposition to criti- 
cize the operation of all other organizations based upon the Titanic 
incident. There is no doubt that the ship was rushed from the build- 
ers' yard to perform an advertised schedule, and there is no doubt 
that she started off without the people being thoroughly shaken down 
in the ship because nobody dreamed for a moment that such a mag- 
nificent fabric was going to meet such a fearful fate. It was beyond 
the belief of all. We could not believe it, when we heard of the dis- 
aster, that such a thing was possible. We could not take it in. And 
yet it did happen. It only shows that man with all his forethought 
can not guard against disaster either on land or sea. 

Senator Smith. No; but to-day, the sister ship, carrying double 
her equipment of life-saving appliances is, so far as she is able to do 
so, guaraing against a repetition of that disaster. 

Mr. ScHWERiN. Yes, sir. I do not wish to prophesy. I am only 
giving this as a practical illustration. If the sister ship of the Titanic 
should go through exactly the same experience as tne Titanic did, 
having all her new life-saving apparatus, and there is a half gale of 
wind blowing, they would not be aole to get those boats in the water 
and save anvbody. You can not provide against each and every 
exigency in tliis matter of saving life at sea. 

Senator Smith. But under .exactlv the same conditions, with this 
full equipment, she could have talien care of the balance of her 
passengers and crew. 

Mr. Schwerin. Yes, sir; but probably this particular disaster will 
not occur again. The hotel called the Palais Royal, corner of Fortieth 
Street and Sixth Avenue, New York, burned up one Saturday night 
years ago with great loss of life, which caused the fire-escape agitation. 
Still you might have a similar disaster at the Waldorf, where, con- 
fused by smoke, many might fail to escape. For the same reason it 
could be contended that each window of the hotel should be fitted 
with a fire escape so that the guest of each room have his own egress 
from the hotel. 

Senator Smith. There are portions of the hotel from which you 
might escape through the smoke; but there is no place where you can 
escape at sea unless you have a craft, and the craft was not furnished 
in this instance. 

Now the situation is very different. They are furnishing them 
now and they are doing it because they see the necessity of meeting 
pubUc expectation. How serviceable they will be will depend 
altogether on weather and conditions that surround it, but under the 
same circumstances they would not again be caught short in their 
equipment. 
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Senator Fletcheb. If the Titanic had been making 10 knots an 
hour she would not have had this accident, would she ? 

Mr. ScHWBBiN. No, sir. Not to the serious results. 

Senator Fletcheb. It is a question of speed, after all — excessive 
speed. 

Mr. ScHWEBiN. Mr. Chairman, I have an engagement at the White 
House this morning at 10 o^clock, and I would like to be excused at 
this point. I will be very glad to come back before the committee. 

The Chaibman. We will be very glad to have you do so. We will 
have a meeting on Saturday next. 

Mr. ScHWEBiN. There are some other things that I would like to 
have the opportunity to speak about to the committee, some of the 
difficulties we have as steamship operators in trying to comply with 
the law. 

Senator Smith. You have been very helpful, and we agree on a 
good many points. We are not headstrong, out we want an American 
standard. 

Mr. Schwerin was thereupon temporarily excused. 

STATEMEHT OF MABSTOH ITILES, TOPSHAM, ME. ; ARMY AITO 
HAVY CLUB, WASHIHGTOH, D. C; GOmSTSELOR OF THE BAB 
OF HEW TOBK, FOBMEBLT LIEXJTEHAHT COMMANDER IN 
THE HAVY, GRADUATE AT ANHAPOLIS, AHD FOR SOME YEARS 
ASSOCIATE MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF NAVAL 
ARCHITECTS. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Niles, you may proceed, 

Mr. Niles. Senators, what I have to offer is merely a second and 
final line of defense against destruction. It is accomplished by the 
developing of new flotation spaces above the water line, so that in case 
the first line of defense — the present vertical compartment system — 
should fail, the ship would not sink, but she would merely draw more 
water, and she would bring up at such water line as the naval architect 
should have predetermined. 

Now, the things which have been brought before your committee 
with regard to lifeboats are very interesting indeed, but I think the 
committee is already aware that there are very many situations in 
which the lifeboats can not be lowered; also, that in order to secure 
complete safety, even in weather in which lifeboats can be lowered, 
there should be actually a double number of lifeboats, because in many 
kinds of weather and many states of the sea lifeboats can be lowered 
only on one side. From a height of 60 or 70 feet, to which the life- 
boats have by degrees been elevated with the growth of these vessels — 
from that height it is extremely difficult, except in the calmest state 
of the sea, as m the case of the Titanic, to lower a boat with passengers 
in it, or to get all the passengers into it safely if it has been lowered 
beforehand. 

With respect to that, I might suggest that it is very unseamanlike 
to have a boat where she must be lowered from that height. The 
boats ought to be stowed in recesses at a height of not more than 20 
or 25 feet above the water. These recesses can be fortified against 
the buffetings of the sea by ports which can be triced up and can be 
backed by stanchions which can be shipped and unshipped. 
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Now, if the Senators will examine the little figure which is here, 
they will see a number of spaces in the upper part of each deck 
above the water — ^in fact, one at the water line — all of which are 
places to be devoted to small air tanks. These tanks are of cheap 
construction. All of them are somewhat isolated each from the 
other, so that in case of penetration of any of them the injury will 
not be propagated from these to the rest. Also in case of any deforma- 
tion of the ship's figure by the shock of collision some of these spaces 
only — ^very few of them — will be injured. The result of providing 
these new flotation spaces is that if the present vertical system of 
compartments — whicn is very good as far as it goes — ^is filled, and if 
three or four compartments, or even if all of the compartments, be- 
come filled with water and the ship begins to sink, these flotation 
spaces will now *' bring her up.'' They wUl do this by displacing 
more and more water as by her sinking she brings them into play. 

I would ask the Senators to observe that these spaces are merely 
appropriations of unused and unusable spaces in the upper part of 
tne deck. The full system which I propose for vessels to be built 
hereafter would suggest a hollow deck arrangement. I suggest the 
hollow deck arrangement in the interest of strength as well as of 
safety. For we can observe that whenever strength is to be com- 
bined with lightness nature invariably uses the hollow principle. 
The hollow prmciple rests eventually upon the principle of the lever, 
which is the simplest of all the mechanical powers. Exactly as we 
use a lever to produce a deformation, so nature uses the hollow prin- 
ciple to resist a deformation. That is why the bird's quill is hollow, 
wny the bamboo is hollow, and why even our bones are hollow as 
far as possible, and this not merely for the purpose, of making a 
place for the marrow, but also in order to produce greater strength 
without adding to the weight. 

Now, Senators, it has been found impossible — I think everybody 
acknowledges it is impossible — to make the bottom of a ship and the 
walls of a ship so strong that they will resist every attack that may 
be made. Most attacks indeed can be resisted, but some will be abso- 
lutely irresistible. This irresistibility comes from a principle that ig 
not very well understood, but it is acknowledged to be true, and the 
science of gunnery is based upon it. The principle is that when you 
stop the ^'go" of a ship; that is to say in technical terms, the ^'M. 
V." — mass multiplied by the velocity — a new power is developed, one 
which develops with a frightful rapidity. It tnen becomes a question 
not of the mass but a question of the speed. A molecular dismtegra- 
tion suddenly takes place and in such wise that a ship striking another 
with a speed of, say, 20 knots, develops instantly a disintegrating 
force — either upon nerself or upon the vessel which she strikes — ^a 
disintegrating force not of twenty times that which a vessel going at 
1 knot would develop, but of the square of that, or four hundred times 
the disintegrating force which a 1-knot speed would develop. This 
principle is universally true. I think Admiral Watts will tell you that 
it is a well established principle. Technically described, the new dis- 
integrating or ^ ^smashing" rorce is one-half M. V.^— one-half of the 
product of the mass when multiphed by the square of the velocity, 
not the simple velocity. 

47944— FT 2—12 8 
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It will be seem from this that the disintegrating' power developed 
upon collision is so enormously increased at a high speed that it is 
absolutely unovercomable by any human device. 

We must therefore prepare ourselves to submit to irresistible 
wounds of the ship or to deformations of her figure, which occasion^ 
iffly will be inflicted. K we really could provide, in the spaces below 
the water line such a multiphcity of subdivisions of small air tanks — 
each of which would be entu'ely mdependent of all the others, so that 
injury would not be propagated from several of them to the rest of 
them---if we really could provide such a multipKcity there below tibe 
water line we should be all right, however severe the injury, because 
only a portion of these would be injured and the uninjured portion 
would Keep the ship afloat. 

There was a coadiutor of Ericsson some 28 years ago who proposed 
a system of perfectly vacant decks below the water line, these to be 
used exclusively for flotation purposes. He proposed to have the 
ship very broad, and he had to nave the machinery and all the h^avy 
weights quite above water. Well, that does excellently for inland 
navigation. We see that those weights above water can be carried 
very well on the Sound steamers. For seagoing vessels that system 
is impracticable. In the first place, we must have the machmery, 
l^e boilers, and the coal all low down in the vessel. But the ma- 
cihinery space, the boiler space, and the coal space — these spaces can 
not be subdivided in the minute way which would be effective indeed, 
if we could subdivide as we would like to do. The machinery and 
boiler spaces can not be minutely subdivided. Moreover, the necessi- 
ties of locomotion down there require that those spaces should be 
kept open. The only way d©wn there is to have the vertical com- 
partments with whidi we are familiar. These vertical compart^ 
ments have their doors. The doors usually work well. Sometimes, 
k^wever, they do not work. The closing* and opening of doors has 
(M^n carried to a very high degree of perfection indeed with electrical 
devices ; it is all very good, aM I know of nothing to criticize there. 

What I desire to put before you is a system ^^lich will save the 
l&ip beyond peradventure in case all those excellent devices fail, as 
Mmetimes is the case. It is a sysrtem that will save her at a smatt 
gstpense. Those vacant upper spaces, which I say sfaoxdd be devoted 
tb flotation, can be filled wrth air tanks made of a very cheap sort of 
ftiateflcial. We even could fill them with those tin cans which ^oat6 
are said to delight to browse on; these even would be effective if w« 
made them watertight. They can be made very cheap indeed. If I 
propose hollow decks or double decks in which to inclose them, I add 
the double decking, partly in the interest df strength — a strength 
bestowed by the hollow principle. But doubleness of the deck, or 
hollowness of the deck, is not essential to the system. The essential 
part of the system is to develop new flotation spaces as the ship 
sinks — spaces that will buoy her when every other help has van- 
ished, and the ship is sinking because the compartments of the pres- 
ent system are full, and there is nothing to keep her afloat but these 
fresh displacements. 

I had a very interesting talk with Capt. Sims, of the Naval War 
College, last week. He is an expert in these matters. He was our 
naval attache at Paris in 1898, I think it was, when the French Gov- 
ernment put into his hands the Pollock exposition of life-saving 
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devices. I tliiitk iihe Pollock heirs had given the French Government 
100,000 francs for that purpose. He became at that time, if he was 
not already — ^which I think he was — an expert in all these things. In 
a letter which he wrote me, and which afterwards I got his j^ermission 
to send to the public prints — ^it was published in the New York Sua 
of May 80, ana I leave a copy of it with the reporter-^in that letter 
be approves of this system. He says that if he were called upon to 
build a fleet of steamers' free from competition — ^he makes that a 
condifcion—<free from competition, he would use this mezzanine 
system. In that letter he says that the vertical system is not reliable 
except when it is carried to a point at which it makes the sMp rather 
useless. I am not able to quote his language exactly, but I furnish 
the Senators with a copy of his letter. 

Senator Smith. The vertical bulkhead construction makes it too 
heavy ? It takes so much space ? 

Mr. NiirES. No, sir; it cuts up the vessel too much if it is carried 
far enough to absolutely insure safety. We are not like flies, which 
careep very well up and down a wall. We move horizontally; and in 
order that we may be able to do so there must be doors in the bulk- 
heads. The doors work very well usually, but shut doors are in the 
way — especially in the way of tired people. In fact, tired employees 
are very likely to block those doors. And sometimes the doors do 
not work. When the electrical power at the bridge is turned on, 
sometimes the shutting does not take place. But whether the doors 
work or not and whether the lifeboats can or can not be lowered, I 
think every passenger ship x)ught to be made in herself a life 43hip, so 
that whenever every other device has failed the unused spaces in the 
upper part <rf every deck will come into play and will keep the vessd 
afloat Dy -developing new displacements of the water as she settles. 
I think we must sometimes submit to her settling — perhaps several 
decks deep. We xoxght as well bow to that and as gracefully as we 
can. She must be expected to settle sometimes, but her business 
sometimes will be to settle. For tiiat matter, whenever she floats, 
she floats because she has sunk to the point at which she floats. In 

Soint of fact, th^e is nothing but her sinking that ever makes her 
oaA. The principle which I am advocating here carries the usual 
principles little further. By this system when she is W0und.ed and 
D^;ins to sink it is simply that she settles farther. By settlii^ she 
develops a greater flotation power. She develops it by using a 
hitherto unused space. She aevelops a flotation space which does 
not interfere with locomotion. According to and tnrough this sys- 
tem, the deeper she sinks the more securely does she float. As soon 
as she has settled to the point which the architect has predetermined 
^e will stay just there, and she can be towed into port. She need 
not be insured, except for the expenses of repair. Of course if she 
draws more water than at the port of destination she will have to go 
to a deeper port, but she can go with her passengers aboard her or 
they can be taken off if the sea is smooth. Meanwhile they will make 
themselves comfortable on one or more of the upper decks. 

I have indicated in this very rude drawing the flotation spaces. In 
the drawing they are very much larger than they need be. Little 
more than one-half of the notation space which I have indicated here 
would be sufficient to keep the ship afloat even if every one of the 
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vertical compartments of the present system should have been 
flooded. 

Senator Smith. You thmk the new suggestion could be tried out 
before a classification board. Suppose we had a classification board, 
and you had a suggestion like this, where you could go and make that 
suggestion. It might be very useful; at least it shows the wisdom of 
having a clearing house where suggestions from men who are suffi- 
ciently interested can be heard. 

Mr. NiLES. Mr. Chairman, I doubt if it has come to that point as 
yet. . What is necessary is that there should be an interest taken in 
these things; that an interest should be developed, and that it should 
be developed not on the part of cranks, because in those quarters it 
has been developed far too much already. It should be developed 
on the part of persons who are well trained in these matters; men 
who are able to mold these suggestions, or any other suggestions 
which may be made — suggestiolis of new flotation spaces enected in 
this way and in other ways. There are other ways enough — as, for 
instance, by sometimes taking portions of a deck altogether; taking 
the whole length of the deck m places. Some decks on vessels now 
afloat are too low to get enough flotation space in the upper part 
alone. A deck ought to have 7 feet at least— 7 clear feet— to move 
about in. 

Senator Fletcher. What is meant by the suggestion is that it is 
only in the absence of competition that this would be a good arrange- 
ment? 

Mr. NiLEs. It is on the account that Capt. Sims in his letter to me 
has stated. He has stated the reason very ably, very mildly, very 
gently — stating it with some consideration for everybody. The 
reason is as foUows: He says that if he himself were called upon to 
build a fleet of passenger vessels — ^free from competition, he says — 
he would build them in this manner, viz, with mezzanine or hoUow 
decks ; but that as the matter stands at present — that is, if his fleet 
would have to compete with other vessels — he would, on the contrary, 
build them just as they are built at present, because otherwise the 
money of his employers would all be lost. Therein would lie the 
virtue of a prohibitive law — that is to say, a law which will protect 
builders who build in a safe manner by ruling out all vessels not 
built in that manner; and he says that, after all, competition can only 
be prevented by international treaties. 

So that there is as yet considerable distance between the point 
where we know what is a safe vessel on the one hand and actual safety 
on the other hand. It would hardly be fair perhaps to other lines 
to prohibit them from carrying passengers from our ports unless there 
were due notice and protection from unscrupulous competition. The 
project of stifling an unscrupulous competition through treaty would 
seem quite easy at this time. I say at this time because just now the 

{)ubUc feeling is soft and malleable. In a few weeks hence it wiU be 
ike cast iron, and we shall generally be told, jupt as I was told day 
before yesterday by a very able young naval constructor, a very 
bright man, that the system proposed by me is entirely practicable, 
but that it is unnecessary. Well, it is unnecessary in the Navy, and 
the Navy, I suppose, is what he was referring to. The Navy, by the 
genius of our naval constructors, is already provided as well as it 
can be. My proposition refers merely to passengers, but in a few 
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weeks' time it will be thought just as it was thought before the Titanic 
disaster — that all this fuss and trouble about ships sinking is unneces- 
sary. Therefore I submit that anything which is to be done had better 
be done at once while public opinion is still soft and can be impressed 
by the actual facts and by men who are skilled in these matters. A 
suggestion which I would make — and it is a rather bold suggestion 
for me, because I am not experienced in any public handling of these 
affairs — my suggestion is that there should oe a joint resolution of 
the Houses of Congress offering a series of prizes — prizes which would 
be open to all skilled comers out of all nations of the earth, competing 
for a furnishing of the ablest application of the system of the develop- 
ment of new flotation spaces m useless, or comparatively useless, 
parts of the vessel now. Competitors should go mto the matter in 
the concrete, with plans and figures and computations of all^ the 
expenses. Competition should be open only to skilled persons — that 
is to say, to naval constructors and duly authorized naval architects 
and to building firms which have built within a specified time a 
specified amount of tonnage, to proceed instanter. The only good 
reason for this restriction is in order to make the task not too long for 
those who are to judge of the propriety and advisability of any of 
these designs. Without such a proviso we should be flooded with 
thousands and thousands of crank suggestions. From authorized 
skilled persons we should have a goodly number, indeed, but all of 
these would be worth considering. 

Senator Smith. You know that the Senate yesterday passed a 
House resolution which woyld authorize the President to either call 
or participate in an international convention in which matters of this 
kind would be taken up; and we were advised in the Committee on 
Foreign Relations that Germany had already taken preliminary 
steps to convene such a convention at BerHn during the months of 
July or August, and we authorized the President to appoint delegates 
to take part in that kind of a convention. It shows that the world 
is exercised over it, and proposes to move promptly. 

Mr. NiLES. It certainly does show that, Senator, and that it seems 
to me is most advisable. But I think that the ground meanw^hile 
should be prepared as thoroughly as possible. In addition to that 
wise resolution, I think that naval constructors, naval architects, 
and building firms should be induced by a system of prizes to evolve 
these matters, to produce workable designs. I think it would not 
be a loose expenditure of the public money to offer a prize perhaps 
as high as $10,000 for that purpose, and perhaps several of them, 
and to have the prizes open to all the nations of the earth, providing, 
that only those competing should be skilled persons. That would 
serve to direct to this matter the minds of those who are able to deal 
with it. Cranks can not deal with it. 

Senator Smith. Who would you have pass on these plans ? 

Mr. NiLES. I would suggest that those plans should oe passed upon 
by a body of experts to be nominated, one by each of the leading 
powers — one by our President, one by the King of Great Britain and 
Ireland, one by the President of the French Kepublic, one by the 
Emperor of Germany, and also one by each of the Scandinavian 
powers — for the Scandinavians are remarkably keen in nautical 
matters. I think that these experts should, at a predetermined time, 
decide in this competition. I believe that by then so much skilled 
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attention would have been attracted to the subject of acquiring new 
flotation power that we should know, not indeed all that is to be 
known, because the human mind is not equal to that, but we should 
know a good part of it — far more in any case than ever has been 
known. 

These- things thus far have been left with cranks. I have no doubt 
that the greater part of the suggestions that I have made have been 
made bv cranks before this, but I have no record of it. I have 
searched in vain in the transactions of the Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects of London, which is the greatest society in the world, for any 
indication of a plan for the development of new flotation spaces when 
a ship sinks. There are absolutely no indications. We have hitherto 
confined ourselves to the project of defending the walls and the bottom 
of a ship against coUision. That is a thing which at times is impossible, 
absolutely impossible. 

Senator Smith. Every pioneer, Mr. Niles, is usually a crank. 

Mr. Niles. He must be a crank. 

Senator Smith. And shock somebody. 

Mr. Niles. He must. 

Senator Smith. But eventually, coining out of a crude suggestion, 
we have made some very creditable progress. 

Mr. Niles. And I think the thanks of the community are due in 
the most serious manner to this committee for what they have devel- 
oped — for the inquiries that they have made of each witness and for 
the suggestions wnich they have made — and I think that the Senators — 
whether before this investigation began they were or were not 
experts — ^have become to a very great degree experts. The field is 
one which hitherto has remained almost absolutely unexplored, 
because it has required a horror to soften the public mind sufficiently 
to make it contemplate this subject in the true light. 

Ten years ago I developed in my own mind this plan of having new 
flotation spaces, and at that time I mentioned it to a classmate of 
mine, Mr. Ira Harris, who afterwards was for some time United States 
inspector in the district of New York, and I think he approved of it. 
But it was absolutely new; I knew it was of no use to bring it before 
the public at that time, because it required, as I say, a horror to 
make the public pay attention to it; and as time goes by it may 
req^uire another horror to revive the subject and get attention paid 
to it. 

Senator Smith. The committee will have in official form your sug- 
gestions, at least, and we can give it the consideration it deserves. I 
feel that we are under obligations to you for coming, in your way, at 
vour own expense, and for remaining so patiently to get this matter 
before the committee, and it will not be lost sight of. 

Mr. Niles. I thank vou, Mr. Chairman, and I would ask that the 
committee would consider that subject of offering prizes. It is not 
that I wish to compete. I should not compete. I have no patent 
on any of these things. I would not take any compensation if it 
were offered to me. I should never come to you gentlemen and ask 
for anything, and I would not take it if it were offered — not that I 
not be glad to have it, but I know that what I offer has a better 
chance of being considered if it is seen that I shall never get anything 
out of it. 
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Senator Smith. That is the way with all real pioneers. They do 
not get much out of it. 

Mr. NiLES. If Senators would consider that matter of bringing the 
thing into the concrete by causing to be attracted — possibly oy a 
pecuniary reward, for after all that is what controls, in the long run — 
the attention of persons who are skilled in this business, I think that 
is the most effective thing that can be done. 

In one of the papers wnich I have laid before the committee there 
are a number of other suggestions of a minor character, and upon 
none of those have I any patent. It is possible that the committee 
would consider some of those. 

With respect to the radio business, I would like to suggest, very 
respectfully and modestly, because I am not weU acquainted with 
raaiotelegraphy, that the committee would inquire, in an examina- 
tion into that matter, whether it is not possible easily to arrange an 
electrical device which would give an audible warning of a certain 
signal — a sole signal of distress. 

Senator Smith. Suppose it did? These messages are flying 
through the air at all times, and where an apparatus is tuned to 
receive it they would receive it whether it was intended for them or 
not, and there would be that constant commotion and confusion that 
I hardly think would be proper. 

Mr. ]NiLES. That is true to a very ^eat extent, but it is possible. 
I would undertake myself — although I am not skilled in these mat- 
ters — to produce a device which would sound an audible warnings- 
one which would awaken the sole operator on board ship, if asleep. 

Senator Smith. Did you see this frigorimeter that was shown 
here the other day? 

Mr. NiLES. I did not. 

Sienator Smith. Mr. McNair has an automatic device which provides 
that instead of dipping the water and then taking its temperature 
by a thermometer the water passes through a certain place in this 
device, and as it reached a certain degree of cold the one that would 
be alarming or significant would flash on a disk the danger signal, 
ringing in the captain^s room and giving him warning. 

Mr. NiLES. That is very good. 

Senator Smith. It is very clev^. 

Mr. NiLES. Some weeks ago in the Army and Navy Journal I sug- 
gested that. 

Senator Smith. He has done that since this accident occurred. He 
had not thought about it before. He has perfected it, and is going 
to try it out on some large vessels very soon. 

Mr. NiLES. It is very good, but it is necessary that there should be 
two streams in that case, and that one stream should come from the 
surface and the other from low down, as deep as the vessel's draft, 
because the warmer water stays at the surface, and there is reason to 
believe that it lies in veins, and it can not be expected to give indica- 
tions of the presence of an iceberg big enough to sink the Titanic (and 
yet a very little iceberg) at 40 or 50 miles distance. 

Senator Smith. That is the way you get the water. You do not 
get it with a dipper or a pail. 

Mr. NiLES. No, sir. 

Senator Smith. And this is located in a ship so that it may have an 
average depth that will register fairly well the temperature of the 
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water. It strikes me as a most ingenious invention, and the comple- 
tion of it in the short time that has elapsed since the 14th of April 
is most remarkable. 

Mr. NiLES. Water can be forced up or passed up by a revolving 
screw within the tube, so that the vessel would pick up that water 
automatically just as a high speed locomotive picks up water without 
stopping. 

Senator Smith. We are greatly obliged to you for coming here, 
and I would like to have you look over what you have said, nnd if 
you care you may elaborate it before it goes into the form of a record. 

Mr. NiLES. I thank jou, Mr. Chairman, for that opportunity. 

Senator Smith. And if you have anything else that you would like 
to say we will be glad to have you do so. 

Mr. NiLES. There are a few other things in the bill with regard to 
which I would like to submit suggestions from a lawyer's standpoint. 

Senator Smith. We will be glad to have you do so. 

Mr. NiLES. I would like to ask if Admiral Watts has any criticism 
which he thinks proper to offer in order that I may meet it. This is 
a matter which is not intended for men of war, but still naval con- 
structors are able to judge very well — better in fact in some ways 
than the naval architects. 

Admiral Watts. The only point that I would suggest is this : If 
any deck — say your main deck on this sketch — ^were water-tight, 
would you not secure the floating power of all this portion of your ship 
above the main deck? 

Mr. NiLES. That is quite true, so long as it is water-tight, but there 
is no human power that can render that water-tight under all circum- 
stances. The space that I propose to use above 5iat is a space which 
is unused, and which is unusable, and which will develop a flotation 
power as the ship sinks. I think it is most admirable to have that 
main deck tight. But the proposition that I bring forward is entirely 
new, that of developing new flotation spaces on occasions when other- 
wise she would go to the bottom. Now, there is no human power that 
can make that main deck so that it would not be disrupted under 
certain circumstances. 

Admiral Watts. Now, in a ship where you have five passenger 
decks, how much of the vertical height would you have to give to this 
system of mezzanine construction ? 

Mr. NiLES. I should say perhaps a quarter of it. It is very easy 
to compute it. It depends upon the vessel's draft. I should give 
an average a little above that which already exists with the ordinary 
flotation marks, and if it can not be procured by those spaces — ^in 
some ships the decks are so low that perhaps it can not be procured 
in those by taking top spaces — ^it can be procured by taking out 
parts of the vessel from the deck beneath the foot to the deck ovemead. 

The main difficulty after all is a psychological difficulty. It does 
not lie in the physics of the affair, but it lies in this, viz, that we are 
not disposed to think as yet that the first conception of a ship ought 
to be that she shall not under any circumstances whatever be sunk — 
that she should be a ship '^ foolproof.'^ 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for your kindness. 

Senator Smith. We are very much obliged to you, Mr.. Niles. 
The clerk will allow you to look over your remarks and make such 
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changes as you desire. I would suggest that you do not elaborate 
them so much that they will not be read carefully. 

Mr. NiLES. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. Tms is Capt. Sims's 
letter to which I referred. 

Senator Smith. Does it bear upon the subject? 

Mr. NiLEs. Yes. ^ 

Senator Smith. We will be very glad to have it in the record. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

[The N« T. Sim, Thursday, ICay SflCI 

My Dear Mr. Nilbs: I thankyou verjr much for your letter of May 8, with the 
copy of your letter to Secretary Knox, which I have read with much interest. 

There never has at any time been anv difficulty in designing an unsinkable steel 
ship, though it can not be done by adding any practicable number of transverse 
buUdieads. A number of plans of such ships were presented at the Pollok compe- 
tition and illustrated in some cases by large sectional models which were wholly 
convincing. Moreover, such ships are quite practicable and the expense is not pro- 
hibitive in the sense mat they could be built without materially decreasing their 
speed or passenger-carrying capacity. It is also quite possible to equip ships with 
real lifeboats, barge boats, etc., that will carry all tne passengers and crew. 

That these apparently elementary precautions have not been taken is not, I believe, 
due in any degree to psychological mfluence or to the conservatism of naval architects, 
but to an influence that is much more imperative, namely, the absolute necessity that 
the company building and operating the ships be a financial success — ^for if it is not it 
must go out of the business and lose the bulk of its money. 

Let me attempt to illustrate this as follows: 

In 1900 I was as fully convinced as at present of the danger of ocean travel. If at 
that time I had been given complete authority as to the building and operation of a 
new line of passenger steamers two courses of action would have been open to me: 

1. To build a fleet of unsinkable steamers with mezzanine decks, low ceilings, small 
promenade deck spaces, adequate motor lifeboats, bar^ boats, etc.; or 

2. To build steamers of the Titanic type with spacious promenade decks and all 
sorts of attractions and fitted with the minimum amount of life-saving appliances re- 
quired by law. 

I would have decided upon the second course of action, for the very simple reason 
that the public, having then no conception of tiie dangers of the Titanic type, but a 
keen appreciation of ita speed, comfort, and attractiveness, would patronize such 
steamers in preference to the slower, less commodious, and less attractive but safer ships. 

The former course would involve both greater original cost and greater operating 
expenses per passenger and per ton of freight carried; and this, combined with the lack 
of success of the safety features in attractii^ custom, would make the continued- exist- 
ence of the line quite impossible in competition with those lines operating cheaper and 
more popular ships. 

For these reasons I have always maintained that the ship designers and the com- 
panies are not responsible, or not principally responsible, for the nature of the designs, 
as many people seem to think. Tney have simply made their designs in strict accord- 
ance with the demand — ^not because they wanted to, but because they were obliged 
to do so or be driven out of the business by rival companies that were more successful 
in devising features that attracted the public. 

The evolution of the modem passenger ship is really elementary: 

1. Some company builds a large and luxurious steamer that takes the record for 
speedy passages in all weathers. 

2. At all seasons she is full of passengers and freight. 

3. Prices are put up as high as possible and still hold the trade. 

4. The ship is a money maker because the owners have hit upon the public demand. 

5. Consequently tiie company next builds larger and faster steamers for fear some 
other company will do so. 

6. Consequently the captains must drive these steamers at full speed on all pas- 
sages or lose their jobs. 

7. Consequently other companies build similar ships and drive them at similar 
speeds. 

In the face of these conditions, this state of public demand and ignorance of the 
danger involved, a director who advised his company to build slower, safer, less com- 



modiouB, more expensive, and less popular ships would be a fool, and if the company 
followed his advice it would lose its money. 

It is my conviction that ships will be made safer only as a result of a public demand 
sufficiently strong to force those interested to do one of two tilings: 

1. Either make the great companies see, through popular demand, that it will be 
to their material advantage to get together and establish unif(»xa conditions as to 
design, safety appliances, speeds, routes, sailing in pairs, etc., or 

2. Make the Governments concerned get together and pass uniform laws to the same 
effect. (The real responsibility lies wim the Governments of the maritime powers.) 

Under such conditions all companies would be perfectly willing to make all the 
required provisions for safety, because, all other companies being required to do the 
same, competition would b/B equal. Until, such conditions are created, either by 
mutual agreement or by law, anv particular company will not only be unwilling to 
do this, but it simply can not ao it without going to the wall financially. 

The only way to get safety laws passed is to create the necessary public demand for 
them. Success depends, therefore, chiefly upon public opinion. Things are moving 
forward just now because of an indignant demand that the whole matter be thoroughly 
thrashed out. I was always opposed to the Pollok competition as of little value in 
Itself because I believed that if instead of giving money prizes for inventions the same 
amount had been spent in a systematic campaign exposing specifically and completely 
the dangers of all ocean steamers, ships would now be at least comparatively safe. 

However, I think the ball is now rolling, and that as a result of the present agitation 
a great deal will be accomplished. The death of 1,600 people would not have attracted 
much attention if the loss had been spread over a few years, a few at a time; but the 
magnitude of the greatest maritime disaster has impressed the public imagination is 
such a way that I believe it will not soon be forgotten. The people will watch the 
proceedings of the investigations and the international confer^ices with keen interest., 
and if the results of the deliberations are not satisfactory they will be heard from. 
Then, and probably not until then, I believe will the practical ideas you advance come 
in for their proper consideration. 

In the meantime there is even now a distinct demand for safety. People intending 
to go abroad this summer are asking which is the safest line. They are beginning to 
understand that transverse bulkheads can not save a steamer whose bottom is ripped 
open and that loaded lifeboats can not long remain afloat in a seaway. 

I believe that the transatlantic line (or combination of lines) that arranges its 
schedule so that its steamers will sail in company in pairs will catch the trade. 

Thanking you again for sending me the copy of your valuable suggestions, believe me, 
Very sincerely, yours, 

William S. Sims, 
Captain, United States Navy. 

United States Naval War College, 

Newport y R. /., May 10, 

The rectangles seen in pairs on the upper part of each deck above the water line 
(or in the hollow decks, in case such decks are introduced in order to combine strength 
with lightness) represent square air tanks of thin cheap sheet iron, each separated 
from its neighbors in order that injuries (whether from penetration or defoliation of 
the ship's figure) may not be communicated to any considerable distance. 

The new flotation spaces thus furnished buoy the vessel when she subsides after a 
flooding of the present vertical bulkhead system, buoying her successively as by 
sinking she causes each successive tier of them to displace more and more water; 
and she sinks no further than the architect may have detennined. The passengeis 
resort to several of the decks above water and sne is towed into port with or without 
them. She simply draws more water. 

The flotation spaces shown in the figure are drawn on purpose far larger than is 
necessary. Instead of heights of 3, 4, 4, 3, 2, 2, and 2 feet, respectively, they may 
be of 3, 3, 3, 2, 2, 2, and 2 feet and still float her even more securely than she rode 
before the collision. 

The principle of developing new flotation power as a vessel sinks is wholly new. 

There is no patent upon it and the device is given gratis to the public. 

Marston Niles. 
Topsham, Me. 

Army and Navy Club, Washington, D. C. 
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J^-^ /SNOT THE MIDSHIP 
BUT THE AVERAGE ACTION 



Mr. NiLES. Quite contrary to the still-prevailing ''Streamline 
theory/' a ship in motion pushes along in front of her, with some por- 
tion of her speed, a very long quasi cone of water whose apex may be 
miles ahead and whose base is at her bows. The water in this cone is 
changing constantly through the water's viscosity and friction, but 
the cone preserves its shape, and it curves somewhat downward. 
Its existence is proved by many observed facts, especially by the 
striking difference in the results of speed trials in aeep water and 
in shallow water. In line right aheaa of the ship the ship's motion 
produces upon the water the effect of what is known as an ''accel- 
eratmg force'' — a force which at a long distance ahead is whoHy 
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overcome by the water's viscosity and friction. When the distant 
apex of this cone strikes an obstacle at some distance below the 
surface — perhaps an iceberg, a rock, a shore, whether bluff or shelving, 
or perhaps some vessel of very deep draft — the shock of the striking 
is sent back instantly to the ship's bows. A tiny obstacle of the 
proper shape placed well down below the surface at a little distance 
ahead of the cutwater will feel the shock, and an appropriate mecha- 
nism can be contrived to record it and ev€>n to announce it to the ear. 
There should be two such tiny obstacles, one nearly as deep as the 
ship's draft, the other nearer the surface. A cable message to the 
Associated Press some few days ago announced that a well-known 
Danish inventor has perfected an apparatus by which the presence 
of a rock or of an iceberg at some distance would be revealed; and he 
was said to be awaiting the issuing of a patent in order to make the 
invention known. I do not know whether the basis of this invention 
is substantialljr as above described, or whether it rests upon another 
principle described in the paragraph next following; perhaps it maj 
rest upon a third principle more reliable than either of these. It is 
possible that the publication of the two principles which I am here 
communicating may save expense in royalty to be paid by ship- 
owners, at least in this country. 

I make a further suggestion. Water is an excellent conductor of 
sound, and this circumstance has already been availed of by an 
apparatus on a ship's side, below the water line, which not only 
receives waves of sound proceeding from a distant source under the 
water, but also indicates — somewhere near — ^the direction of the 
source of the sound. Our ship can thus be warned of the presence of 
another vessel — or perhaps of a shore station — which is producing 
these sounds from beneatn the water. And we can warn the other 
vessel in like manner. 

But so far as I know, this principle has never been applied to the 
echo — the echo, from a surface beneath the water, of a sound pro- 
duced beneath the water by our own vessel. Waves of sound radi- 
ate so rapidly — I mean they spread out at such wide angles — that 
the cases would be few in number in which the underwater echo 
would not come back to us, however enfeebled, from an echoing 
surface, even if that surface were somewhat irregular, and even if 
inclined at a considerable angle to our course. An apparatus for 
increasing our ability to catch the echo is not hard to make. Such 
a mechanism ought to tell the presence of an iceberg, or of a bluflF 
shore, at several miles distance. 

I make a further suggestion. Instead of everybody's being at 
Uberty to bring his ship upon a piece of water owned in common by 
all nations, painted in any way ne likes, he should be compelled by 
international law to paint, in part, in a prescribed fashion, and with 
prescribed variations depending upon what part of the vessel is the 
painting. Then, on a dark night, she would be less of a menace to 
other vessels, and would herself be more in safety, because the pre- 
scribed method of painting, as to color and as to outline, etc., would 
sometimes be of great help in giving certain information to other 
vessels, especially with respect to her own heading. Details would 
be too lengthy for this paper. 
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I think further precaution should be suggested. It is of some value. 
Light loses its power not as the distance increases, but more rapidly — 
namely, as the square of the distance. Moreover, the light that we 
send out from our own vessel to come back and tell us about some 
other vessel has to travel just twice the distance between that vessel 
and our own. In order to make the light three or four times more 
effective in this day of cheap storage batteries, it would seem that 
even sailing vessels should nave certain portions of their exterior, 
including portions of certain sails, lighted hy reflection sent inboard 
to them from outboard electric lights with mirrors behind. 

A further suggestion is as follows: Every large apartment in a pas- 
senger steamer ought to be furnished with a number of long bolsas or 
huge inflatable water-tight bags as long as the apartment itself, and, 
except when inflated, these should be triced up overhead in several 
rows. They will take up little room and they will not be in the way. 
It is not safe, I think, to rely upon machinery to pump these full of air 
at a time of danger, since machinery is often found disabled at the 
critical moment. I think they should be blown up with stores of air 
compressed into rather small iron shells, so that the mere turning of a 
cock would do the business. In some vessels the same thing should 
be done with every private cabin, the turning of a single cock to blow 
up all bags on that deck. These bags, or many of them, would chafe 
into holes after a while through the ship's motion given her by. the sea; 
but it is wonderful how long a soft substance will stand a great deal 
of chafe. 

A further suggestion is as follows: There ought to be pneumatic 
tanks perhaps half full of water, with air at a high pressure, in various 
parts of the ship, and independent lines of pipe should be led from 
these to different parts of her. The tanks need not be large, if size has 
to be considered on account of scarcity of room. For the principal 
point is to play at once upon the fire. Some of these pneumatic tanks 
should be placed on the uppermost deck, so that if the pneumatic 
power should give out for any reason the force of gravity would still 
DO there. 

A further suggestion has tv> do with a scientific principle weU 
known to gunners and established as fimily as the law of gravita- 
tion. The shock and smash consequent upon a colhsion between 
solid bodies do not increase as the speed increases, but they increase 
with the speed multiplied by itself. Thus, take a vessel going 20 
knots an hour and striking a motionless object. This vessel, as com- 
pared with one which is going only 2 knots an hour or only one-tenth 
as fast, will suffer not ten times byt one hundred times the shock 
and smash, if any, that the slower-going vessel would suffer. I 
am sure that this principle is not understood or reahzed by one 
person in a hundreo. I am equally sure that it is not put in prac- 
tice hj one person in a thousand. Abstract knowledge of the prin- 
ciple IS not of any use. I think that there ought to be legends on 
the bridge of every steamer, in which a knowledge of this principle 
would be conveyed in the concrete and in the plainest manner. 
There ought to be some such words there as these: '^Six knots 
speed means not six, but thirty-six times as much smash as 1 knot.'' 
' Ten knots speed means not five times, but twenty-five times as 
much smash as 2 knots.'' '* Twenty knots speed means one hundred 
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times as much smash as 2 kaots/' ''Smash increases with the 
square of the speed/' Such legends should be put in metal letters. 
They would not look well on a bridge, but if they had been put 
there 50 years ago and ever since, they w^ould have saved hundreds 
of collisions and many thousand lives. 

As a mere poUce provision for the protection of a community «cut 
off from the usual safeguards furnished by the criminal law, on shore, 
it would seem that every liner ought to have an officer of the Gov- 
ernment on board of her, with power to protect human life by enforc- 
ing obedience to all legal requu*ements, to intervene wherever those 
requirements fall short, and to take supreme command whenever 
in liis opinion this shall be required by the circumstances. He 
should see to it that his ship does not leave port unprovided with 
aheady trained officers an<l crew, or unprovided with all proper 
equipment. He should see that officers and crew are trained by 
drills, and perhaps the passengers. He should order the speed 
reduced whenever he thinKs tliis wise, and he should cause her to 
be brought to a stop whenever fog, ice, etc., render a stop advis- 
able. From the nature of the case it follows that this officer should 
be a navy officer, one of high reputation and of long experience. 
He should be responsible to the Government, under military law, 
and by no means to the companies, for the propriety of his conduct 
and for the good judgment displayed in his orders. 

It is almost inconceivable that in the present age, when one or two 
thousand people or more are not left without police protection for 
the two or three hours of a plav or an opera, in the miadle of a great 
city, a like number of human beings should be left a thousand miles 
from land, and at several days' distance from the succor of the crimi- 
nal law, quite undefended against the results (often fatal) of com- 
mercial competition and of improper economy in expenditure. The 
ooming of governmental protection would be welcomed by the best, 
and perhaps by the most, of the liner captains. They would be let 
<}uite alone as long as they managed properly. They would usually, 
in any event, manage properly, if they felt always free to follow their 
own ludgment. They need, and most of them would be glad to get, 
a bulwark against the mshes and the never ex:pressed but always 
implied and often quite intangible instructions of board of directors 
who, however well meaning, know really nothing about the dangers, 
and who moreover have the interests of their stockholders to provide 
for. Besides, (juite apart from all these considerations, you can not 
get the real thing for protecting human life by trying to get it upon 
a commercial basis. There must be present the feelings of an officer, 
of one to whom money is of no importance where honor and honesty 
are at stake, and there must be in him a something which can be 
conceived but can not be described. 

Might I be permitted to add as follows? I said something just 
now about stopping the ship altogether in a fog so dense that it is 
improper for a ship to have any way on her, and that she ought to 
have her engines ready to back or go ahead upon the instant. 

In respect to this very matter the rules of tne road are so unfortu 
nately worded that at present it is not known whether a ship in such 
a case has a right to be at a standstill or whether she must still be 
going. The Admiralty courts I think have decided it both ways. 
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This is only one of many instances in which these rules need revision. 
In some cases a very slight change in the language will cure the 
difficulty. In other cases there are large omissions; in others, con- 
tradictions; in still others, ambiguities. The code is a splendid code. 
But nobody ought to have expected that a code without need for 
any future nammering upon it could be produced by a bodv of several 
hundred persons in convention. Whoever knows anytning about 
conventions knows that they have undercurrents which frequently 
are far more lively than any set that is evident upon the surface. 
I believe not one member of that convention can be found or ever 
could be found, who would not admit very freely that if he had had 
the slightest hope of carrymg it through the convention he had more 
than one amendment to offer which he considered almost vital. 

It is very difficult to word such rules. The wording must be 
very plain, adapted to the understanding of uneducated persons. 
Even for educated persons it is very difficult to put a direction so 
plainly that it can not in any case be misunderstood; and especially 
IS this the case in a business so complicated as that of the motion 
of several objects. They say that it cost several hundred thousand 
pounds in England, by wav of law suits, and of appeals from deci- 
sions in law suits, to find out what a few comparatively simple 
words in a law known as Lord Tenderden's act really meant. 

Men who know the sea do not often know the finest and withal 
distinctest shades of human language. Those that know perhaps 
the most about such shades are lawyers, but few of these have 
very much knowledge of the sea beyond that (xften useful and always 
interesting knowledge which may be had by a yachtsman or by a 
practitioner in a court of admiralty. 

An international convention, if consisting of members appointed 
free from party considerations, without desire for getting a holi- 
day abroad at the public expense y being mostly men who know the 
s«a, and in some part men wno know -about the niceties of the down- 
right English tongue — such a convention could devise the outlines 
of a treaty usdTul to bind all nations except those willing to have 
their vessels excluded from the ports of nations which adopt such a 
treaty. Nothing but a treaty can carry us dear of the rock of 
competition. 

I nave not thought it proper to take up your time in bringing to 
your recollection any of the many wise proposals heretofore made 
by men acqnainted with the sea. The foregoing, I believe, are all 
new, and this is why I bring them to your attention. I ought to 
except the suggestion about bolsas and inflating them with com- 
pressed air, and about reflected lights shining upon the exterior of 
a vessel, and about the painting of a vessel. These three sugges- 
tions were made by me about 25 years ago in a leetter to the New 
York Evening Post, and I think that if they ever attracted atten- 
tion (which I doubt), they have been forgotten entirely and there- 
fore are now as good as new. The late Rear Admiral Henry Clay 
Taylor spoke of their prospective usefulness in the strongest language, 
it is probably unnecessary to add that no comprehensive reform 
can be of any effect — beyond that of running a company that prac- 
tices it — unless, by treaty, such reform is made compulsory upon all 
nations — or at least upon all whose vessels are allowed access to the 
ports of the treaty-maJking powers. 
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In case of criticism upon ahy of the foregoing propositions, I should 
regard it as a favor if tne criticism should be communicated to me in 
a tangible form and with some detail; also if I might be given an 
opportunity to accept the criticism, or to accept it as I might modify 
it, or to defend absolutely against it — ^in case I shall be able. I 
myself can forsee — and I think I can explain all in a satisfactory 
manner — that many points will hkely be criticised. But I can not 
foresee every criticizable point that others will see, and I can not 
take up your time in explaining any that only may be brought 
forward. 

Perhaps it is not needed, but I would rather say that I hold no 
patent, and that nobody, so far as I am aware, holds a patent, upon 
any of the devices above mentioned; nor am I interested directly or 
indirectly, or by imphcation or in expectation, in any business wnich 
may or might be profited through the adoption of any of them. 

Suggestions op Changes in the Wordinq of Portions of S. 6976 (Bill to Regt - 
LATE Navigation, etc.), and of Certain Supplementary Provisions Therein. 

(2) Page 10, line 22. Instead of *'and decks" read "inner skin, inner bottom, and 
decks." 

(3) Page 11, line 22. Instead of *'such steamers" read "steamers not so provided." 
("Such" has also another meaning.) 

(4) Page 12, lines 17 and 18. Instead of the present words, beginning "cubic feet," 
etc., read "cubic feet not less than a sum made up of ten times the total number of 
her crew and of ten times the total number of passengers," etc. (Otherwise the 
words can be understood otherwise.) 

(5) Page 13, line 2. Between "carry " and "one " insert "when the sea and weather 
are moderate." 

(Q) Page 14, Une 4. Before "such" insert "or by." 

(7) Page 14, line 11. Instead of "is" read "has been." 

(8J Page 23, line 15. After "containing" insert "at all times." (Otherwise "con- 
taining" may be thought to mean "capacity. ") 

' (9) rage 24, lines 6 and 7. After "are" insert "either motionless or under no 
speed ahead, indifferently," and strike out "speed or otherwise." 

(10) Page 25, line 3. After "pounds" and before the period insert "weight when 
the weighting substance is weighed in wator." 

(11) Page 26, Jine 25. Strike out "that." 

(12) Page 32, line 2. After "practice" insert "and the length of time actively con- 
sumed therein." (This seems important.) 

(13) Page 32, lines 5 and 8. On line 5, after "assigned, " insert "and made known."- 
Line 8, after ' ' shall , ' ' insert ' ' also . " • 

(14) Page 33, line 10. Instead of "shall be" read "shall have been." Make simi- 
lar change on line 15. 

(15) Page 33, line 13. After "all" insert "not unusual." 

(16) Page 33, line 23. Instead of "being navigated" read "upon her voyage." 
("Bemg navigated" may mean only "when m motion.") 

(17) rage 34, line 6. It is respectfully suggested that such willful failure might well 
be punishable as for a misdemeanor. 

(18) Page 34, line 11. It is respectfully suggested that "Sec. 13" read "Sec. 14"; 
and that between lines 10 and 11 be inserted a further.section substantially as follows, 
namely: 

"Sec. 13. That all steam vessels, American or foreign, subjected to the provisions 
of the title specified in section 4400 of the Revised Statutes as amended by this act, 
which are capable of a speed exceeding 6 knots an hour under steam alone, if over 50 
tons burden, and all sailing vessels so {subjected, if over a like tonnage, shall have in 
plain sight upon the bridge or in the pilot house of a steam vessel, or displayed in a 
suitable place upon the poop or quarter-deck of a sailing vessel, a notice in metallic 
letters in English or other language, signifying substantially as follows: * Injury in 
collision, if any, increases not as the speed increases, but as the speed multiplied by 
itself, thus in the ratio of the square of the speed. Thus 8 knots cause 64 times the 
injury caused by 1 knot speed; 20 knots cause 100 times that caused by 2 knots, etc.' '* 
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The committee at 12.50 p. m. adjourned until Saturday, June 15, 
1912, at 10 o'clock a. m. 



SATTJBDAY, JITXE 15, 1912. 

Subcommittee of the Committee on Commerce, 

United States Senate, 

Wdshington, D, C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 o'clock a. m. for the purpose of further 
considering Senate joint resolution 112, S. 6976, and S. 7038, to pro- 
mote safety of navigation on water. 

Senator Smith of Michigan in the chair; thfere were also present 
Senators Nelson, Perkins, and Fletcher. 

Senator Smith. Gentlemen, several of the members of the com- 
mittee are absent this morning, but we will proceed. 

The committee received a telegram from Mr. White, of New York, 
indicating that he would be here this morning, together with those 
interested in transportation on the Lakes, and I think everyone is 
now present who was expected. Mr. White, if you will kindly indi- 
cate what course you would like to pursue, we will have the gentlemen 
address the committee as you suggest, on the bills pending before 
the committee, with such suggestions as you may desire to make. 

Before you proceed, I desire to say that we have no whim to gratify, 
nor any pride of opinion about the form of this legjislation. We are 
ready to near, and to accept, such practical suggestions as seem to be 
appropriate to the occasion, and on that basis you are at liberty to 
speak your mind very freely. 

STATEMENT OF CAPT. GEORGE A. WHITE, PRESIDENT ASSOCI- 
ATION OF PASSENGER STEAMBOAT LINES, NEW YORK CITY. 

Capt. White. Mr. Chairman, we have read the review of the 
Titanic disaster by Senator wSmith and considerate it temperate but 
masterful; also the review of Senator Rayner following it, and I was 
deeply impressed by both. 

I was on the pier on the night the Carpaihia came in, looking for 
one of my most mtimate friends, who never came back. I have fol- 
lowed the hearings with regard to this disaster, both in person or 
through the printed reports, and I appreciate fully the strain which 
has been on the committee, as we all do, and the burden of responsi- 
biUty which is still on it. We have refrained from presummg to 
appear before the conrntiittee before, waiting rather for things to get 
sifted down to a more practical basis and assorted out better. 

When I asked for the hearing^from Senator Smith, the department 
order had not gone out which has since gone from the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, which affects us very seriously and puts us on 
a different basis from what we were before. We have not nearly so 
much to sav now as we had originallv. That order has taken a great 
deal out oi this bill, and the only tnings that we can do now are to 
urge practical moderation and offer our help wherever we can to the 
committee in assisting measures that will safeguard life. 

47944— PT ^-12 ^9 
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Personally, I was educated as a civil engineer, and I have been 
closely related to steamboats in their construction and operation for as 
long as I can remember. We feel that we have a very nice merchant 
marine. Our records show, in our one association, 33,000,000 carried 
last year, without the loss of a life. Now, through the act of a man 
who is dead — and which act I consider simply a result of overconfi- 
dence — we are thrown into a convulsion. While we do not care to 
mention anything about expense or cost, we are hurt already very 
severely in the returns on passenger business. We hoped that we 
could be permitted to go on as we have before, with such suggestions 
as you should approve, and still carry the flag honorably on our water- 
ways. 

Senator Nelson. What lines do you represent? 

Capt. White. Personally, the Hudson Kiver Day Line, but through 
the association, 32 passenger-carrying lines. 

Senator Nelson. In this country — ^American lines ? 

Capt. White. All in America and Canada. 

Senator Nelson. Coastwise ? 

Capt. White. No; the Great Lakes and inland waters, except 
some along the Sound and one or two along the coast; the Delaware 
Kiver, the Hudson River, Lake Champlain, the St. Lawrence River, 
the Great Lakes, and New York Harbor, along Long Island Sound 
and the east coast. 

Senator Nelson. Those vessels that you represent will come imder 
classes 3 and 4 of the new rules prommgated by the department ? 

Capt. White. The lakes and sounds and rivers. One or two lines 
are on the coast. 

Senator Perkins. Have you any adverse criticism to make of the 
rules that have recently been promulgated by the Board of Super- 
vising Engineers ? 

Capt. White. We could not make an adverse criticism, Senator, 
aiid live, because our association has never made a protest. Senti- 
ment has a great deal to do in the passenger-carrying trade. We 
have hesitated and refused to make protests of anything that we 
can live under, but there is a point when the balance sheet will show 
that the expenses come uj) and the earning capacity is cut off. The 
figures come together until they go the wrong way, 6,nd you have 
got to stop. 

That is all we can suggest. 

One other thing is that certain of these refinements which are 
added will take out of business some of the smaller lines. The preat 
lines can stand it and live. The smaller lines may either be forced 
to go under railroad control or get into combination with laiger 
companies or go out of business. That is one of the things that we 
feel we understand. We do not protest. There is no use talking 
about the question of lifeboats. ^ The bill seems reasonable in that, 
although it will work a hardship in a great many cases. 

Another matter, the formulating of dimensions and scantling for 
ships — I think it is the opinion of our committee that that should be 
turned over to a commission to work out at leisure. As you know, 
naval architecture is one of the most refined of the sciences, and this 
question is not academic; it is purely scientific. I fear that the 
academic has entered into it largely through pubhc opinion and the 
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Eress and people who are not familiar with the ins and outs of steam- 
oat business — I do not mean the committee, but I mean the influ- 
ence which is brought to bear on you from every side and brought in 
volume and bales. 

Senator Nelson. Ought Congress to lay down rules for the con- 
struction of hulls and boilers and machinery? Ought Congress by 
legislation to lay down any hard and fast rules relative to that 
subject ? 

Capt. White. Well, they have; as to the rules for the construction 
of boders. 

Senator Nelson. I mean as to the form of the construction of your 
boiler materials, and as to your boilers and engines, and all that. 

Capt. White. Well, that is pretty thoroughly defined in the rules 
and regulations. Every boiler must be made exactly according to 
Government specifications. The bulkheads must be made according 
to Government specifications. The hulls must have their plans 
submitted to the mspector before the hull is constructed, etc., for 
reference. 

Senator Nelson. Does the Government pass on that before any 
boat is built ? 

Gen. Uhleb. Not yet; not until the 1st of July. We have them 
submit specifications. We do not pass upon them particularly. 
We have them for reference so that we may know in after years the 
deterioration of that vessel. 

Senator Nelson. But you have no rule, as they have in the case 
of river and harbor improvements, for instance ? 

Gen. Uhleb. No. 

Senator Nelson. And the construction of bridges, etc.; that they 
must be built conformably to the plans approved by you. 

Gen. Uhleb. No, sir; there is no such rule. 

Capt. White. The reason why I said that is that we are just build- 
ing a boat, and we had to put m our blue prints regarding the con- 
struction of the hull with the local inspectors in Philadelphia. 

Senator Smith. I think Mr. White has misunderstood Senator 
Nelson. The Senator was speaking about requirements of the law. 
You are defining the requirements of regulations. 

Capt. White. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fletchee. Are there emj different regulations on the dif- 
ferent lines relating to boats on inland waters, inland lakes, and 
inland streams as distinct from passenger ships crossing the ocean ? 

Capt. White. Do you mean in the instructions or in the regula- 
tions? 

Senator Fletcheb. The regulations and instructions, too. 

Capt. White. It is divided up — seagoing vessels, boats on the 
lakes, bays, and sounds, other inland nvers, and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico tributaries— five divisions. 

Senator Fletcheb. The same laws do not apply to shipping ? 

Capt. White. They can not. The boats are as different as an 
automobile from an express wagon. There is a great difference. 

The bridge construction that Senator Nelson spoke of is an exact 
science now. Naval architecture is growing very fast and is almost 
an exact science; but there is this difference: The bridge is turned 
over to its owners or builders for future usefulness, and the human 
element is essentially eliminated. The ship is constructed, and she 
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is turned over to her operators, and the human element has charge 
of her as long as she lives, and of course no law or regulation or any- 
thing else can say exactly what a man will do who has control of the 
boat. That hasted up to all of this — the unfortunate overconfidence 
of one man. I was going to say in this matter that this refinement 
of construction of steam vessels, which is one of the most exacting of 
all of the architectures, is because a ship has to be subjected to so 
many complex influences. She has not only to carry her weight in 
a seaway and suspended, perhaps, at the two ends or in the middle, 
according to the action of the swell, but she has to withstand other 
influences which no bridge or any other structure has to do. An- 
other thing, she has a moving load all the time, and the load may be 
on one side or the other, or forward or aft, especially in a passenger 
steamer. 

All this has to be considered by the naval architect making the 
structure. So it makes a refinement of architecture that you can not 
find in any other industry, and that must be had in mind by the com- 
mission in selecting whoever is to formulate anything in regard to the 
construction of boats in the future. 

Senator Smfth. Will you just give the committee the benefit of 
your judgment on the radio feature ? 

Capt. White. I can not, Senator. There are others here who will 
do that. We have only had wireless on the river for two years, and 
we have no use for it. Of course, we are within a minute of the shore, 
and always within half a mile of a landing, and it was a sort of play- 
thing, and we took it off. 

Senator Smith. You are referring to the Hudson Kiver lines ? 

Capt. White. Yes, sir. The lake lines are represented by others 
here who will speak for them. 

As I say, when I asked for these hearings, there were different 
things that we had hoped to bring up, but they have been covered by 
the department orders. 

Senator Smith. I do not think that you ought to be very much 
embarrassed over what has taken place, Mr. White. If you have any 
views you feel the committee ougnt to have regarding regulations, 1 
think you could give them without any embarrassment. 

Capt. White. Well, it is only with regard to certain things re- 
spectmg lifeboat capacity. 

Senator Smith. Let us hear what you have to say about that. 
If you tlunk it is burdensome, we would like to know it. 

Capt. White. It is not that, although few lines can comply by 
July 1. 

Senator Smith. If you think it is difl&cult to comply with, let us 
have your idea. 

Capt. White. It is not that; it is not the difficulty to comply 
with respect to boats that are of the river class especially, and certain 
neg-r-shore boats 

Senator Perkins. You have devoted your life to this line of busi- 
ness, have you ? 

Capt. White. I have. I have carried more passengers in the 
river service, or as many, as almost any other man. 

Senator Pubkins. The committee would like very much if you 
would do so, to give us the benefit of your experience, and for the 
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time being, place yourself in our position, and say what you would 
do if you were us. 

Capt. White. I would be very glad to do that, or have you put 
yourselves in our position and thmk what you would do. 

Senator Smith. Let me give you the contents of this order: 

River steamers carrying passengers must be equipped with suflScient lifeboat and 
life-raft capacity to accommodate at one time at least 10 per cent of all persons on board, 
including nassengers and crew. Three-fourths of such lifeboat and life-raft equip- 
ment may be in approved life rafts or approved collapsible lifeboats. 

That seems to be the regulation that perhaps would affect your 
company directly ? 

Capt. White. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Now, is that burdensome and unnecessary? 

Capt. White. We can do that. Senator, but I am speaking only 
for myself now. When steamers move witn a large numoer of people 
on board a man in command, if he thinks at all, is thinking of what 
is going to happen. I have thought of it a great many times, and I 
have thought what would happen if we should have some serious 
disaster — what I should do; wnat the crew should do, and I always 
have hoped first that we could do away with the lifeboats. 

Senator Smith. What lifeboats, if any, or other life-saving devices, 
have you now on the Hudson River Line ? 

Capt. White. Under the present law we are equipped with more 
then enough lifeboats and life rafts. We have enough to take off 
sick people or cripples or old people. That is what we understood 
was the meaning of the lifeboat eauipment; but when I say control 
the lifeboat I mean that in case of disaster it would take our best men 
and strongest men to prevent a panic or a riot at those lifeboats. A 
man could do much better in other places by controlling the pas- 
sengers and fitting them with life preservers and hel pin g them to go 
ashore because we are within a minute of the shore. We are shallow- 
draft boats with a large overhang of guard, and we have all the easy 
beaching places right along our course; our pilots know that all the 
time and study them, and we could put the boat alongside and the 
passengers could either step ashore or we could slide them down one 
of our gangplanks, or they could jump out into the warm, shallow 
water — we only run in the summer time — where they would hardly 
be up to their necks. 

Senator Smith. You say you are within a minute of the shore. By 
a minute of the shore, you mean your boat is within a minute of the 
shore ? 

Capt. White. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. But if anything happens to that boat in your usual 
course in the river, would it be desirable to have some way of reaching 
shore for people who can not swim, and who perhaps may not be 
equipped with a life-preserver ? 

Capt. White. I should much rather that they should have a life- 
preserver than anything else, whether they could swim or not. Of 
course, in the great part of our course the difficulty is to get water 
enough for the boat to swim in. We are trying to get out of shallow 
water. 

Senator Smith. I suppose in an accident of that kind you would 
aim to run your boat to the shore — run the nose into the shore, if you 
could. 
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Capt. White. No, sir; run alongside. If we were to run the nose 
inshore the people on the stern would have to jump over. 

Senator Smith. Well, you would run alongside as quickly as you 
could ? 

Capt. White. Yes, sir. . 

Senator Smith. And generally in those places where the planks 
were out they could wade ashore ? 

Capt. White. Yes, sir; it is really mill-pond navigation. 

Senator Perkins. The greatest danger is fire on your boats, I sup- 
pose? 

Capt. White. That is the greatest danger on any boat, I think. 
We are equipped to the limit, beyond what the Government requires, 
and that has been one of the things that our association has done, 
without exception, all through. 

Senator Nelson. You have life preservers for all your passengers ? 

Capt. White. Yes, sit; and more too — passengers and crew, and all 
situated where they can be taken down so that it would prevent 
panic. They could simply take one and have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they were going to float. But the department rule 
seems reasonable, and we can not object seriously to it. It may not 
satisfy some, but I am speaking simply as to the practical end of the 
thing when I say that in a fire these added boat requirements would 
be an added menace. 

Senator Smith. Of course a rule that might be a hardship to a Hud- 
sone River line might not be such a^eat hardship on a more extensive 
stream, and yet it would be classified as river navigation. There would 
be little diinculty in distinguishing between a narrow stream and a 
wide one, or between one of very little depth and one of greater depth. 
Take the St. Marys River, for instance. There might be a regulation 
with respect to that river that would not apply, strictly speaKUig, to 
the Hudson River, and yet we can not name those rivers. We can, 
I think, classify the streams and distinguish them from the lakes 
and from the coastwise and ocean commerce, and that seems to have 
been the basis of the department's last order. 

Capt. White. A great many of those things are left to the local 
conditions; they are left to the judgment of the local inspectors. 
That is where, when the law was last framed, those things were left. 
It seemed impossible to make a general law, or subdivide a general 
law that would apply to all local conditions, and for that reason more 
discretion was given to the local inspectors to meet local conditions. 

Senator Smith. Now, we had the Eastern Line of Maine before us 
the other dav. They do not go out over 21 miles ; they are all within 
21 miles, and they are fully ecjuipped with lifeboat capacity for all their 
ordinary trade, and with wireless also. 

Senator Nelson. But they are a different kind of boat from these 
river boats. 

Senator Smith. Verv. 

Senator Nelson. And it occurred to me the difficulty would be met 
here by issuing what you might call a special license or regulation as to 
each particular stream; that is, they could have one rule or one regu- 
lation relating to the Hudson River and another to St. Marys and 
another to the Mississippi and another to the Ohio, and for each par- 
ticular case we could give them the proper authority. I think we 
could reach it in that way. 
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Capt. White. Mr. Chairman, that is all I care to say. 

Senator Smith. Gen. Uhler has suggested that your boats carry 
from 500 to 5,500 people, the latter being the complement of the 
Hendrik Hudson, 

Gen. Uhler. I mean the river steamers. 

Senator Smith. Take the river steamers in that situation. Of 
course it is pretty diflScult to provide lifeboats or liferafts either for 
everybody, but Senator Nelson's Suggestion that the certificates 
might possibly cover it is perhaps a gooa one. 

Senator Nelson. A special license which would involve what you 
might call a special rule as to navigation on a particular stream would 
fit the case. Do you not think so, General ? 

Gen. Uhlee. The trouble is that we have always boated according 
to tonnage. A ship of 500 tons burden would be obliged to carry the 
same lifeboats and life-saving equipment carrying 200 passengers as 
the same boat would carrying 5,000. So there is that inconsistency 
and that discrepancy. 

Senator Nelson. I am speaking as to the future, General — as to 
the future, basing your rules, for instance, primarily upon passengers 
and crew instead of on tonnage. Now with that rule as a basis, 
could you not prescribe a modification of the rule as to each particular 
stream ? 

Gen. Uhler. We used to do that. We used to provide for rivers 
other than western rivers, and then we provided for western rivers 
and then provided especially for the Yukon, and such rivers as that, 
where the bars and channels were subject to sudden change. 

Senator Nelson. Would not that be practicable for the future ? 

Gen. Uhleb. We thought not. We thought it best to make a 
10 per cent proposition for every passenger carried, without regard to 
tonnage. 

Senator Nelson. I agree with you on that — ^limited to the tonnage 
question. 

Senator Smith. In order to get it into the record. General, will 
you tell us how it happened that you prescribed an equipment on the 
tonnage basis ? 

Gen. Uhleb. We have repudiated it now. 

Senator Smith. I know, but why have you done it in the past, 
because that was the regulation of the British Board of Trade t 

Gen. Uhleb. No, not necessarily. Years ago, as far back as 1880, 
boatage at that time was based upon the number of passengers carried, 
80 we nad sufficient boats 

Senator Smith. In the law ? 

Gen. Uhleb. No; in the regulations. It is the same old law that 
has held since 1871; that is, the primary or fundamental law was 
enacted in 1871. All previous laws were repealed, and under section 
4488 of the Revised Statutes, which proviaed that steamers should 
be equipped with sufficient lifeboats, life preservers, life rafts, floats, 
etc., that conserved the safety of all on board — not particularly life- 
boats, not particularly rafts, but as a general proposition. 

Now, under that we provided that everybody should have a life 
preserver, or on Western rivers that they might use a float 4 feet by 
2 feet by 2 inches. That would take the place of a life preserver — 
just a board, a pine board. 

Under that the board of supervising inspectors prescribed that an 
ocean steamer should have sufficient boats to take care of all the people, 
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allowing 30 people to a boat. Now, on the other class of steamers, we 
prescribed only a certain number of boats — two boats, three boats, 
four boats, five boats — without regard to their passenger capacity at 
all. That continued until 1893, when the matter was considered, I 
think, in conference with vessel owners and with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the board of supervising inspectors, to boat steamers 
under tonnage. At that time I think 

Senator Smith. Give us the date of that, please. 

Gen. Uhler. In 1893. At that time, I think that — ^probably we 
have no record of it; I have looked for the records and can find no 
estabhshed reason or determination for that — ^but I think at that time, 
probably, they took up the rules of the British Board of Trade, and 
we went along on the tonnage basis, stopping at 15,000 tons. In 
1903 we boated according to tonnage up to 20,000 tons — determining 
12,420 feet of boat for a ship of 20,000 tons, and all over 20,000 tons 
were to be equipped with 225 cubic feet of boat for every 500 pas- 
sengers carried, which in the case of a 40,000-ton ship would bring 
her up to about 2,500 people. 

That condition lasted until the lesson, and then a very few days 
after the disaster to the Titanic the board of supervising inspectors 
was convened, or at least an executive committee, and we provided 
full boatage or raft age for everybodjr on board an ocean steamer; 
increasing, however, the allowed auxiliary — that is, rafts and col- 
lapsible boats — ^from one-third to one-half. 

The question of the lakes and of the rivers was not taken up at 
that time because all of the interest then centered in the ocean, 
particularly in the transoceanic service, but we found the necessity 
lor providing something for the lakes and for the rivers. We con- 
cluoed that under the lesson that we have had that tonnage of a 
vessel was no longer the correct or a consistent basis for boatage, and 
the only consistent basis was the number of passengers carried, 
whether she was 100 tons or whether she was 1,000 tons. Under that 
we provided for the lake boats and sound steamers and also for 
river steamers. The rules as they are formulated there, designate 
coastwise steamers as those navigating 20 miles or less offshore, which 
must take care of all their people at all time of the year with the 
exception of four months, from the 15th day of May until the 15th 
day of September when, on account of the warm weather, and on 
account of the less liability to storm or bad weather at sea, they were 
obhged to equip for 60 per cent of their people, two -thirds of which 
may be auxiliaries; that is, life rafts and approved collapsible boats. 

I might say here, Mr. Chairman, that we allow nothing for floats 
or chairs or benches or settees, or anything of the kind. The only 
auxiliary we allow is an approved auxiliary, life rafts and lifeboats 

Senator Nelson. And collapsible boats. 

Gen. Uhler. Collapsible boats. Now, we got down to the lake, 
bay, and sound steamers, upon which there was one or two con- 
ferences, and a conference in the office of the Secretary where all the 
lake, bav, and sound lines practically were represented. We got the 
views 01 all of those representatives. We also had the privilege of 
briefs and letters from various companies, until we struck upon the 
proposition on lake, bay, and sound of taking care of everybody at 
all times of the year with the exception of the four summer months 
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when they would have to take care of 30 per cent of their people- 



a large ratio perhaps for the larger boats, smaller for the smaller ones, 
but it was as we thought a happy medium, or at least a consistent 
medium that might be made. We also provided, in lake, bay, and 
sound steamers, for those vessels that did not go more than five 
miles offshore, or whose navigation was confined to waters where the 
depth would not submerge tne vessel, that they would be required 
to equip only with 10 per cent. River steamers we put in as a whole 
class — the western rivers, the larger rivers, like the Delaware and 
Hudson, and all the rivers generally in the country, and put them at 
10 per cent of their capacity, so that a vessel carrying 500 passengers 
would only have to have boatage for 50 passengers with 8 cubic feet 
for each person, instead of 10, as is required on lakes, bay, and sound 
steamers and ocean steamers. 

Now that, Mr. Chairman, has had the very best thought of the 
executive committee and has had the best thought of the Secretary 
and of the Assistant Secretary. We have taken that into considera- 
tion so far as possible — and that is verv generally conclusive — and 
have struck upon this proposition, which has received the approval 
of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor and takes effect on July 1. 

Now that is the story of these regulations. I can very readily 
understand, Mr. Chairman, that it is going to hit some of those vessels 
with larger capacity pretty hard. As to others, and the greater 
majority of them, it is not going to hurt them much, but in one case 
the capacity is small and in the other their ship is large, and we have 
done that, and we have done it Mdth the very best thou^t that we could 
give it and very sincere effort. It was not the work of a moment or 
the work of a week. It has been the work of weeks. 

Senator Smith. Have you anything further to say, Capt. White ? 

Capt. White. No, Senator — only one thing. The General has just 
referred to putting in this added equipment tne 1st of July. I expect 
it is not the business of the committee, only in passing I want to say 
that it would not be possible to equip the boats with this outfit on the 
1st of July because tne makers can not supply it. Of course it comes 
just before a holiday and hits again, but we are used to being hit. 
An amusing incident occurred. I heard just before I started from 
New York that if this ruling was enforced now Theodore Roosevelt 
would be put out of business in Chicago — I mean the steamer TJieo- 
dove Roosevelt, 

That is all I care to say, gentlemen. 

Senator Smith. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. White. Is 
there anything further that you desire to say. 

Capt. White. As to the wireless, Mr. Goodrich will speak. Mr. 
Schantz has it on his boats, I think. 

Capt. White was thereupon excused. 

Capt. White also filed letter from J. C. Evans, of Buffalo, on 
wireless. 

STATEMENT OF A. A. SCHANTZ, GENEBAL MANAGER DETROIT 

& CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO. 

Mr. Schantz. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I represent the D. & 
C. line on the Great Lakes, and we operate daily service between 
Detroit and Cleveland and Detroit and Buffalo ; daily service for two 
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months to Mackinac Island, and a line of day outing boats between 
Cleveland, Put in Bay, and Toledo. 

I can not make any serious objection to what has been done by 
Gen. Uhler and the Secretary, except as Mr. White has said, it is 
impossible to get the equipment by the 1st of July. We have ordered 
extra lifeboats and life rafts; just as many as we can put on our 
steamers comfortably; that is, to take care of them properly. Some 
of the old boats up our way, as you probably know, were originally 
built for day outing business to give the dear public cheap transporta- 
tion, and were not constructed so as to carry all the equipment that 
is required here. But most of the boats are operated in the rivers 
and shallow water, and it may be possible that we will be able to 
comply. 

Personally I believe that the radio is the salvation of saving life, 
not only on the Great Lakes but on the ocean. Had it not been for 
the radio there would not have been a soul left to tell the tale of the 
Titanic disaster. We have everyone of our boats equipped with it, 
but we do not get any benefit because not many boats have any 
equipment. It is not used except to communicate between our 
vessels and land stations. It has come in to good advantage several 
times for our own benefit. We had on one of our steamers 700 of the 
American Bankers' Association, and a high-pressure cylinder blew 
out in Lake Erie. She called her sister ship to her aid and trans- 
ferred aU of the passengers. They went on to Buffalo and were only 
about an hour late. Fortunately our boat was in that vicinity. 

In Detroit Kiver, as you know, when navigation is at its height 
there is a boat passing any given point every three minutes on the 
routes that we operate. On Lake Erie we pass a boat coining or 
going on an average of every 11 minutes. If the freighters were 
equipped with wireless, we could have probably 10 or 15 boats to 
communicate with in half an hour in case of trouble. Fortunately 
we run close to shore. We are not out of sight of land only a short 
time as we cross the lake on our route. Our Mackinac division boat 
is in sight of land all the time, but nevertheless we depend upon the 
wireless because we believe it is a protection to our passengers and 
property, and I hope that the Lake lines — the Lake Carriers' Asso- 
ciation — will come in and equip their boats. I am told by Gen. 
Supt. Newton, of the wireless company, that they will establish a 
school and teach their sailors during the winter without expense. 
Now, whether he has authority to carry tliat out or not I do not Know, 
but he made that statement to me personally. 

Senator Smith. That is, to teach them the distress call ? 

Mr. ScHANTZ. The distress call and location. On our line we carry 
one man. We carry an extra man who just knows enough to receive, 
and he would call the operator, who sleeps right in the berth near by, 
within 6 feet of him. 

I do not know that I have anything more to say, Mr. Chairman, 
except that I wonder if you have painted the picture for yourselves of 
having sufficient boats on a Lake boat that carries 4,500 people, to 
take care of them aU in case of disaster. To-day they are educated to 
look for the life preserver, and if anything happens fliey all put them 
on and stand around, and they are perfectly safe because they are in 
shallow water and warm water, but if you undertake to educate that 
same crowd, that same mass of people, that there is a seat in a lifeboat 
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for every one of them, there would be a rush and a panic so that you 
could not lower a boat, and there would not be a person with a life 
preserver on. You would lose more people than you would if you 
should continue under the old rule of having a Kf e preserver for every- 
body. I am speaking now of the Lake districts, i ou could not con- 
trol them if they thought there was boat capacity for everyone. 
Forty-five hundred people rushing to the rail of one of our excursion 
boats. You know what it is when they all' rush to one side on the 
occasion of some little accident. If it was not for your trim tanks you 
would be in trouble. 

There is nothing further that I care to say. We will be very glad to 
equip as soon as we can, but hope that you will just give us a little 
more time to secure our boat equipment. We have it ordered, but it 
can not be delivered by any manufacturer. The Detroit Ship- 
building Co. can not deUver us anything before the 15th of August; 
they have agreed to deUver us 15 in July. All of your eastern manu- 
facturers have refused to take any orders from our section; they say 
they have too much to do. 

Senator Fletcher. What is the material with which your lifeboats 
and Ufe rafts are constructed ? 

Mr. ScHANTZ. Metal. 

Senator Fletcher. And they will hold how many ? 

Mr. ScHANTZ. They differ. They run from 30 up. Thirty is about 
the average. 

Senator Nelson. You sav thev are of metal; what kind of metal? 

Mr. ScHANTZ. Galvanized steel; they are galvanized, with air-tight 
compartments. They are made in accordance with Government 
regulations. 

oenator Smith. Mr. Schantz, you have not criticized this order 
except as to your ability to comply with it on the date proposed. 

Mr. Schantz. It is going to be impossible to comply on some of our 
boats, but if you will permit us to use lafts and boats and give us 
sufficient time we will comply, and we will be glad to do so. There ^ 
are some boats probably that can not do that. There are some 
gentlemen here who represent other lines who will tell you why. I 
nave no criticism to make. I believe it is perfectly proper if you will 
give us suflBcient time to get the equipment and put it on board. We 
ordered our equipment some time ago. 

Senator Nelson. Excuse me for interrupting you. Gen. Uhler, 
have you provided, in case they make a showing to you that it is impos- 
sible to get the equipment in time, that you can extend the time ? 

Gen. Uhler. I thmk the matter of extension would lie altogether 
with the Secretary. He would have the power to extend it. 

Senator Nelson. On a proper showing? 

Gen. Uhler. On a proper showing. 

Senator Nelson. Ir that is the case, if you presented your case to 
the Secretary and made a proper showing that you have made every 
effort and could not get your ooats before that time, he would have 
the power to relieve you, that is, to extend the time, as I understand, 
Gen. Uhler? 

Gen. Uhler. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Schantz. That is all we would ask. 

Senator Nelson. And I presume he would undoubtedly do it on 
a proper showing. 
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Senator Smith. Where are your ships constructed, Mr. Schantz? 

Mr. ScHANTz. All of our boats were built by the American Ship- 
building Co., or the Detroit branch of the American Shipbuilding Co. 

Senator Smith. Is it practicable to have a standard for hull con- 
struction ? 

Mr. Schantz. I am not a practical man. I do not want to answer 
that question. I am a traffic man. 

Senator Smith. I suppose you have a standard ? 

Mr. Schantz. Yes, su*. As I said, I do not claim to be competent 
to answer that question. I beheve so, however. 

Senator Nelson. You could tell us as to the standard of your pas- 
sengers i 

Mr. Schantz. Yes, sir. We have some men here who can answer 
that question much better than I can. Is there anything else that 
you desire to ask, gentlemen ? 

Senator Smith. You rather intimated that all vessels plying the 
Lakes should be equipped with wireless ? 

Mr. Schantz. Yes; those handling a certain tonnage or a certain 
number of passengers. 

Senator Smith. That is freight ? 

Mr. Schantz. Freight; in fact, aU steamers. 

Senator Smith. Now, what about these Steel Trust boats ; are 
they equipped with the wireless ? 

Mr. Schantz. No, sir; there are a few of them that have put it on 
for experimental test, but I do not think they continued it. I was 
told by Mr. Goulder that none of their boats was equipped with 
wireless. 

Senator Fletcher. Is that an expensive proposition ? Does it tax 
the boat very much ? 

Mr. Schantz. I am glad you brought that up. To-day we are 
renting our instruments, and making our contracts with the United 
Wireless Co. They told me that Marconi had bought all of the wire- 
less radio companies in the United States, and on the 1st day of Janu- 
ary they will be turned over to him. We fear if that is true, the cost 
wul be nigh. At the present time, the cost on Lake Erie is about as 
follows : One hundred dollars for equipping and cost of installation and 
$150 for rent per season. That means on some boats three months 
and on some four months, and none of them more than seven months. 
The operators are paid from $35 to $60 per month, including their 
board and room. 

Senator Nelson. That is paid by the boat ? 

Mr. Schantz. That is paid by the boat. We pay that, although 
they control the operator. We pay them their salaries. 

Senator Smith. And they control the operator ? 

Mr. Schantz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. Do you not control them as to messages per- 
taining to your vessel ? 

Mr. Schantz. Yes, sir; the wireless company hires the operators 
and recommends them to us, and they also issue aU orders to flie oper- 
ators. If we have instructions to give them, we write to General 
Superintendent Newton and he issues jthe order. Operators will 
taKe any message for the captain. The operators have to hve up to 
the ship's rules, but he is really employed by both companies. 
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Senator Nelson. All of the other messages — of business, personal, 
or social nature — are under the control of the company ? 

Mr. ScHANTZ. Yes, sir; but there is very little of that. There is 
no commercial value to the wireless. 

Senator Nelson. On the Lakes ? 

Mr. ScHANTZ. On the Lakes ; I am speaking of. They do not take 
in $7 per week on any of the boats. Occasionally some man will for- 
get something and he will send a wireless. When it was new and a 
novelty, there was quite a number of messages sent — I am speaking 
of our steamers. We leave late in the evening, at 10.45 p. m., for 
Cleveland, and when a man is through with his day's work and is to 
arrive at his destination at 6 o'clock in the morning, it is not often 
that anything will transpire during the night that will require him 
to send a wireless. It is the same way on our Buffalo division. We 
leave at 5 o'clock in the evening and arrive at our destination, at 
Buffalo, at 9 o'clock next mormng. Eastern time. Occasionally a 
man will send a message to have h£ auto meet him, or something of 
that kind, but there is no commercial value on the Great Lakes to 
the vdreless. We, of course, adopted it solely for the purpose of 
safety to our passengers and property. 

Senator Nelson. Are any of tne ore boats plying up toward Lake 
Superior equipped with vdreless ? 

Mr. ScHANTZ. No, sir. 

Senator Nelson. None of them ? 

Mr. ScHANTZ. Not to my knowledge. It would be of great benefit 
to us if they were. 

Senator Nelson. Do you think that kind of a boat ought to be 
equipped with wireless I 

Mr. ScHANTZ. I think all of them should be; yes, sir; and I believe 
the radio is the only salvation. It will give you more protection than 
all of your equipment. 

Senator Fletcher. Can it be depended upon; is it practical in 
every way ? 

Mr. SoHANTz. Absolutely, yes. We have used it now for five 
years, and when I first put it on we could only reach 70 or 80 miles, 
and vidth certain elements they would not be able to hail a vessel; 
they have perfected it so that it will reach 150 to 200 mUes, which 
enables us to relay everywhere over to the end of the lake, and we 
get excellent service. 

Senator Smith. There is a clause in the bill now pending between 
the two Houses in conference, which does not make the wireless 
apply to^ships that touch port within 200 miles. 

Mr. SoHANTZ. Well, that I would not object to, although under 
that rule we would not have to carry wireless only on one division, 
and now we carry it on all. 

Senator Smtth. However, the Steel Trust boats would be obliged 
to thus equip their vessels. 

Mr. Schantz. That would be the Lake Superior and Lake Michigan 
boats; they would have to equip all then* freight-carrying boats 
whose route is over 200 miles. Of course they could make a land- 
ing if they wished, but they would not do that. 

Senator Smith. Where ? 

Mr. Schantz. Of course thev do make a landing; I suppose going 
into the locks would be called a stop, but they would not take ad- 
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vantage of it. If you saj over 200 miles it would be sufficient to 
cover it. That would give us sufficient equipment on the Great 
Lakes to give us the protection we need. 

Senator Smith. Over 200 miles ? 

Mr. ScHANTz. Yes, sir. Mr. Goodrich has had some experience 
on their short runs, and I would be very glad to hear from him after 
you are through with me. 

Senator Smith. Is there anything else that you care to say that 
would help the committee ? 

Mr. ScHANTz. No, sir. I agree with the committee and I thmk 
they are doing the proper thmg. The only question is to give us 
sufficient time to secure our equipment. 

Mr. Schantz was then excused. 

STATEHEITT OF A. W. OOODBICH, KEPBESElTTIirO THE GOODEICH 

TRANSIT CO., OF CHICAOO, HI. 

Mr. Goodrich. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Schantz referred to my differ- 
ing with him about the wireless. Our experience on Lake Michi- 
gan 

Senator Smith. I would like the record to show vour official con- 
nection with your company and the extent of your snipping interests. 

Mr. Goodrich. I am the president of the Goodrich Transit Co., 
and we operate 10 passenger and 22 packet freight steamers on Lake 
Michigan. One of them goes up into Georgian Bay and as far north 
as the Sault Ste. Marie in the summer time. 

The matter that I am interested in is the way this wireless bill is 
drawn and the way the companies are acting. Now, if you are going 
to get any real protection out of it I do not see how you are going to 
avoid having all the freighters equipped with it, irrespective of what 
their runs may be. You take the passenger boats on Lake Michigan, 
under that 200-mile limit, and it would let them all out 

Senator Nelson. It would let them out, you say ? 

Mr. Goodrich. Certainly, because there are none of them that 
have runs exceeding 200 miles, unless it might be some boat going 
up to Lake Superior, and then they would only have to carry an 
operator on Lake Superior. For mstance, we run boats out of 
Cnicago that stop at Racine, and that is 60 miles. The next distance 
is 25 miles, from there to Milwaukee. Our straightaway run across 
Lake Michigan to Grand Haven is 125 miles, and we have had several 
times occasion to use it. Our boats break down and get into trouble 
and are able to get assistance, but, of course, only from our own boats 
on account of the others not being equipped with it. Last winter we 
were operating through the ice and had a competitor that ran along- 
side of us and would not pay for the wireless equipment, but would 
call us up and ask us if we had seen anything of his boats. It is a 
privilege that he has, but I would like him to play the same game 

Senator Nelson. Do you think they ougnt to be equipped with 
wireless on the Lakes ? 

Mr. Goodrich. I certainly do. There is no question about it 
at all. 

Senator Nelson. Passengers and freighters, too ? 

Mr. Goodrich. Certainly. If a passenger boat is in trouble a 
freighter coining alongside of her can rescue people just as well as a 
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passenger boat can and sometimes better. Take the case of a pas- 
senger boat on fire; take one of those iron-ore carriers that has noth- 
ing on her to burn at all; just being steel all over — ^he could get in 
there pretty close without doing any damage. 

Senator Smith. You use your wireless now for your own conve- 
nience, of course ? 

Mr. Goodrich. That is all. 

Senator Smith. How many operators have you ? 

Mr. Goodrich. We carry one on each boat. 

Senator Smith. Is he under your control directly ? 

Mr. Goodrich. He is, as much as we can control him; but he is 
really under the control of, or employed by the wireless people. 

Senator Smith. Is there not considerable confusion growing out 
of that divided authority ? 

Mr. Goodrich. No; I can not say that there is. We have not 
been bothered in that way. 

Senator Smith. Now, to be of service to anyone else, this operator 
must be on duty all the time, of course ? 

Mr. Goodrich. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Otherwise the flash that gives him the signal of 
distress would pass unheeded. Do you think it is necessary to have 
two operators ? 

Mr. Goodrich. I do on certain routes. If the boat was running 
day and night right along I think they should have two and possibly 
three, but you see we have, for instance, a boat that leaves Chicago 
and makes the run across the lake on an average of about seven and 
one-half hours and then he is through until the next night. So in a 
case of that kindVe consider that one man is sufficient. Now, we 
have a day boat that runs to Milwaukee and back the same day; it 
takes her four and one-half hours either way, and that constitutes 
his employment. 

Senator Smith. If we pass a law that makes it necessary for you 
to have a wireless operator on duty all the time it would necessitate 
that one man remaining at his post from the time you leave Chicago 
until you reach Grand Haven ? 

Mr. Goodrich. Yes; that is what he is supposed to do now. 

Senator Smith. But to require two operators to be put on might 
be a burden to some small companies ? 

Mr. Goodrich. It would. The United Wireless Co. have refused 
to make a contract with us beyond December 31 of this year, and 
they give as a reason that the company will be taken oyer by the 
Marconi Co., and of course if the Marconi Co. was backed up by the 
law compelling steamers to use the wifeless apparatus and opera- 
tors, I supDOse they can make their own price. 

Senator Nelson. We may by this stringent legislation help to 
build up a very great monopoly. 

Mr. Goodrich. Is there not some way the Government can regulate 
that? 
Senator Nelson. There ought to be. 
Mr. Goodrich. They do it abroad, I believe. 
Senator Smith. It is an adjunct to the post office department 
in England, and it is governmental. Here it is purely a private 
enterprise. 
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Mr. Goodrich. Yes; but is there not some way that the Govern- 
ment could take that up and control it and participate in it some 
way ? 

Senator Smith. We can fix the terms upon which they would be 
permitted to communicate with Government stations, and make 
that reciprocal, with a fair charge. 

Mr. Goodrich. Could not the Government take over all the land 
stations ? 

Senator Smith. There is quite a disposition on the part of the Navy 
Department to do it. I think my friend, Mr. Chamberlain over there, 
of the Bureau of Navigation, rather inclines to take them over. 

Mr. Goodrich. If you want to get the best results from it, have it 
so that it will apply to any ship in trouble, whether she is a freighter 
or passenger ship; all ships must be equipped. It is a matter of the 
value of the ship and the people's lives on board of her — ^whether it 
is the crew of a freight boat or the passengers on a passenger boat — 
and if you are going to have the thmg so it is to be a good thing it 
has got to work 24 hours of the day and all the time. 

Senator Fletcher. I do not see why we can not control that as 
much as we can control the telegraph companies. 

Senator Nelson. They are engaged in pubUc service, and I think 
we could regulate it. 

Mr. Goodrich. If there is no restriction on them there would be 
no limit that they could not go. They will say, ''That is all right; 
we will charge you $500 a month for each operator.'' 

Senator Nelson. We put the telegraph companies under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and I do not see why we could not put 
these imder. Here is another thing that has occurred to me, Mr. 
Goodrich. The run — ^you know what I mean by that — where the run 
is only 8 or 10 hours for your boat, with an interval of rest between, 
as you have described the route a moment ago, I do not see any occa- 
sion for more than one operator. 

Mr. Goodrich. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Nelson. He can certainly stand an 8 or 10 hour trick, 
especially if he has the next day all day to sleep until the next night 
again. 

Senator Smith. Our law provides, as far as it has gone now — ^it is 
in conference, and that is why it is so serious — that only those ves- 
sels carrying more than 50 passengers shall be equipped with two 
operators. What do you think about that? 

Mr. Goodrich. As 1 say, if you really are going to do it, I do not 
see why the distinction should come in. If you have a ship, a 
freighter that has cost $450,000, and she has 30 men as crew on ner, 
and she is in trouble and you want to save their lives, I do not see 
any diflFerence between those 30 men as the crew and 30 people who 
are passengers — and you have the value of the ship as weU. It repre- 
sents so much capital and labor invested, and wny should not tney 
have the opportunity to protect themselves ? 

Senator Fletcher. You mean the wireless ought to be based on 
tonnage ? 

Mr. Goodrich. No; I do not think it should. I think it ought to 
be based just on the operation of the boat. For instance, I do not 
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believe there would be any sense in putting wireless on a boat on Lake 
Ohamplain, where there is no such thing as a station nor anything of 
that kind. I think it ought to be left m a waj — and I would be in 
favor of leaving it — to the board of supervising inspectors to say what 
boats shall carry it and what boats shall not. Tney are people who 
are fanuliar with local conditions. They do it all over. There are 
hardly two cases alike, and I think Gen. Uhler will bear me out in 
that. 

Senator Nelson. Would it not be safer, alike in the case of life- 
boats and life rafts, to leave that matter as to our inland lakes and 
rivers to the Department of Conmierce and Labor to regulate instead 
of having a hard and fast rule ? 

Mr. Goodrich. I should think so, because there are so many dif- 
ferent angles to it and so many cases where it is pretty hard to make 
any general law that is going to cover everything. 

Senator Smith. The instaUation costs the same whether on a small 
boat, freighter, or passenger ? 

Mr. Goodrich. There is absolutely no difference. 

Senator Smith. And the wage of the operator is the same ? 

Mr. Goodrich. No; lunderstand that that varies; that some com- 
panies are paying more than others. They raised tha;t this year. I 
think we are paying now $75 a month for operators, where used to pay, 
I believe, $65 — when we first started in. 

Senator Smith. On the ocean vessels they only pay $20 a month — 
that is, those* from England — but it is not the American wage; but 
you have raised quite a serious question. We are just about to pass 
this law. I thinK if the conferees could have gotten together earlier 
it would have been a law now. 

Mr. Goodrich. Last year, for example, it was of great value to us, 
when we had a great deal of ice. The United Wireless was in such a 
financial condition that we had to guarantee the pay of their operators 
from Chicago to Milwaukee and over in Grand Haven to keep the 
stations up, and after that they would only keep them open part <rf 
the time, and we kept a boat lying in Chicago to operate and receive 
and send messages. 

Senator Smith. Now, the other lake men who are here; are they 
quite in accord with the view that you have expressed ? 

Mr. GrOODRiCH. I do not know, I am sure. 

Senator Smith. Is there anyone here out of accord with it ? 

Mr. Goodrich. That is just our experience. 

Senator Smith. Is there anyone here who is out of accord with the 
statement made by Mr. Goodrich ? 

Mr. Newman. I take some exception to it, because I think the route 
of the vessel is what should govern. 

Mr. Goodrich. I said that. 

Mr. Newman. You said all vessels. 

Senator Smith. I did not want to cut you off, Mr. Goodrich. 

Mr. Goodrich. Not at all. 

Senator Smith. We will now be glad to hear your views, Mr. 
Newman. Give your name and official title to the reporter. 

47044— PT 2—12 10 
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flTATEKENT OF T. F. mWMAH, BEPSESElfTIirO TEE CLEVE- 
LAHD ft BUFFALO TBAESIT CO. AlfD THE LAKE EBIE EXGITK- 
SION CO., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Mr. Newman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we 
have two of the most modem boats that could be built, designed by- 
Mr. Frank E. Kirby, built by the American Shipbuilding Co., one of 
them 3 years old and the other 2 years old. Those two boats have a 
carrying capacity of 3,600 people. 

Senator NsLSON. Each? 

Mr. Newman. Each; on the route running across the lower end 
of Lake Erie, which is practically a river, a distance of 9 miles. 
There would be no reason on earth for them carrying wireless. They 
are within call of the shore. They are within call of Buffalo on one 
end and the other port on the other. I think a rule of that kind would 
be a useless expense and of no service to anyone. 

Senator Fletcher. You would practically call it a ferry ? 

Mr. Newman. Yes, you would call it a ferry; and we have a ferry 
license; but still they are lake steamers, and would come under the 
class of lake steamers on a lake route. 

On our Cleveland-BuflFalo route, which is largely commercial, we 
make the run in 9 hours. We have one operator, and that operator 
is off duty the balance of the 24 hours. He is constantly on duty 
during the 9 hours, and is served in his room with his meals. 

We should think the 200-mile hmit would let us out,* if we cared to 
get out, but we have a wireless on all of our ships, and we think it is a 
good thing. 

Senator Smith. What do you pay that operator ? 

Mr. Newman. My recollection is that the operators on all our 
boats get $55. I may be wrong about that. 1 think we pay the 
same as Mr. Schantz. How much do vou pay, Mr. Schantz i 

Mr. Schantz. They regulate it. Tney do not pay a new man 
the first month or two what they do an old man. The pay runs 
from $35 to $60 a month. After the second month I thmk they 
receive $50. 

Mr. Newman. I agree with the gentleman that all boats, that is 
all boats on certain routes, certain places, that no distinction should 
be made between freight and passenger boats. Freight boats carry 
large crews and a large number of passengers, although not for hire. 
Those passengers' lives are at stake, and they are the best boats to 
render assistance, and we meet so many of them in case assistance 
is needed. 

The objection that the other fellow will put in on that is the fact — 
and it is so, that the bulk of the freight-carrying boats to-day on 
the Great Lakes are not making any money, and have not for two 
or three years. It is quite a serious condition up there. 

Senator Nelson. How do you account for that? 

Mr. Newman. There are two explanations, I think. One is that 
the man now is hauling his own stuff. He is carrying his own com- 
modity, and if he has not his own commodity, there is not much 
chance for his boat. So that the independent fellow is looking for 
a job. 

Senator Fletcher. How is he carrying that ? 
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Mr. Newman. By his own vessel; with his own vessel. In other 
words, the Steel Trust are moving their- own ore, and the only time 
they hire a vessel is when they want more ore than their vessels 
carry, and when that condition exists long enough they build 
another vessel, so that the independent fellow is looking for a job. 
That also regulates the rates. 

On the equipment requirement I personally find no fault with the 
department proposition. It is going to be some hardship. It will be 
some hardship to the little short lines I speak of. They positively 
can not get the equipment to comply with that requirement by July 1, 
and the season is over about the 1st of September. I sincerely hope 
that the department will be lenient with us in regard to putting the 
equipment aboard. I want to make another correction, and I am 
sure that Mr. Schantz will be glad for me to do it. There are some 
four or five freight vessels on the Lakes, purely freight vessels, which 
have wireless to my knowledge. 

Senator Smith. Senator Nelson, did you catch that ? 

Senator Nelson. No. 

Mr. Newman. Mr. Schantz made the statement that there were no 
freight vessels with wireless. I say that there are four or five to my 
knowledge. 

Mr. Schantz. This year? 

Mr. Newman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. Of the ore-carrying boats ? 

Mr. Newman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. That go to Lake Superior? 

Mr. Newman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Schantz. I stand corrected. 

Mr. Newman. There are four or five or six of these boats. 

Senator Nelson. Where are they running from on Lake Erie ? 

Mr. Newman. From various places. 

Senator Nelson. Buffalo and Ashtabula? 

Mr. Newman. Buffalo, Ashtabula, Lorain, and Cleveland. 

Senator Smith. Do you know the names of those boats ? 

Mr. Newman. No, sir; I do not; but I could furnish them very 
quickly. 

Senator Smith. Do vou know whether the Mutual Transit Co. has 
its boats equipped witn wireless ? 

Mr. Newman. I do not think they do. They are a package freight 
line, are they not ? 

Senator Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Newman. They do not have it. I think one of Capt. John 
Mitchell's boats has it ; I am pretty sure that one of Capt. Richardson's 
boats has it; and one of the Western Transit boats nas it. I think 
some of the Peavey Co. boats have it. I think you will find that 
there are four or five that carry it. 

Senator Smith. Do you think it desirable, Mr. Newman ? 

Mr. Newman. I certainly do; most assuredly. 

Senator Smith. It gives added protection ? 

Mr. Newman. It gives added protection to their own people and to 
our people, and they are the rational people to help us, because there 
are so many of them. 
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Mr. Schantz made the statement also, and I think he referred to 
freight boats, that they were the only line carrying wireless. You 
did not mean that to apply to passenger boats, did you ? 

Mr. Schantz. How is that ? 

Mr. Newman. You spoke as if you were the only line carrying 
wireless. 

Mr. Schantz. I said that all of our boats were equipped. I did not 
say that we were the only passenger boats carrying wureless. 

MT. Newman. We want that pretty clear, because we all carry it. 

Mr. Schantz. I said Mr. Goodrich carried it. 

Mr. Newman. I want to make one additional suggestion, if I may. 

Senator Smith. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Newman. I not only think that the boats should pretty gen- 
erally carry it, boats on long routes (and I think the route classifica- 
tion is a good one — classification according to mileage), but I think 
every life-saving station should carry it. 

Senator Smith. Carry wireless ? 

Mr. Newman. Yes; a wireless outfit. 

A Voice. That would come in under the head of Government 
stations. 

Mr. Newman. I think it should be done. 

Senator Smith. You mean that would subserve two purposes — 
they could conmiunicate with a ship that was out from shore and 
they could communicate with one another from station to station^ 

Mr. Newman. Yes, sir; and keep advised all of the time. 

Senator Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Newman. There is a lot in it when vou think it over. 

Senator Smith. A man has to feel his way nowadays before he 
makes a suggestion, for fear somebody wiQ thmk he is a novice. 

Mr. Newman. The trouble is to-day that while our ships can get 
into communication with other ships, the shore delivery of the mes- 
sage is often delayed through the necessary relaying by wire. That 
is where the life-saving station is weak, in my judgment. 

Senator Smith. Is that all, Mr. Newman ? 

Mr. Newman. I think that is all. 

Senator Smith. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Newman. 

There being no further questions, Mr. Newman was thereupon 
excused. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Chamberlain, we will be glad to hear you 
now. 

STATEHEITT OF E. T. CHAMBEBLAIN, COHKISSIONEB OF 

NAVIOATIOK, WASmirOTOir, D. C. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
in view of what has just been said, I suggest that the committee refer 
to the act of June 18, 1910, which extends the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Senator Smith. Just state that again. Some of the gentlemen 
present may want to take note of it. 

Mr. Chamberlain. I refer to section 7 of the act of June 18, 1910, 
which extends the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
regulate commerce under the act of 1887, which created the commis- 
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sion. The act of 1910 brings within the provisions of the commerce 
act of 1887 telegraph, telephone, and cable companies, whether wire 
or wireless. 

Senator Nelson. Read the first part of the section. 

Mr. Chamberlain. With your permission, I will read the portions 
of the act of 1910 bearing directly on telegraph companies, whether 
wire or wireless, itaUcizing certain pertinent words: 

[36 stats., 544 etseq.] 

Sec. 7. Thsit section one of the act entitled "An act to regulate commerce," ap- 
proved Feburary fourth, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, as heretofore amended, 
18 hereby now amended so as to read as follows: [Note. — ^This is the act creating the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.] 

" Section 1. That the ^ovisions of this act shall apply to any corporation or any 
person or persons engaged in the transportation of oil or other commodity, except water 
and except natural or artificial gas, by means of pipe lines, or partly by pipe lines and 
partly by railroad, or partly by pipe lines and partly by water, and to telegraphy tele- 
phoney and cable companies (whetner wire or wireless) engaged in sending messages from 
one State, Territory, or District of the United States, to any other State, Temtorv, or 
District of the United States, or to any foreign country, who shall he considered and held 
to he commtyn carriers vrithin the Trveaning and purpose of this acty and to any common 
canier or carriers enga^^ed in Uie transportation of passengers or property wholly by 
railroad (or partly by railroad and partly by water when bom are used under a common 
control, management, or arrangement for a continuous carriage or shipment) from one 
State or Territory of the Unit^ States or the District of Columbia, to any other State 
or Territory of the United States or the District of Columbia, or from one place in a 
Territory to another place in the same Territory, or from any place in the United States 
to an adjacent foreign country, or from any plaice in the Umted States through a foreign 
country to any other place in the United States, and also to the transportation in like 
manner of property shipped from any place in the United States to a foreign country 
and carried from such place to a port of tran^ipment, or shipped from a foreign country 
to any place in the United States and carried to such place from a port of entry either 
in the United States or an adjacent foreign country: Provided y however y That the pro- 
visions of this act shall not apply to the transportation of passengers or property, or 
to the receiving, delivering, storage, or handling of property wholly within one State 
and not dipped to or from a foreign country from or to any State or Territory as afore- 
said, nor ahskU they apply to the transmission of messages by telephone, telegraph, 
or cable wholly witnin one State and not transmitted to or from a foreign country from 
OT to any State or Territory as aforesaid. 

"The term * common carrier' as used in this act shall include express companies and 
sleeping-car companies, and so forth. * * * 

" All charges rriade for any service rendered or to be rendered in the transportation 
of passengers or property and for the transmission of messages hy telegraphy telephone, 
or cahky as aforesaidy or m connection therewithy shall he just and reasonable; and every 
unjust and unreasonable charge for such service or any part thereof is prohibited and 
declared to be unlawful: Providedy That messages by telegraphy telephone, or cable, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act, may he classified into day, ni^t, repeated, unrepeated, 
letter, commercial, press, Government, and siich other classes as are just andreasonabUy 
and different rates may be chareed for the different classes of messages: And provided 
further y That nothing in this act wiall be construed to prevent telephone, telegraph, and 
cable companies from entering into contracts with common carriers, for the exchange 
of services. ♦ * *»' 

Sec 12. That section fifteen of said act to regulate commerce, as heretofore amended , 
is hereby now amended so as to read as follows: 

"Sec 15. That whenever y after full hearing upon a complaint made as provided in 
section thirteen of this act, or after full hearing under an order for investi^tion and 
hearing made- by the commission on its own initiative (either in extension of any 
pending complaint or without any complaint whatever), the commission shall be of 
opinion that any individual or joint rates or charges whatsoever demanded, charged, or 
collected by any common carrier or carriers subject to the provisions of this act for 
the transportation of persons or property or for the transmission of messages by telegraph 
or teUphme as defineain the first section of this act, or that any individual or joint classi- 
fications, regulaUons, or practices whatsoever of such carrier or carriers subject to the, 
provisions of this act are unjust or unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory, or unduly 
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preferential or prejudicial or otherwise in violation of any of the provisions of this 
act, the commission is hereby authorized and empowered to determine and prescribe 
what will be the just and reasonable individual or joint rate or rates, charge or charges 
to be thereafter observed in such case as the maximum to be charged, etc. * * *" 

The seventh section of the act of 1910 is an amplification of section 
1 of the act of 1887. It goes on to say: 

All charges made for any service rendered or to be rendered in the transportation 
of passengers or property and for the transmission of messages by telegraph, telephone, 
or cable, as aforesaid. 

That, "as aforesaid/' I take it, refers back to ''wire or wireless," 
mentioned earlier in the section. 

Senator Smith. That does not go to the question of installation. 
Mr. Chamberlain. I wiQ come to that in a minute. 

Or in coimection therewith shall be just and reasonable; and every unjust and un- 
reasonable charge for such service or any part thereof is prohibited and declared to be 
unlawful. 

That, I think, covers the matter of fixing the rates. Perhaps Con- 
gress foresaw this situation, at least it anticipated it in a vague way, 
and provided for it. 

So far as the installation itself is concerned, I am quite confident 
that one reason why Congress has proceeded dehberately and why, I 
think, it would not be desirable to go so far as some of these gentlemen 
have suggested, is this, the matter of getting the apparatus. 

If you were to prescribe all of a sudden that radio apparatus should 
be used generally, of course, in the first place there are only a few 
companies that actually manufacture it, and the supply would be 
limited; and not only would the supply be limited, but they would 
put the price up. These bills have all been framed very carefully, 
with that end in view, I take it, to prevent a demand m excess of 
supply, involving increased charges. 

The first bill, you will recall, the act of June 24, 1910, did not take 
effect until a year afterwards. The bill that is now in your confer- 
ence committee requiring the two operators, does not take effect until 
October 1, and, so far as the lakes are concerned it does not take 
effect untU the opening of navigation, next April 1. So far as the 
cargo boats on the ocean are concerned, it does not take effect until 
July 1, 1913; so that there is ample time for the supply of apparatus 
to adjust itself to the demand. That is the theory on which the 
legislation has been based. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Goodrich makes the point that they mav 
charge an excessive rental for installation. How are we going to reacn 
that? 

Senator Nelson. Oh, I think that could be reached. They would 
consider the whole thing together as an entity. 

Senator Perkins. It may not be improper for me to state that the 
Committee on Naval Affairs has appropriated $1,000,000 for the 
Navy to use in the United States, the Isthmus of Panama, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and Guam. This morning I received a letter from 
the attorney of the Marconi Co., through the Attorney General of the 
United States, protesting against that appropriation, saying that 
they were going to reduce their rates and ao the work of the Govern- 
ment much cheaper than we could do it ourselves. 

Senator Nelson. It is like having Government dredges. 
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Mr. Chambeblain. Ultimately there is no outcome to this sittiftr- 
tion, except the one that you have su^ested, and that has been 
referred to once or twice; that is, to have a complete system of 
Government shore stations. You have to have a complete system 
of Grovemment stations for military purposes. Why let those in 
peace times lie idle, and deprive them of the business for which they 
are admirably equipped ? 

Senator Smith. But you are addressing yourself now to the ordi- 
nary conduct of business. My mind is on the question of installation. 
How can we reach the question of installation and keep a single 
companjr from exacting a prohibitory figure in the installation of 
this service ? 

Mr. Chambeblain. That can be done under that act quoted, which 
says: 

All charges made for any service rendered or to be rendered in the transportation 
of passengers or psoperty and for the transmission of messages by telegraph, telephone 
or cable, as aforesaid, or in connection therewith, shall be just and reasonable. 

Senator Smith. I know, but if we say, *'all charges for operation 
and installation,'' then you begin to take property without due process 
of law, and without compensation, and you get right into a consti- 
tutional question. 

Senator Nelson. Here is a fact: You must recollect that these 
steamship companies do not go to Marconi or to the United Wireless 
and say, I want to send a message." They make a bargain with the 
company, saying, *' We want to install your instruments and we will 
pay you so much for sending all our messages." That is, compen- 
sation for the messages they send in their own service, and the whole 
thmg can be considered as an entirety and considered as the rates 
they charge, on account of the privilege of sending their own messages. 
And the Interstate Commerce Commission can reach it on that throry. 

Senator Smith. You might say that they shall, upon request, 
install the apparatus. 

Senator Nelson. We can not compel them to install it, but if they 
want to install it on such a contract as has been described^ the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has power to see that there is no impo- 
sition. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Chairman, it is not only that the charge 
shall be reasonable for the transmission of messages by telegraph, 
telephone, or cable, but all charges in connection tnerewith shall be 
just and reasonable. 

'*In connection therewith," I take it, means these rentals. In 
fact, I think the situation is precisely the same as that in the matter 
of telephone companies. Most people rent their telephones at so 
much a month or so much a year. If this act covers the telephone 
situation on shore, surely it seems to me it must cover the rental 
system that obtains in wireless ship stations. 

Senator Smith. Suppose we were to say in the law that this shall 
be installed. Suppose we say that it shall be one of the conditions 
upon which a certificate shall be issued to a line operating on the 
Lakes, or any other place, and that such an apparatus shall be 
installed, and upon such terms as the Supervising Inspector Greneral or 
the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation may prescribe. Then we vest 
a discretionary power somewhere, so that in the event of a holdup 
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they may be relieved temporarily. But if you make an arbitrary 
determination in the law tnat every vessel operating on the Lakes 
or on the ocean shall have a wireless ax)paratus operated by two 
skilled operators, they have got to put it in. Where the price shall 
be fixed and where tne discretion shall be lodged is a very serious 
matter. 

Senator Nelson. The power of the Federal Government extends 
to what we call interstate and foreign business. That is the extent 
of our power or regulation, the same as it is in the case of railroads. 
The defect here in this regulation arises from our dual system of 
government. Where the work is wholly within a State, beginning 
and ending there, like the regulation of railroad rates, it must be 
done under State authority and not by Congress, because our power 
to regulate it relates wholly to interstate commerce and foreign 
conunerce. I think it is exactly on the same line and on the same 
principle as our railroad-rate regulation. / 

Senator Pebkins. This would be interstate commerce. 

Senator Nelson. It might be interstate commerce, and it might be 
State conunerce. 

Senator Perkins. Yes; that is true. 

Senator Nelson. And where it is State commerce, where it does riot 
come within the scope of the Interstate Commerce Commission, it is a 
matter of State regulation. But if Congress has a right to regulate 
it so far as the Interstate Commerce Commission is concerned, the 
States have equal power to regulate it as to local matters. 

Senator Pebkins. Yes; we do that with our railroad commissions. 

Senator Nelson. Certainly. 

Senator Smith. Your suggestion is important, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and the committee is obliged to you for it. 

Senator Nelson. You want to take this into account in your wire- 
less bill. 

Senator Smith. Yes. 

There beiag no further questions, Mr. Chamberlain was thereupon 
excused. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Schwerin, we will be glad to hear you now. 

STATEHEITT OF MB. B. P. SCHWEBIN, VICE PBESIDENT ASB 
OEITEBAL MAVAOEB OF THE PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO., 
OF SAIf FBANCISCO, CAL. 

Mr. Schwerin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I shall be glad to throw some light on this question, as I have been 
going through some experience with the wireless people. We had a 
contract with the Massey Co. for 10 steamers running between San 
Francisco and the Isthmus of Panama. Thev installed the appa- 
ratus, and we paid them a rental of $30 a month per steamer, and we 
supplied the operators. 

The Massey people went to the wall and sold out to the Marconi 
Co. The Marconi Co. declined to continue the contract, and the 
contract was of no value to us, because Massey could not keep it up. 
So I had to cancel the contract with Massey and make a new contract 
with the Marconi Co. They immediately raised the rental of the 
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machines to $60 a month per ship^ and $100 when supplying the 
operators. 

Senator Nelson. Did they supply the operators ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. Yes. 

Senator Smith. And you furnished them board and accommoda- 
tions? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. Yes, sir; we furnished the operators board and 
lod^^ at sea and board money on shore. 

We have on the trans-Pacific line a very lai^e apparatus belonging 
to the United Wireless, and we have a contract with them for $100 
a month, including the operator and the machines. The United 
Wireless have also sold out to Marconi, and they told me that their 
contracts, which are subject to a 10 days' notice of cancellation, will 
be changed when Marconi takes over the apparatus,, as soon as the 
legal difficulty between the United Wireless and the Fessenden Co. on 
basic patente is settled. The Marconi have bought the United 
Wireless; but the judge in charge of that case has declined to allow 
the United Wireless to transfer the property — ^it is really a receiver's 
sale — ^until the question of basic patents shall have been determined. 

Now, in a discussion with these people in relation to this contract 
I told them that I had gone into the question of installing our own 
apparatus on board ship, and I found I could do it for $1,S}0. 

Senator Nelson. On all your ships ? 

Mr. ScHWERiN. Yes, sir; that is tne price for each ship. That was 
based on purchasing the apparatus very much along the line which 
the Navy W done, obtainmg the different pieces wfich you can buy 
and putting them together, making a complete wireless apparatus 
which could be used for a distance of 260 miles. Then our rental 
would cease, having bought and once paid for a machine. 

I told these people it did not seem to me right that they should get 
a rental of $720 a year for an apparatus that only cost tnem $1,500, 
and thev said that was not a fair way to look at it; that their loss 
was in tneir shore stations; that the United Wireless lost $30,000 last 
year on their wireless shore stations; and that we should stand an 
mcreased rental on board ship in order to take care of the expenses 
of the shore stations. 

I met that proposition by raising the issue in relation to these new 
high-tension stations which the Navy Department proposes to supply. 

I have suggested to the Navy Department that they install at their 
high-tension stations a subsidiary apparatus, and that they divide 
with the wireless companies the charges for commercial messages. 

As it now is, in addition to the rental of the apparatus the wireless 
company gets all the revenue for commercial messages up to a certain 
sum, and beyond that sum they should have to divide half with the 
company, but there has never been any revenue on commercial mes- 
sages that reached 25 per cent of the amount which is specified in 
the contract. 

If the wireless companies were relieved of the expenses of their 
shore stations, they could afford then to rent the apparatus on board 
ship for less money and the Government would get a certain revenue. 
For instance, if the United Wireless business were $50,000 gross, and 
they divided with the Government, the Government would have a 
revenue for its shore stations of $25,000 a year, and this would help 
to maintain the Government's shore stations. 
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Then, again, I should like to see in the bill that all the newspapers 
and amateurs were prohibited from having wireless stations on shore. 
On the Pacific coast nearly every newspaper has got a wireless sta- 
tion on the top of its building, and they are contmually interfering 
with the work of the ships. Sometimes our operators are up all night, 
even when within 200 miles of San Francisco, trying to get 20 or 30 
messages ashore, on account of this interference. 

Senator Smith. I think that our bill that passed the Senate some 
three or fotu" weeks ago, the general wireless bill, takes care of inter- 
ference, especially by amateurs. 

Mr. ScHWEBiN. It does only in a general way, but it does not stop 
them absolutely. 

On these 10 steamers our rental with Massie was $3,600 a year, but 
that was increased to $7,200 a year under the first contract with 
Marconi. When that company obtains a monopoly of the wireless 
situation in this country, there will be no Umit to the charges. 

Senator Smith. That is very important. 

There being no further questions, Mr. Schwerin was thereupon 
excused. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Perkins, would you like to be heard ? 

STATEHEITT OF HON. MITCHELL B. PEBKIHS, EX-STATE SEN- 
ATOB OF HEW JEBSEY, AHD TBEASTJBEB AND GEHEBAL MAN- 
AGEB OF THE DELAWABE BIVEB TBAHSPOBTATIOH CO., OF 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am the treasurer and general manager of the Delaware River Trans- 
portation Co., operating between Trenton and Philadelphia. 

This whole thing is rather a surprise to us — I mean this order 
issued by the department ; in fact, I did not know anything about it 
until last night. 

As I understand it, we have to equip our vessels with additional 
lifeboats between now and July 1, which will be practically impos- 
sible. We have four steamers, and that would possibly compel us 
to get 10 or 15 more lifeboats. Even if we could get them, I do not 
laiow where we would put them on our steamers. Our steamers are 
limited as to space, and if we should take up the space for lifeboats 
I do not know where we would put our passengers. At the same 
time if that is the requirement or the department we will comply, 
but we would like to have at least a couple of months longer to do so. 

The river on which we operate is not more than a mile wide at any 
place between Trenton and Philadelphia, and we can go ashore there 
in a minute or a minute and a half in case of accident. 

Senator Smith. A very distinguished man once walked ashore 
there, did he not ? 

Mr. Perkins. I presume that you refer to the father of our coun- 
try, George Washington. Yes; and I have walked half way across 
there myself — waded across. You can do it in many places between 
Trenton and Philadelphia. Therefore, why should we be loaded 
down and burdened with a lot of lifeboats where there is no necessity 
for it ? 
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I think this legislation should be more clearly classified. I think it 
should be confined possibly to lakes and large rivers or rivers where 
there is danger in navigation, and not put unnecessary burdens on 
steamers navigating waters where it is absolutely impossible for pas- 
sengers to get in water deep enough to drown. 

One of our steamers struck an obstruction in the river last year, and 
within a minute that steamer was ashore, without even anybody 
getting their feet wet. There was not a lifeboat used; we did not 
need one. 

It is a burden upon us to be compelled to have additional lifeboats, 

Senator Smith. How much of a season do you operate these boata 
over ? 

Mr. Perkins. We operate the entire year, right through the ice. 
Last year we operated a steamer between Bristol and Philadelphia 
every day, with the exception of Sundays, during the entire winter. 
The ice there was sometimes 15 inches thick, at the same time our 
steamer went through every day. We have very few passengers in 
the wintertime, but more or less freight. 

Senator Smith. Do you have a wireless on your boat ? 

Mr. Perkins. No, sir; we do not need it at all. 

Senator Smith. Is that all you care to say, Mr. Perkins ? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir; except that I want to ask if the rule is made 
effective, that the time be extended to September 1. 

Senator Smith. The rule becomes effective on its promulgation. 

Mr. Perkins. I understand that July 1 is the date on which it goes 
into effect. 

Senator Smith. It goes into effect on July 1. I do not know 
whether any legislative situation may arise or not, but in the present 
situation it is effective July 1. Just how they will handle the matter 
after the 1st of July I do not know. 

Mr. Perkins. Do I understand that this rule will be based on the 
present bill now before the committee ? 

Senator Smith. No. 

Mr. Perkins. Will that be an additional burden on us if the hill 
passes ? 

Senator Smith. The bill before the committee antedated these 
regulations, and the lifeboats or the life-saving equipment set out in 
the bill was the result of careful investigation of the American regu- 
lations, the German regulations, and the Norwegian regulations, and 
we patterned the bill largely after the American regulations. In a 
sense, in so far as the regulations just issued approximate what we 
believe to be necessary for the protection of life, of course they wiQ be 
sufficient. But whether the committee wiU consider that all the pro- 
visions of this new order are sufficient or not, I am unable to say. We 
want to be reasonable about it and sensible. We have no whim to 
gratify nor experiment to try. We want to do what seems to be 
practical and right. 

Mr. Perkins. I asked the question this morning if it was impos- 
sible for us to comply with this rule on July 1 what would be the 
result ? 

Senator Smith. That would be for the department to determine, 
unless Congress in the meantitne takes some action. 

Mr. Perkins. The answer was that in all probability our passenger 
capacity would be Umited ; that is, reduced for each steamer. Our 
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predicament, then, is that we have charters for the months of July, 
August, and September to carry a certain number of people at a 
certain time, and we are ''between the devil and the deep blue sea." 
If we do not do it we are hable in damages, and if we are limited in 
our capacity we can not do it, and there we are. 

Senator Smith. I hope you are in the hands of sensible people, and 
that there will be some way provided to enable you to do business; 
but we have nothing to do aoout that, strictly speaking. I do not 
think it is possible for any legislation to be enacted now — ^in fact, we 
can not, under the rule adopted by the Senate, until after the 1st of 
July. 

Mr. Perkins. I hope that Cono:ress will not pass any more stringent 
or severe measures for us to follow than what the department has 
imposed in this regulation. 

Senator Smith. We will be very glad to consider what you say, Mr. 
Perkins. 

There being no further questions, Mr. Perkins was thereupon 
excused. 

Senator Smith. VTho would like to be heard next ? 

STATEMEFT OF MB. HOEACE WHSON, PEESIDEFT OF THE 
WILMnrGTON STEAMBOAT CO., OF WILMINGTOir, DEI. 

Mr. Wilson. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, there 
has been so much said here to-day that is so near what I had to say that 
for a few moments I thought I would not speak at all; but in the 
hearings and discussions of the various things that have been brought 
about by the recent terrible marine disaster, all the bills that I have 
read, and I think I have looked over nearly all that have been pre- 
sented to Congress, the boats on the rivers nave not been considered. 
I believe that m the hearings held by the Secretary of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor the people who appeared before nim were 
lake, bay, sound, and coastwise steamer people, but our river steamers 
were not brought into it. 

I represent a line that has only river steamers on the Delaware 
River, running between Wilmington and Philadelphia. I have been 
in the business over 30 years, and during that time i have been carrying 
on an average of from three-quarters of a million to nearly two milUon 
people a year, and I have never seen a time when a lifeboat was of any 
use excepting to save a passenger who had fallen into the river or to 
rescue someone from a capsized boat, or something of that kind, from a 
small boat or canoe, swamped, with one exception. 

I feel that tjie supervising inspectors and your committee have been 
very much exercised and worried by the natural hysteria of the public, 
due to this terrible disaster; and it is quite natural that in forming 
rules and legislation that those who have the burden of those things 
should go to the extent that would embarrass us, and I feel sure we 
must siibmit to a certain embarrassment. I think the inclination of 
the watercarriers is to go beyond, without complaint, the requirements. 
They feel in many instances the great hardships put upon them with- 
out c omp laint. I know they have done it. I know, when I heard 
Capt. Wnite speak here this morning, how intensely he felt that his 
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concern was made to suffer by legislation and orders and rules that to 
his mind — ^he being a man of great experience — ^were unnecessary. 

I hope you will pardon me for speakmg so plainly what I think on 
this matter. 

Senator Smith. We will be very glad to have you speak just as 
frankly as you choose. 

Mr. Wilson. I do sincerely believe — and I do not think there is a 
man here who feels more interest in the great passenger business than 
I do — that the Government has gone too far, tnat we are injuring and 
driving the people from the business. I say to you frankly that I 
believe the people in the business to-day would be only too glad to get 
out of it if they could, and I am sure there is not incentive for people 
to enter the merchant marine service to-day. 

Senator Smith. We do not want to discourage the merchant 
marine, and yet we find that in view of the calamity that we have 
gone through that steamboat companies are voluntarily going beyond 
the re<iuirements of law and exceeding the reflations of boards of 
trade in their desire to meet possible emergencies. I had it on very 
good authority that before the Titanic was completed her Ufeboat 
equipment was to be about twice what it turned out to be, but 
because of the determination of the board of trade they did not put 
on these extra lifeboats. The Olympic put them on, and they hancued 
double the lifeboat equipment when I was abroad her the other day 
in New York without the least inconvenience. And there was not a 
person on board the ship but what felt better, of course. Situations 
might arise when even tnese boats would be of very httle service, but 
a sunilar situation to the one that did arise in the North Atlantic 
Ocean could be met by this added equipment. 

We have not lost our heads nor are we going ahead ruthlessly or 
recklessly to put into execution the wishes of novices. We want to 
move along practical lines, but something ought to be done to meet 
this situation. If we can do it with the cooperation of vessel men 
and arrive at some sane and sensible conclusion, that is what we want 
to do, and that is all we want to do. 

Mr. Wilson. I believe everybody is thoroughly sincere in the 
matter, but the pendulum has swung in the other direction and it will 
have its effect; it is bound to have its effect. 

Senator Smith. Here is the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. I think 
Mr. Schwerin said the other day that he had lifeboat capacity for 
everyone on that boat. 

Mr. ScHWEBiN. Lifeboats and life rafts. 

Senator Smith. Yes. And the same thing was said by the Eastern 
Transportation Co. the other day by Mr. Austin. And it looks as 
thougn the Government ought not to go trailing along with some 
half-hearted arrangement. I think Gen. Uhler has stappad right up 
to the home plate on this thing, and I think it was time ne did. 

Mr. Wilson. I thank the Senators for this opportunity of pre- 
senting my views. 

Senator Smith. We are very much obliged to you. What you say 
will be very carefully considered. 

There bieing no further questions, Mr. Wilson was thereupon 
excused. 

Senator Smith. I want you to understand that while my colleagues 
have been called to various committee meetings, we are reducing 
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everything that is said to writing and a print of it will be made, so 
that they can see what transpires here. 

Mr. Perkins. I should just like to say one word more, and that is 
I think that Gen. Uhler has very nicely met this situation. Tiie only 

auestion is of giving us a little more time to comply. We will gladly 
o it if you wul give us time enough. I think the situation has been 
met by Gen. Uhler very nicely. 

Senator Smith. You can not do impossible things; that is true. 

Mr. White, you are largely in charge of this hearing this morning. 
Have you anyone else who desires to be heard i 

Mr. White. We have several other gentlemen here, but they do 
not care to say anything further. We have Mr. Sebastian, of the 
Morgan-Graham Line, and Mr. Olcott, president of the Hudson River 
Day Line, but they do not care to be heard. 

Senator Smith. None of you have gone into the question of con- 
struction. In the bill that i have introduced we attempt to set out 
a basis for construction. We did it with the idea of having an 
American standard. I did it because I had no faith in the British 
regulations, and thought they were antiquated and out of date, and 
that as we lead in everything else over here, I could see no reason why 
our genius should not expend itself in some standard for ship con- 
struction which would be recognized as an American standard credit- 
able to our country. Whether we have struck the right basis or not 
I do not know. 

The question of double bottoms and the question of bulkheads are 
questions that more experienced people ought to deal with. If any 
one has anything to say on that branch, we would be very glad to 
have them do so. 

Mr. Newman. I understand that the bill leaves it in the hands of 
an expert committee. Am I correct? 

Senator Smith. That is where it will ultimately find itself. We 
have already passed, and I think it has become a law — ^been signed 
to-day — a resolution directing the President to convene an inter- 
national conference to take up these questions or to send delegates to 
an international conference, which, I understand, is to be called in 
Germanv. So that harmonious requirements in construction ought 
to be taken up there. But somewhere in the law I am going to have 
a board of competent men from the practical walks of life, to whom 
questions of vessel construction may oe submitted and things of that 
kind. 

The Detroit and Cleveland people are building some fine boats; 
the Pacific Mail people are building some of the best boats built in the 
country, and I am a little jealous when Mr. Schwerin takes his plans 
over to England for approval. 

Mr. ScHWEBiN. You perhaps misunderstood me the other day. 
At the time the plans and specifications for the Korea and the Siberia 
Were sent to England, Lloyds was not established in this country. 
The result of our controversy with Lloyds forced them to estabhsh 
headquarters in the United States, and now they wiU inspect plans 
and specifications here for classification without being sent to 
England. 

Senator Smith. I received a letter from them this morning. They 
are very keen about this legislation. And if it is not going too far 
and anybody has anything to say about the question of double bot- 
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toms, I should like to hear from some of these practical men on this 
point. - 

Mr. Newman. We have here in this countrv what is known as the 
Great Lakes Re^ster. They are now building a million and a half 
dollar ship at Detroit — at Wyandotte — and the boat is designed by 
Afr. Frank E. Kirby, and all plans are submitted to the Great Lakes 
Register. That is an organization similar to the EngUsh Lloyds. 
But plans never go abroad. They are approved of for all purposes by 
the register people, known as the Great Lakes Register. 

Senator Smith. If you were doing business on the ocean and had a 
situation such as the "Pacific Mail Co. has, or there was the possibility 
that you might want to sell that vessel where the Lloyds approval 
was required, it would be quite an important factor, would it not ? 

Mr. Newman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. But in your field you would not want to do that ? 

Mr. Newman. I understand that the Great Lakes Register — that 
is simply a name — operate throughout the United States and approve 
aU plans that are submitted to them, at a price. 

Senator Smith. That is very good. We might get such a thing as 
that under our law. 

Mr. Newman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. A man like Mr. Kirby, that type of man, with sense 
and experience, would be most valuable, and my friend Admiral 
Watts, who is equally skillful — we might put them side by side and 
get an American standard. 

Mr. Newman. That is what we want. 

Senator Smith. I may be wrong, but I do not think so. 

Geri. Uhler. You are not wrong on that. 

Senator Smith. I do not want contiaually to bow my head to the 
regulations of an antiquated and overripe institution. 

Mr. Newman. I think that suggestion is all right. I think most 
of the gentlemen present, however, are not qualified to speak on 
that subject, as they are not familiar with that end of it. I feel 
that so far as I am concerned what I might say on that subject 
would not be of ^nj help to the committee. I believe that is the 
condition of most of our people here, they beiag traffic men rather 
than shipbuilders. 

Senator Smith. Well, we are greatly obliged to you for coming 
here, and really I feel quite relieved. I was a little afraid that the 
lake people and the river people would pounce upon us pretty hard 
for some of these things. But you have only asked for what is 
fair and right. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that, to a certain 
extent, is a local matter. A general rule could be laid down for 
the buildiug of ships on the Great Lakes, but I do not believe you 
could lay down a rule for building steamers on the Delaware River, 
because a steamer plying between Philadelphia and Wilmington 
would not be of the same character of steamer that would be able 
to ply between Philadelphia and Trenton. 

oenator Smith. No. 

Mr. Perkins. The conditions are so different that you could not 
run them. In our case we find that we get better results from side- 
wheel steamers, while I think Capt. Wilson will bear me out that 
between Wilmington and Philadelphia they get better results from 
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{)ropelIer boats; so that I do not see how you could make a general 
aw covering all those conditions unless the power was lodged with 
the committee or in some branch of the Government. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Cullin, would you like to say anything ? 

Mr. Cullin. I believe not. 

Senator Smith. I have filed your letters, and they have become 
part of the record of Saturday. 

Mr. Cullin. Thank you. 

Senator Smith. I juage from what you stated that you approve of 
this joint resolution, 112 ? 

Mr. Cullin. Yes, sir; absolutely. 

Senator Smith. You represent the marine association of New 
York? 

Mr. Cullin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Does anybody else desire to be heard ? 

STATEMENT OF MB. E. E. OICOTT, PRESIDENT OF THE HVDSOU 

BIVEB DAT LINE. 

Mr. Olcott. I want to say a word about this proposed commission. 
It seems to me a very wise and splendid thing to carry through. I 
hope that people can be found in the United States of the experience 
that is necessary under the suggestions which you make who will serve 
without pay. 1 think in that way we might get men of the very high- 
est tyye, men who are able to give time and the ripe fruits of their 
experience to the work, and I think it would be desirable that that 
should be done. 

Senator Smith. Just name somebody, Mr. Olcott. 

Mr. Olcott. Of course, when we think of men of that sort, we all 
think of Frank E. Kir by. I do not know whether he could give the 
time to it; and another man is Stevenson Taylor, the present presi- 
dent of the architects, a man of large and ripe experience both in river 
vessels and in Sound vessels and, of course, in vessels generally. 

We all realize the labors that you, Mr. Chairman, have gone through 
in trying to bring some light and some help out of the terrible catas- 
tropne, and it is not necessary for me to go over what has been said. 
Those of us on the river do feel a little sentiment that additional life- 
boats will not add to the safety of our passengers. Our proximity 
to the shore, we think, is a better safeguard than additionallifeboats; 
but the law has been promulgated after mature deliberation, and there 
is a great deal of public demand — it may not be an intelligent one— 
but there is a great deal of public demand for additional equipment, 
and we are glad to put it on. We will do everything we possibly can 
to make more eflFective what they desire and will put on additional 
boats and rafts. 

We fully appreciate Gen. Uhler's experienced suggestions, and we 
will do all we can to carry out the law and comply with everything 
by July 1. 

I think great lessons have been drawn from that catastrophe. To 
a certain extent I feel that such a great vessel as the Titanic, which 
unfortunately ran against such a great mass of ice as the great ice- 
berg which she struck, as though it were almost impossible to avoid 
against such a terrible calamity as that — it was the unfortunate 
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human element that failed — it was an immense mass coming up 
against an almost immovable mass, and it is no wonder that the 
vessel sank. 

There are great limitations in construction. A vessel must not 
weigh too much; she must not weigh too much for the structural 
material in it; and you must be careful about the human side of 
caring for a great floating structure such as that. 

Outside of the lamentable lack of lifeboats, I do not feel like criti- 
ci2dng too strongly the British regulations. 

I uiank you. 

Senator Smith. We are very much obliged to you. 

There being no further questions, Mr. Olcott was thereupon ex- 
cused. 

Mr. White. In regard to the wireless, may I file this letter from 
Mr. Evans ? 

Senator Smith. We will be very glad to have you file it. 

Mr. White. He has addressed it to me. 

Senator Smith. Do you want this printed in the record ? 

Mr. White. Just as you like. 

Senator Smith. We will print it. It will be printed as a part of 
the hearing, and as introduced by Mr. White. 

The paper referred to is as follows : 

Anchor Line, Lake and Rail, 

Buffalo y N. F., June 14, 191£. 

My Dear Captain: I am unable to be present in Washington to-morrow morning, 
but this is the way I feel in regard to two wireless operators on lake passenger steamers, 
any part of their route which may be over 200 miles. If you would follow up my 
aigument to-morrow before Senator Smith and Senator Burton and othen, I would 
appreciate very much what you may do. 

On our route, as by inclosed folder, Buffalo to Duluth and return, you mi^t say 
we practically make two ports every day. We leave Buffalo 2 o'clock, arrive Erie 7, 
leave Erie 11, arrive Cleveland half -past 6 in the morning, leave Cleveland noon, 
arrive Detroit 8 o'clock, leave Detroit next morning at 10, pass Port Huron about 2, 
at Mackinac Island next morning. That afternoon we are at the Soo 5 o'clock, leave 
the Soo at 7, arrive at Marquette next morning at 8, leave at 8.30, arrive at Houghton 4, 
leave Houghton 7, and we are in Duluth next morning at 7. Practically only 10 miles 
offshore most of the trip, except for a short run between Cleveland and Detroit off 
Thunder Bay, Lake Huron, and on Lake Superior after leaving the canal approach- 
ing Apostle ieJands, and then from the Apostle Islands to Duluth. 
' The time of our one operator is so fixed that he is on dul^ on our night runs and called 
in case of fog, and imposing two operators on a trip like ours is not fair toward the Lake 
interests and is putting upon us extra expense tnat the conditions of our trip do not 
warrant. 

I am sorry that I can not come down; but if you will be willing to give these argu- 
ments before the honorable committee, I will appreciate your courtesy very much. 
You will note there is only one part oi our trip between Port Huron and Mackinac 
Island that is over 200 miles, ana that run is only 245 miles. The distances between 
all the other ports is less than 200 miles. Therefore I think that an exception should 
be made. Anything Hiat you can do in this connection will be very much appreciated 
by me. 

I understand that 69 steamers on the Great Lakes are now equipped with wireless, 
of which, say, 64 are passenger boats, and all these steamers merely have one operator, 
being on duty about the same hours that our men are on. Of course, most of the 64 
passenger boats are on shorter runs than 200 miles. It would not be fair to make the 
Detroit & Buffalo boats carry two operators, although their run, Buffalo to Detroit,is 
over 200 miles. They are only out at night and are at their dock all day, and in their 
case one operator could stand a watch from Buffalo to Detroit; whereas, they being on 
a run of over 200 miles, it would be imposing a great hard^ip on them to make them 
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cany two operators. The same would i^ply to their steamers ruiminf between 
Detroit and Mackinac; so that I feel that Mr. Schantz, general manager of uie Detroit 
& Cleveland Line will feel the same way in r^;ard to no neceasity for two wireless 
operators on lake passenger steuners as I do. 

Yours, truly, J. C. Evans, 

Vice Pretideru and General Manager, 
Gapt. GsoBGs Whits, 

PreMent Association of Passenger Steamboat Lines, 

New Willard Hotel, WashingKm, D. C. 

Senator Smith. We will be very glad to hear from any other gen- 
tleman who is interested. 

Mr. Goodrich, you were cut oflF rather quickly; I do not know 
whether you have anvthing more to say. 

Mr. Goodrich. I should like to say in r^ard to the wireless that 
I think the bill ought to absolutely prohibit any listening. I under- 
stand that that does not interfere with the sending of messages, but 
it is just the same as wire tapping. If you are communicating to 
some one on shore they can pick that message up, as I understand it— 
I do not know whether I am correct about it — ^without in any way 
interfering with the sending of the message. There is nothing there 
that will prevent more than one station receiving that message. I 
should like to know whether that is so ? 

Senator Smith. How is that, General ? 

Gen. Uhler. All stations can get the message. 

Mr. Goodrich. Around Chicago we have a number of private sta- 
tions. We send a message to tne company, or somebody else, and 
what happens is this: It is picked up W these amateurs and then 
handed about the city. It is just the same as tapping a wire. 

Senator Smith. Take the distress signal that went from the Titanic. 
It was picked up, I guess, about 800 miles away by scores of boats or 
vessels. 

Mr. Goodrich. That is all right. That is what it was intended 
for. I am talking about the case where somebody might be inter- 
fering with a messasje for you in Chicago. 

Senator Smith, Yes; I understand that. I was going to say you 
take this very excellent piece of wireless construction over here at 
Fort Myer; you can see it out of the windows here. It is intended to 
enable the Government to communicate directly with Panama with- 
out relaying messages at all, 4,000 miles, and when it sends its high- 
pressure signal of course it will be taken up probably in many places, 
but their messages are communicated under cipher, and you can not 
very well prevent that. 

Many messages that were sent from the Titanic and from the CaU- 
jfomian, and the Carpathia were picked up, some of them, away up 
in Massachusetts by people who were not skilled, yet they picked 
them up and sent tliem to me. I got them from all over the country. 
We are trying to prevent interference, and in the general bOl, which 
I do not think has yet become a law, we make a pretty strict rule in 
regard to that. 

Mr. Goodrich. You can provide for that where it is all interstate 
business; but here is a ship in Illinois and here is an operator in Illi- 
nois. Suppose we send a message and he picks it up and spreads it 
all over town. The law does not reach him at all. He should never 
have that message in his possession; he has no business with it. 
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Senator Smith. If he parts with information that is not intended 
for him he runs a pretty great chance of trouble under this law. We 
are going to try to meet tnis situation. I think it is very proper that 
we should. 

Is there anything further ? Does any other gentleman desire to be 
heard ? If not, we will adjourn and there will oe no further hearings 
until the fore part of July, at which time if the Lake Carriers' Associa^ 
tion desire to be heard we will be very glad to have them come on. 

ETJGEITE T. GHAMBEBIAnT, COMMISSIOITEB OF NAYIGATIOIT. 

Mr. Chamberlain. At your suggestion, Senator Smith, I will 
include in to-day's hearings, so the mformation will be available when 
the committee next meets, the views of masters of ocean passenger 
steamships on the usefulness of searchlights on merchant vessels, which 
you thought it desirable to obtain. Collector Loeb at New York has 
taken up the matter thoroughly, and secured the opinions of 36 of the 
captains of some of the best known steamships on the Atlantic, of 1 1 
dinerent nationaUties. 

Department of Commerce and Labor, 

Bureau op Navigation, 

Washington, June 1, 1912. 
Collector op Customs, 

New York, N. Y. 

Sir: You have doubtless seen recently considerable discussion of the propriety of 
requiring ocean passenger steamships to be equipped with searchlights. Personally 
I am disposed to think offhand that a powerful searchlight on a merchant vessel would 
be as likely to do harm as good, unless its use was narrowly restricted. Searchlights 
on our inland waters are used almost wholly for the pleasure of passengers, and other 
vessels complain frequently about them, while on war ships they are for defense, not 
for navigation, as I understand it. 

The matter, however, is one on which the opinion of the masters of ocean passenger 
steamships should carry the greatest weight. I should be pleased if you can obtain the 
views of representative master of ocean passenger steamships on this que-ition and for- 
ward them to me, say, in the next week or 10 days. It is of course possible that some 
may be willing to do so over their signatures and some may not. I should like to get 
opinions not onlv of American captains, but of British, German, French, Italian, etc. 
Respectfully, 

E. T. Chamberlain, Commissioner. 

(Similar letter to the collector of customs at San Francisco said ''fortnight" instead 
of "week or 10 days," and added "Japanese.") 



Port op New York, June IS, 1912. 
The Commissioner op Navigation, 

Washington^ D. C. 

Sir: This office duly received your letter of the 1st instant referring to the con- 
siderable discussion of late of the propriety of requiring ocean passenger steamships 
to be equipped with searchlights, and requesting that the views of representative 
masters of ocean passenger steamships^ not only of American captains, but of British, 
German, French, Italian, etc., on this question be procured, preferably over their 
signatures, and transmitted to the bureau within a week or 10 days. 

Complying with your request, the opinion of the masters of such vessels was solicited 
on their entry or clearance, and I submit their views as expressed verbally to this 
office as follows: 

Capt. A. H. Rostron, British steamship Carpathia, Cunard Line, coincides with the 
views expressed by the Commissioner of Navigation that the use of a powerful search- 
light, unless narrowly restricted, would be as likely to do harm as good. 

Capt. D. S. Miller, British steamship Saxonia, Cunard Line, is of the opinion that a 
searchlight would be desirable in giving aid or relief at night to a vessel in distress or 
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in case of a man overboard^ but its indiscriminate use should be restricted or it would 
add to the dangers of navigation. 

Capt. John Black, British steamship ColumMay Anchor Line, beHeves that a search- 
light on ocean passenger steamers is not desirable as a necessary eqmpment ; it might be 
useful on certain occasions, such as relief of vessel in distress. He considers atmos- 
pheric conditions in ice regions in the majority of instances would be unsuitable to its 
use. 

Capt. William Matthews, British steamship Calabria^ Anchor Line, considers a 
searcnlight very useful on a clear dark nifi:ht for locating ice, derelicts, etc.; of no use 
in misty weather; its use, however, should be restricted. 

Capt. J. W. McKenzie, British steamship Bermudian, Quebec Steamship Co., is of the 
opinion that vessels should be required to carry searchlights for uise in emeigency cases, 
such aB in the vicinity of ice fields, rendering assistance to vessels in distress at night; 
but its use should be restricted to such cases, and is of no use in misty, hazy, or foggy 
weather. 

Capt. H. J. Haddock^ British steamship Olympic, White Star Line, believes that a 
searcnlight on ocean-gomg passenger vessels is of very doubful use for navigating pur- 
poses, and the indiscriminate use of such lights would tend to increase the dangers of 
navigation; it might be of use in some cases such as picking up buoys^ assisting in 
rescue work on the high seas. Useless in hazy or foggy weather. Its blinding enect 
is considered harmful, both to the observer and uay vessel approaching. 

Capt. J. B. Ransom, British steamship Baltic, White Star Lme, '' Vessels should be 
equipped, but lights should be used very carefully. Would be of advantage in an 
emercency, i. e., transfer of passengers from ship to ship, etc., but would not favor 
use ror general navigating purposes.'' (Capt. Kansom in the Baltic brought the 
i2epu6Ztcpassengers to port.) 

Capt. F. O. Hasker, Briticui steamship Minneapolis, Atlantic Transport Line. "Use 
ashore is frequently a nuisance, and at sea their use would be apt to be annoying to 
navigators of vessels not ea nipped." 

. Capt. R. C. Warr, British steamship Campania, Cunard Line. ''More harm than 
good unless properly placed and manipulated . In the hands of an expert or a man who 
understands the manipulation of them and the adjustment of the lenses, a searchlight 
would be of use in picking up derelicts or icebergs. Light should be above and in 
front of die observer. 

Capt. A. R. Mills, American steamship Philadelphia, American Line, thinks it de- 
sirable to have ocean-going passenger snijps equipped with a searchlight when used 
wiUi discretion. Might be useful in locating icebergs or in assisting vessels in distress; 
useless in misty or hazy weather. Its use would have to be restricted. 

Capt. G. Meiners, German steamship Konigin Luise, North German Lloyd Line, 
informally thinks it would be desirable to have a searchlight in places where naviga- 
tion might be considered dangerous, but it should not be used indiscriminately. 

Capt. B. Wilhelmi, German steamship George Washington, North German Lloyd, 
believes that the use of searchlights generally would be harmful to a careful navigator. 
Would be of use in approaching harbors, looking for buoys, eto., or in relieving vessels 
in distress; of doubtful use in ice fields, but useless in misty, hazy, or foggy weather. 
The tendency to blind the observer and those to whom the light is directed would be 
very harmful. 

Capt. W. Witt, German steamship President Lincoln, Hamburg^American Line, 
does not favor use of searchlights. ''Ice usually brings hazy weather and at such 
times searchlights are absolutely useless and would do more harm than good." 

Capt. M. Meyer, German steamship Victoria Luise, Hamburg-American Line, 
"Impractical at sea; but would be of use in rivers." Would not favor its use for gen- 
eral navigating purposes. 

Capt. Fabn Figaro, Italian steamship San Guglielmo, Sicula- Americana Line, 
believes that a searchlight might be desirable as a vessel's equipment in Umited 
instances, such as picking up buoys in channels or navigating narrow waters 
and relieving vessels in distress at night. Has had no experience m ice fields, but 
thinks a searchlight might be useful there. No use in misty or foggy weather. The 
blinding effect of searchlights would make navigation difficult, ana their use should 
be very much restricted. 

Capt. F. Smilturick, Russian steamship Czar, Russian-American Line, believes 
that a searchlight would be desirable to have on board in navigating narrow channels, 
picking up buoys, etc., and in cases of rescue at sea. Thinks they would be useful 
m ice fiekis in locating icebergs, but has had no actual experience. The general 
blinding effect is very harmful and their use should be closely restricted to necessitous 
occasions. 
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Capt. H. Doxrud, Belgian gteamship Lapland, Red Star Line, believes that the use of 
^searchlights on ocean-^ing passenger steamers would tend to increase instead of lessen 
the dangers of navigation as it blinds not only the officers on the bridge and lookout, 
but if it happened to strike another vessel would tend to blind the officers in charge; 
and it takes some minutes before the normal sight is restored . The only use practicable 
is to pick up buoys in rivers at ni^ht or, in case of rescue at sea, to keep the distressed 
vessel in view ; of no use whatever m misty or foggy weather. In ice fields the presence 
of icebeigs can be perceived as well without searchlights as with them. 

Capt. Charles Jerolomich, Austrian steamship Kaiser Franz Josef I, Austro-American 
Line, believes that searchlights might be useful near the coaat to pick up buoys or 
channel marks or in ice fields; not much use in misty, hazy, or foggy weather. The 
indiscriminate use would be dangerous to navigation. 

Capt. L. Hoist, Danish steamuiip Hellig OlaVj Scandinavian-American Line. No 
experience, but believes vessels could make good use of them in narrow paj98ages< 
Thinks that they might be of use in a fog to pick up a pilot. 

The following captains have expressed their views in writing addressed to this office 
and I herewith transmit their original letters, viz: 

Capt. W. T. Turner, British steamship Mauretania. 

Capt. H. Smith, British steamship Oceanic. 

Capt. T. James, British steamship Voltaire. 

Capt. H. A. Henshaw, British steamship Almircmte. 

Capt. Thomas W. Barman, American steamship Finland. 

Capt. G. £. Sukeforth, American steamship Ancon. 

Capt. A. T. Johnson, American steamship Morro Castle. 

Capt. Hy. B. Knuth, German steamship Ainenka. 

Capt. D. Hogemann, German steamship Kronprimessin Cedlie. 

Capt. L. Maass, German steamship Pretoria. 

Capt. V. Domeniconi, Italian steiunship Principe di Piemonte. 

Capt. F. Mombello, Italian steamship Luisiana. 

Capt. A. Kirschfeldt, Russian steam^p Kursk. 

Capt. F. Prager, Belgian steamship Vaaerland. ■ 

Capt. F. Pavy, French steamship 8ant* Anna. 

Capt. Y. Baron, Dutch steamship Nieuw Amsterdam. 

Capt. F. Oouloucoimdis, Greek steamship Athinai, 

In a few instances masters who promised to write have ^led to do so up to the present 
date. Their communications if received will be forwarded to the bureau as a sup- 
plemental report. 

Respectfully, Wm. Loeb, Collector. 

The Cunabd Steamship Go. (Ltd.), 

New York, June 10, 1912. 
Deputy Collector Mr. Johnson, 

CusUmhousef New York City. 

Dear Snt: You recently requested my opinion on the value of searchlights on 
steamships at sea. The general use at the bow of the ship, as was the practice at one 
time, was found harmful. It is my opinion that searchlights may be very useful if 
placed on the bridge within direct control of the navigating officers, where they 
would be discretely operated to pick up some particular object. The use of search- 
lights generally has been a menace to ai)proaching vessels, where the strong condensed 
light has made surrounding objects invisible in contrasting darkness. 
Yours, faitMully, 

W. T. Turner, 
Commander R. M. 8. ^'Mauretania.** 



Whttb Star Line Steamship "Oceanic," 

New York, June 8, 1912. 
The Collector of Customs, New York. 

Sir: In expressing an opinion regarding the use of searchlights for ships of the mer- 
cantile marine, it must be understood that I have not had any practical experience 
with same. I am, nevertheless, convinced that unless restricted in their use, they 
would cause endless confusion, as nothing is more annoying than the beam of a search- 
light flashing across a ship making port. 

Yours, faithfully, H. Smith, Master. 
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Nbw Yoek, JuTie 8y 1912. 
Dear Sir: In regard to the advisability of ocean passenger steamers being equipped 
with searchlights, my opinion on the subject is that they should not be, taken as a 
whole. In the trade of this steamer between New York and River Plate, where the 
weather conditions are so free from storms, fog, etc., there would be little or no use 
lor its adoption. Its only possible use in this case would be in leaving or entering port 
by night or in the rescue of a crew at night and in the case of l^e former would only 
tend to court more risk, and thus annul any other advantages. The North Atlantic 
is the only trade where it would, in my opinion, be advantageous for ships to have them, 
and even then its use should be strictly curtailed so as not to interfere with ti^e naviga- 
tion of another ship. From experience of meeting men-of-war, convoys, etc., with 
their searchlights in use, I find there is an almost irresistible fascination for the eyes 
to follow its every movement to the detriment of a proper lookout in other directions, 
not to mention Ae blinding result when directed toward you. Unlike a powerful 
light exhibited from a lightship or lighthouse ashore, its movements are very erratic, 
not conducive to the safe navigation of other ^ips. I am in favor of its adoption and 
judicious use under certain circumstances. 

Yours, truly, T. James, Steamship " VoUairey 

The Collector of Customs, New York. 



United Fruct Co., 

New York, June 5, 1912. 
The Collector op Customs, 

Port of New York, N, Y. 

Dear Sir: I have been asked by Mr. Johnson, deputy collector of customs, to 
express my opinion on the use of searchlishts for ocean finere in case of serious trouble 
similar to the Titanic disaster. Searchlignts serve river and harbor boats very well in 
clear atmospheric weather to pick up buoys, but in hazy or foggy weather they are of 
very little service — in plain language, during my service of 20 years as commander 
they are used to amuse tne passengers on catdh views as they ma)r appear at short range. 
The brilliancy of the light nas a Mkd effect on the eye for some time after it is shut off. 
I do not approve of powerful searchlights, and can not see where they will be of any 
benefit whatever to ocean liners. 

Very truly, yours, H. A. Hbnshaw, 

Master Steamship ^^Almirante.^* 

Red Star Line, 
New York, June 11, 1912. 
.The Collector of Customs, New York. 

Dear Sir: Referring to the question of searchlights for the Atlantic liners, my 
opinion is that such a light would be useless in case of a steamer bavins to find her 
way through field of ice or bergs, as the officers on the bridge as well as the lookout men 
would be blinded by the strong light and unable to see for the next five minutes after 
the light had been turned off. In lowering a boat during the nif^ht to pick up a person 
who had fallen overboard, rescuing shipwrecked people, gettmg out a hawser to a 
disabled vessel, etc., such a light would oe, of course, of great service and value. 
Respectfully, 

Thos. W. Barman, 
Master Steamship ' ' Finland." 

Panama Railroad Co., 
New York, June 10, 1912. 
The Collector op Customs, 

Port of New York. 

Sir: I have been requested to give my opinion as to whether all seagoing ships 
should be compelled to carry a powerful searchlight. I am of the opinion that they 
should be carried, but to be iisea with discretion, viz: When you think you see some- 
thing on a dark night, or when you do see an object, for instance, a schooner, and 
can not make out her lights, you could then throw on your light and make sure; or 
in case you are compelled to lower boats on a dark night to board another vessel or 
in case you fell in with a wreck and it was necessary to transfer passengers. It would 
then be useful. It would also be useful to pick up buoys when navigating in a nar- 
row channel, also in many cases where there are low reefs, with no soundings until 
you struck. There are many such in the West Indies. But, in my opinion, they 
should not be used generally in fairways, as they would tend to blind the navigating 
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officer on your own ship, also on other ships as well. In any case, there is more to 
he said in their favor than can be said against them and I would strongly recommend 
tiiat all seagoing ships be so equipped. 

Very truly, yours, G. E. Sukbfobth, 

Master Steamship ^*Ancon,^* 

New York & Cuba Mail Steamshif Co., 

New York, June IS, 1912, 
Collector of Customs, 

Port of New York, 

Sib: In compliance with your request for an expression of my opinion regarding 
searchlights aboard steamers, I beg to state that the Morro Castle is equipped with a 
searchlight; that there has never yet been any occasion to use it, but as a matter of 
personal opinion I consider searcnlights on steamers very essential, especially so in 
the case of wrecks, accidents, etc. 

Respectfully, yours, A. T. Johnson, 

Master Steamship '* Morro Castle.^* 



Hamburg-Amerika Line, 

New York, June 10, 1912. 

Dear Sir: Referring to m^ objection about using searchlights on board of ocean 
liners, I wish to state my opinion as follows: We always keep on board our steamers 
the whole forward part of the ship as dark as possible. We extinguish every light 
under the forecastle, cover up portholes of the cabins, switch off the lights off the 
places &om the crew. Standing on the bridge in a completely dark night, the smallest 
tight that shows up right ahead or abreast of the boat we will see immediately. Dark 
objects, as sailing vessels, fishing boats, we detect easily in a dark night, but it is 
very hard to find them in a moonlight night. The rays of a searchlight would blind 
ihe officer on the bridge completely for many minutes. On men-of-war they never 
use the searchlights until they see or at least thought they saw the torpedo boats. 
This is my opinion after many years of experience at sea, especially on these big 
ocean liners. 

Yoiirs, respectfully, Henry B. Knuth, 

Commander Steamship * ^Amerika . " 



The North German Lloyd Steamship Co., 

New York, June 10, 1912. 
Collector of Customs, 

First Division, New York. 

Dear Sir: Referring to your request of this morning asking my opinion as to the 
ad visibility for ocean steamers to carry searchlights, 1 desire to state that I do not 
deem them any assistance to the safety of ocean navigation and I have never, during 
my long years of service, considered that a searchlight would improve conditions. In 
fact, I can readily say that as to my experience when in the vicinity of Dover the 
English war ships and at Cherbourg the French war ships use their searchlights, and 
when thrown on our vessel they have a blinding effect on the eyes of the officers on 
our bridge, and should all ocean steamers be equipped with such lijs^hts you can 
readily understand that this alone would really be enough of an objection to discard 
the iaea of such equipment. In addition to the above, I should also state that a 
searchlight is not an assistance as to viewing 5 or 6 miles distant, but only in a radius 
of, say, about 1 mile is same effective. 

Yours, very truly, D. Hooemann, 

Cimmander Steamship '' Kronpnmessin Cecilie.'' • 



Hamburg-Amerika Line, 

New York, June 9, 1912. 

Searchlights on board steamers will be of no value in haz)r or thick weather. In 
jeaX clear but dark nights it will be venr good to look up drifting objects on sea when 
it is continually in action and turned four points to both sides; but this, I fear, will 
blind the officers on bridge so much that it will do more harm than good. 

L. Maass, 
Master Steamship ** Pretoria.** 
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Lloyd Sabaudo, Vapobe ^'Pbincipe di Piemonte." 
Mr. William Loeb, Jr., 

Collector of Customs, New York, N. Y,: 

It will be v^ry useful if all trans-Atlantic steamers would be eauipped with search- 
lights and especially useful in cases of salvage to distinguish tne whereabouts and 
qualities of derelicts. 

V. DoMENicoNi, Master. 



Llotd Itauano, 
New York, June 7, 1912. 

GOLLECTOB OF CUSTOMS, 

Port of New York, N Y. 

Dbab Sib: With reference to equipping ocean steamers with searchlights, it is my 
opinion that while they would be of some use on clear nights, they are not only abso- 
lutely useless but dangerous when there is fog. 

Yours, truly, F. Mombello, 

Captain Steamship ^^Luisiana.^^ 



Russian Amebicak Line, 

New York, June 6, 1912. 
The GoLLECTOB of Customs, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sib: As i>er request I herewith beg to give you my personal opinion on the 
propriety of requiring ocean passenger steamers to oe equipped with searchlights. 
liv opinion is that searchlights on ocean-going steamers are not ])racticable for the 
following reasons: When the weather is clear, no matter whether it is day or night, 
naturally all swimming obiects can be seen with the naked eye. In foggy weather or 
when it is hazy the searchlight does not pierce the darkness and when you continue 
looking in the direction of me searchlight, nothing can be seen in the surroundings, 
as the eyes hurt. On steamers ^ing tmroiigh narrow waters where there are no lights 
and the waters are navigable right to the ahore searchlights would be of some use, 
but in my opinion even then the searchli^ts would not be of any use as the lights 
are blinding to ships coming in opposite directions, as I have had this experience in 
eoing through the Sund (Copenhagen) and the English Channel, going to and coming 
from Libau. I have often met many battleships using the searchlights when maneu- 
vering and turning their searchlights on passing steamers, and by doing so it has been 
very annoying to tne men on wateh, as tne lights blind tneir eyes. Manv years ago I 
was sailing in the Far East and when passing through the Suez Canal all the steam- 
ers of the Russian America Line (Russian £^t Asiatic Steamship Co.) are equipped 
with searchlights for the purpose of bringing them through the canal, and we nave 
inade exi)eriments of using the searchlights after passing through the canal and com- 
ing on the high seas, but it has not proved practical. This is my personal opinion of 
course based on my experience as a captain. 

Yours, very truly. Captain A. Kibschfeldt, 

Russian America Line Steamship ** Kursk." 



Steamship Vadebland, 
Pier 61, N. R., New York, June 6, 1912. 

The Collectob op Customs, New York, N. Y. 

Deab Sib: With reference to compulsory searchlight equipment on board of mer- 
cantile vessels, I beg to say that in my opinion, although Ihave had no actual experi- 
ence in this direction, searchlights on board steamers, if used properlv and only in 
case of necessity, would be of great help to a careful navigator.^ It would not only give 
him the means to avert at times serious accidents but also be instrumental to save life 
at sea under various conditions. It therefore seems to me that, with the introduction 
of searchlights on board of passenger vessels, one more valuable link will be added for 
the safety of life at sea. 

Very respectfully, P. Pbaoeb, Master. 
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On Board Steamshif ^' Santa Anna/' 

June 8y 1912. 
The Collector op Customs, New York, 

Sir: Having been consulted about the necessity of having a searchlight on ocean 
liners, my opinion is Uiat a searchlight would be perfectly useless in a general way on 
the liners. I would never advise to use it in the high-sea navigation because that 
blinding light would concentrate the attention of the officer on the bridge and the 
lookout in a v^y narrow field and the remainder of the horizon would be very hard to 
distinguish . With these conditions the permanent use of a searchlight would not only 
be useless but would be dangerous. A searchlight would be useful to make dear 
the nature of an object which would have been discovered before. It would be ot 
great help too in case of rescuing at night. I remember in the nieht of February 18, 
1907, in stormy weather, when I saved the crew of the English bark ImcxU^ which was 
sinking, I met that bark at ni^ht-time, and if I had had a searchlight it would have 
been of great help to me. This is about the only use I see for a searchlight. 

With my best regards. 

Sincerely yours, F. Pavy, 

Commander Steamship ^^ Santa Annttf*^ Fabre Line, 



Holland-America Line, 

June It J 1912, 
The Collector of Customs, 

Fort of New York, N. Y 

Sir: Agreeable to your request over the telephone, asking us to have Capt. Baron's 
opinion of searchlights, we now take pleasure m informing you that his opinion is as 
follows: That searchlights, although very useful on board a man-of-war, to detect 
smaller craft trying to attack them, are of practi(»lly no use on board a merchantman. 
The lookouts on the bridge and crow's nest are more bothered by the intensity of the 
light than assisted by same, and furthermore it may lead to confusion for other craft, 
especially in the neighborhood of land. 
Yours, respectfully, 

Hollani>-America Line, 

Acting General Agent, 
Capt. Y. Baron, 
Dutch Steamship " Nieuw Amsterdam.^* 



Brooklyn, N. Y., June 12 j 1912, 
Hon. William Loeb, Jr., 

Collector of CusUmiSy Fort of New York. 

Sir: I hereby have pleasure in submitting to your valuable consideration my per- 
sonal views on the question of the necessity of introducing searchlights on passenger 
steamers. I do not think searchlights would prove to be an important addition to the 
now existing means by which the dangers of navigation are minimized. A searchlight 
may be of some help on limited occasions, such as in picking up lifeboats or survivors, 
and generally in life-saving instances at night. The searchlight's use in detecting 
objects at sea may immir mcidentally fhe effectiveness of the lights or light signals 
of a lesser intensity. This may happen more often than one might expect, particu- 
larly in those geographical places where a number of diverse vessels meet forcibly 
sailing in opposite direction. I can not realize in the case of a liner running at a speed 
of over 20 knots, with icebergs ahead, in what way tiie searchlight would minimize 
the danger of accident or catastrophe. On the other hand, I think that by aLowinjg; 
down when passing the ice region the use of the searchlight will only be a helpful addi- 
tion to the former preventive action, prior in its importance as such, and which action 
alone can regulate the extent of Uie danger ahead. In a few words my opinion is that 
though searchlights may be a help to a limited extent on limited occasions, and so 
aeain, provided its use be internationally and wisely r^ulated, experienced observers 
pi seafaring conditions and circumstances pertaining uiereto will not find sufficient 
justification in recommending its compulsory introduction because of obvious neces- 
sity. 

Yours, respectfully, F. Coulouooundis, 

Captain of the Greek Steamship ''Aitkinai.^^ 
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The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., 

Port of New York, June IS, 1912. 
The Collector op Customs, 

New York City. 

Dbab Sib: In answer to an inquiry in New York b^ some of your officials as to the 
advisability of ocean passenger steamers being provided with searchlights for their 
protection from dangers when navigating at night, I bubmit to you my views on this 
subject. 

It would depend largely when, how, and where they were used. When navigating 
a ship at night the '' officer in charge, '' to be most effective must be in complete dark- 
ness; no lights from cabins, skylights, or wheelhouse must intervene — as the "glare'' 
would embarrass and retard his vigilance, making it difficult to detect the approach 
of craft with weak lights or none. Land or obstructions are very difficult to pick up 
at night unless the lights about the ship are covered up. The efiect of a bright beam 
of light projected from his ship would render the dark arcs impenetrable to his vision. 

Again, should he project his light on another vessel, the navigators of that vessel 
would be partially blinded, and unable to see other craft or dangers in their vicinity. 

I have personally had experience of this in Southampton water, England, and 
Yokohama Bay, Japan, when sarchlights were fladhed on my ship from shore stations 
at night. I had to stop and anchor to prevent collision with other craft which but for 
the searchlights I could very well have seen. 

When coasting, searchlights if generally carried would cause confusion and uncer- 
tainty in fixing character of lighthouses and light vessels, another vessel's searchlight 
might be mistaken for a flashlight on a shore station and grounding the probable result. 

Broadly, the ship using a searchlight at sea may receive some doubtful help from it) 
use, but would be a cause of danger and confusion to vessels in range of her light. 

In fog its penetration would be very limited, of little help to prevent collisions. 

In clear weather in the known proximity of ice it should be of great use when used 
intelligently in a ship proceeding at moderate speed. 

In canals at night, where traffic is cjosely regulated and speed restricted (such as 
the Suez Canal) searchlights are used and of great assistance to the passing through of 
craft. 

Also in small harbors (small from the point of traffic), when pressure of service ren- 
ders the navigation of these imperative, a searchlight would be of use in detecting 
buoys and marks, etc. 

In conclusion, I would point out that searchlights (if carried) although of some use 
under special circumstances, might cause many disasters if used indiscriminately by 
steamers where the traffic is large, or the trade routes congested. 

I hope the above may be of some help to you in your investigation of this matter, 
and I should be pleased at any time to help you from my sea experience, which covers 
36 years in " sail " and " steam. ' ' 

I am, sir, yours, faithfully, Richard Hays, 

Commander R. M, S. P. **Orotava.*' 



United States Customhouse, 
San Francisco y CaL, June IS, 1912. 
The Secretabt of Commerce and Labor, 

Commissioner of Navigation, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: I have to respectfully acknowledge receipt of department letter, dated June 1, 
1912, regarding the propriety of requiring ocean passenger steamships to be equipped 
with searchlights. I am asked to obtain the views of representative masters of ocean 
passenger steamships on this question and forward them at the earliest date xfoesible. 

In compliance with department's instructions, I requested the managers of the 
various steamship companies operating at this port to obtain the opinions of the 
various masters of their vessels, and I have now to inclose statements made by the 
following captains, viz: 

W. W. Greene, commander of the steamship Chiyo Maru: Charles C. F. Gielow, 
commander of the steamship CiW of Topeka; H. C. Thomas, commander of the 
President; N. E. Cousins, commander of the steamship Governor; George H. Zeh, com- 
mander of the steamship Spokane; J. L. Cowell, commander of the steamship Ventura; 
and R. Jepsen, commander of the steamship Harvard. 

I also inclose a communication addressed to me on the subject by John K. Bulger, 
supervising inspector Steamboat-Inspection Service. 

If statements of masters of other vessels are subsequently filed, they will be im- 
mediately transmitted to the department. 

Respectfully, F. S. Stratton, Collector. 
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Imperial Japanese and United States Mail Line, 

San Francisco J June 7, 19 J2^ 
Mr. W. H. Avery, 

Assistani General Manager Toyo Kisen Kaishay 

Merchants NatUmdl Bank BuiLdinq, City. 

Dear Sir: Kef erring to copy of letter, under date June 6, 1912, addressed to the 
company from the honorable collector of the post or San Francisco relative to my 
views on searchlights on steamers: 

In my opinion the only thing a searchlight is good for is when in the harbor; it is 
no good when steaming along in the ocean, and would only blind the officer on watch^ 
The arc of a searchlight would not show far enough with a ship going at 15 knots to avoid 
anything if it was in the way. It is all right, of course, if you had to put a boat out for 
a man fsLilen overboard or anything of that kind, after the ship has stopped, and I think 
all shipmasters would be unanimous in my opinion for ships sailing 15 knots an hour. 

Therefore, for the reasons above given, I snould not be in favor of advocating any 
such a proposition. As you are aware, the vessels of this company are all equipped 
with a searchlight, but they are never used by any of us excepting in harbor work or 
when coming to a buoy; under no circumstances are they ever turned on at sea. 
Respectfully, 

Wm. W. Greene, 
Commander Steamship ^^Chiyo Maru.'* 



Pacific Coast Steamship Co., 

San Fran/nsco, June XO, 1912. 
Hon. F. S. Stratton, 

Collector of the Port^ San Francisco^ Cal. 

Dear Sir: In accoidance with your letter of the 6th instant, requesting that we 
obtain from masters of our passenger steamers who can be reached witxiin three or f ouf 
days their opinion of the use of searchlie;hts, I inclose herewith letters from Capt* 
Thomas, of tne President] Capt. Gielow, of the City of Topeka, dated the 8th instant, 
and Capt. Cousins, of the Governor; Capt. Zeh, of tne Spokane, dated the 10th instant, 
all to the effect that while searchlights are very necessary in making landings on dark 
nights and picking up buovs in narrow channels, they are not useful at sea, and under 
certain circumstances might prove a menace. 

If you wish the opinions of othei captains in our employ, and will give me longer time 
I will be glad to obtain some for you. 

Yours, truly, Geo. H. Higbee, 

Vice President and Manager, 

Pacific Coast Steamship Co., 

San FranjciscOy June 8, 1912. 
Mr. G. H. HiaBBE, 

Vice President and Manager^ 112 Market Street^ City. 

Dear Sir: Referring to letter from Mr. Stratton of June 6, in regard to searchlights: 

In my opinion searchlights are verv necessary in making landings at docks on dark 

nights, picMng up buoys m narrow channels at night, etc., but to be used on the high 

seas I should consider they are perfectly useless and would be apt to create trouble 

and confusion. 

Very truly, H. C. Thomas, 

Master Steamship ** President." 

Paciwc Coast Steamship Co., 

San Frandsco, June 8, 1912. 
Mr. G. H. HiOBEE, 

Vice President and Manager, 112 Market Street, City. 

Dear Sir: Referring to letter from Mr. Stratton June 6 with regard to searchlights; 

In my opinion seachlights are very neoessary in making landings at docks on dark 

nights, picking jip buoys and any obstructions that may be looked for, but to be used 

on the high seas, m my opinion, they are perfectly useless and would create more harm 

than good. 

Yours, truly, Chas. C. F. Gielow, 

Commander Steamship " City of Topeka,^^ 
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Pacific Coast Steamship Co., 

San FrandscOj June 10, 191t, 
Mr. Georoe H. Higbee. 

Vice President ana Manager, 112 Market Street, City. 

Dear Sir: My experience with searchlights is that outside of making landing and 
locating buoys on entering and leaving ports tiiiey would be a menace to navigation. 
Yours, very truly, 

N. E. Cousins, 
Master Steamship **G(n}emar." 

Pacific Coast Steamship Co., 

San Francisco, June 10, 191$, 
Mr. Geo. H. Hiobee, 

Vice President and Manager, Hi Market Street, City. 

Dear Sir: Refeiring to letter from Mr. Stiatton: 

Searchlights are very necessary for making landings, picking up buoys, landmarks, 
or otiiier obstructions to navigation and should be used tor no other purpose. 
Yours, truly, 

George H. Zeh, 
Master Steamship *^Spohme.'* 



Oceanic Steamship Co., 

San Francisco, June 11, 191i. 
Mr. W. J. Owens, 

Superintendent Oceanic Steamship Co, 

Sm: In reply to your question as to the advisabilty of installing searchlights for 
Use in handling boats at sea, I should say that they would be useless, as tiiiey would 
blind people working in boats; and as we have clusters to use in case of need, I think 
them mr oetter, as tiiiey give the light where needed without blinding people at 
work in boats. 

Respectfully, J. L. Coweix, 

Commander Steamship ^* Ventura,*^ 



Pacific Navigation Co., 
San Francisco, Cat,, June It, 191t. 
Mr. F. S. Stratton, 

Collector of the port of San Francisco, Customhouse, City. 

Dear Sir: Referring to your letter of the 6th instant, I b^ to advise that the steam- 
ship Harvard is equipx)ed witiii a searchlight, and it is my opinion that all passenger 
steamships should be so equipx)ed. 

Respectfully, * R. Jepsen, 

Master SteamMp ** Harvard." 



Department of Commerce and Labor, 

Steamboat-Inspection Service, 
San Francisco, Cal., June 6, 1912. 
Bon. F. S. Stratton, 

Collector of CusUnns, San Francisco, Cal. 

Sir: I am in receipt of your communication of the 5th instant, relative to the placing 
of searchlights on ocean-going steamers. I am of title opinion tJiat such is very essen- 
tial on every steamer navigating the ocean. 

I can illustrate the case of me Crescent City, which vessel was lost on Fish Rock 
some years ago, and by the aid of tiiie electric searchlight on that vessel all the pas- 
sengers were l^ded ouely on the rock and afterwards rescued by small boats. 

I would also state that almost every oc^an-going steamer plying out of this porl^ 
witiii t^e exception, possibly, of steam schooners, carrying passengers, are supplied 
with searchlights. My recommendation would be that SH ocean-^ing vessels be 
compelled to carry the same. 

Respectfully, John K. Bulger, 

Supervising Inspector First District. 

Thereupon at 1 o'clock p. m. the committee adjourned. 
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TUESDAY, JULY 9, 1912. 

Subcommittee of the Committee on CommebcE; 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C, 

The subcommittee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m. for the purpose of 
further considering Senate joint resolution 112, Senate bill 6976, and 
Senate biQ 7038, to promote safety of navigation on water. Senator 
Smith of Michigan in the chair. There were also present Senators 
Nelson, Perkins, and Burton; also Hon. E. T. Chamberlain, Com^ 
missioner of Navigation. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Chamberlain, have you anything that you 
desire to say this morning ? 

Mr. Chambeblain. No, sir; I was asked to come here, and I came. 
There is nothing that I care to say further. 

Senator Smith. We will then hear from Mr. Livingstone. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM LIVnrGSTONE, PSESIDEITT OF THE 
LAKE CABKIESS' ASSOCIATION, DETROIT, MICH. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Livingstone, we will be very glad to hear from 
you on the question of radio equipment and life-saving equipment^ 
and as to any matters of hull construction that may occur to you as 
calculated to throw light upon the inquiry we are making as a basis 
for legislation. 

Mr. Livingstone. Mr. Chairman, I am not entirely famihar with 
the scope of what you want to know, but I will be very glad to answer* 
any questions that you may ask me. 

Senator Burton. What do you say about wireless on the Lakes ? 

Mr. Livingstone. As to wireless I will say that so far as the freight 
boats on the Lakes are concerned, I consider wireless entirely unnec- 
essary. 

Senator Burton. Now, what do you say about life-saving appU-. 
ances, in the way of boats on passenger steamers ? 

Mr. Livingstone. I was just thinking, if vou will pardon me c^ 
moment, I would like to add one sentence to wnat I have said, by way 
of explanation, and that is that, so far as wireless is concerned, every 
fre^nt boat — and I speak of bulk freighters — does and should carry 
sufficient boats to take care of aU hands aboard. We aU agree as to 
that. 

Senator Smith. Will you, in order that we may have it in the 
record, state what constitutes the Lake Carriers' Association, and how 
many vessels there are in the fleet, and give us such information as 
you can touching it? I think it would be of value to us. 

Mr. Livingstone. We have between five and six hundred steamers 
in the Lake Carriers' Association. The association was formed for the 
purpose of advancing the interests of navigation on the Lakes; not 
for money-making purposes at all, but for the purpose of getting 
proper aids to navigation, getting whatever may be required in the 
way of aiding and improving the navigation of the Great Lakes 
between Buffalo and Duluth and Buff^o and Chicago and other 
points throughout the Lakes. We have something over 2,000,000 
tons in our association. I think at the present time mere are approx-. 
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imately, I should say, 2,200,000 tons. That is approximate. If 
necessary, I can give you the exact figures. 

Mr. GouLDBB. That is customhouse tonnage ? 

Mr. Livingstone. Yes, sir; entirely so; not carrying tonnage. 

Senator Perkins. What percentage of this is passenger traffic ? 

Mr. Livingstone. We have no passenger tranic in our association. 
It is all freight traffic. 

Senator Burton. That was all you had to say, was it, Mr. Living- 
stone ? What opinion have you to express with regard to this require- 
ment for wireless on the Lakes ? 

Mr. Livingstone. So far as our bulk freighters are concerned, as I 
view it, with some 40 vears' experience on the Lakes, or over, there is 
no necessity for it. Tne lake commerce is so vastly different from the 
seaboard or ocean commerce that it is in a class, as it were, of itself 
and by itself. We have the largest tonnage in the world on our lakes 
as you all know. Take our freighters, for instance. They are now 
constructed on the very latest and most improved modem lines, so 
far as construction and everything that pertams to stren^h and safety. 
There is no time in the 240 days of navigation, which is the average 
length of duration of navigation on the Lakes; we are icebound tne 
balance of the time, so that 240 days constitutes our average length 
of navigation in that time (eight months). I would almost venture 
the assertion that it would be a very rare case indeed when there 
Would not be a number of boats in sight all the time, or at least always 
within the sound of a whistle of distress. 

Take, for instance, last year, if you please. We had on an average 
a boat pass the Limekiln Crossing, Detroit River; we have water 

gauges tnere, and at those two points — at Elliotts Point and Limekiln 
rossing — we keep men on duty there night and day, and they report 
every boat that goes up and down, and when she passes. Taking the 
average of last year, one boat passed these points every 14^ minutes. 

Senator Smith. What point is that ? 

Mr. Livingstone. It is just this side of Amherstburg, the lower end 
of the Detroit River. The reason why we gauge the water there is 
because it is, with the exception of tne Soo locks, the lowest point. 
Our tonnage is so enormous that they are constantly in sight or each 
other. 

Now suppose we analyze that just a moment, and perhaps you will 
then get my ideas a little more clearly. I think in the bill, as I last 
saw it, the proposition was to put on wireless on vessels carrying a 
certain amount of crew and passengers on routes exceeding 200 miles. 
In other words, 200 miles was the limit. 

Senator Smith. That is the bill that is now in conference ? 

Mr. Livingstone. Yes; now analyze that. Say, for instance, from 
Buffalo to the mouth of the Detroit River is a little over 200 mUes, 
making fair allowance; it is not quite 220 miles, but we will call it 
220; then from the mouth of the Detroit River to Lake Huron. 
There is approximately 100 miles of river that at no time, with the 
exception of Lake St. Clair — and I will come back to that in a mo- 
ment — there is no time when the boat is more than 100 or 200 feet, 
and in many cases 75 feet, from the shore. The distance is approxi- 
mately 100 miles, and the boats, for all practical purposes, so far as 
any danger is concerned, or as to getting help, they are practically 
in port, they are in sight of the shore all the time, within a hundred 
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or two feet. In that 100 miles — I should add that Lake St. Clair ia 
about 18 miles across and all the traffic by deep-water boats of the 
modem class of freighters goes through a dredged 600-foot channel 
20 feet in depth, and the result is that the traffic is so large that there 
is a constant stream of boats passing through all the time. In addi- 
tion to that if any accident happened by which the boat sank her 
main deck — not the upper decks — ^would oe constantly out of water, 
because she could not sink, at the outside, more than 2 feet, depending 
on her size, and she would simply rest on the bottom. There would 
be no possible danger to the crew. 

Senator Smith. You are speaking of the channel 

Mr. Livingstone. I am speaking of the channel of Lake St. Clair, 
because that is the only pomt between Lake Erie and Lake Huron 
where they are not in the nver all of the time, and Lake St. Clair, from 
the head of BeUe Isle — ^you are probably acquainted with the local- 
ity — there is a deep-water channel, a 20-foot channel, which extends 
to the Flat Canals. That is about 18 miles in length. 
Senator Smith. Is that the Livingstone Channel, or is that below ? 
Mr. Livingstone. It is above the Livingstone Channel. The Liv- 
ingstone Channel is in the lower end of the Detroit River, and this is 
at the head of the Detroit River and is the connecting link between 
the Detroit River and the River St. Clair. This channel is one con- 
structed hj the Government, 600 feet in width and 20 in depth, and 
in that hmit all the freighters. run. The smaller pleasure craft, etc., 
run outside; but the pomt I am making is this: Suppose a collision 
occurred. It would be impossible for anyone to be injured unless they 
were injured by the impact of the collision itself, because if they should 
sink and rest upon the bottom their main deck would be entirely out 
of the water. It would not interfere in any way with the safety of the 
crew. 

Senator Smith. That relates to the Detroit River navigation, does 
it? 

Mr. Livingstone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. And to this channel to Lake St. Clair ? 

Mr. Livingstone. Yes, sir. The point I was going to make is this : 
That certainly from Lake Erie to Lake Huron, constructively at 
least, these vessels are just as much in port for that distance as they 
would be if they stopped at a dock. In the bill as I read it — ^if I read 
it correctly — if a boat stopped, that would be considered a port of call. 
She could take in or discharge, say, 5 tons of freight, whatever the case 
may be; but for all practical purposes, so far as everything is con- 
cerned, the boat, although it stops and starts — ^what are known as our 
packets — is just as much in harbor all that time as she would be pro- 
vided she stopped at some dock. 

Senator vSmith. How far is it from Duluth to St. Marys River? 

Mr. Livingstone. Roughly speaking, about 350 miles. 

Senator Smith. And ships operating between Duluth and Detroit 
and Buffalo would have no intermediate stop between Duluth 

Mr. Livingstone. There would be no intermediate stops. Our 
freighters make no stops. Our boats run — that is, the ore boats — 
to Marquette. Marquette is about 120 miles above the Soo. 

Senator Smith. They would not come within the provisions, then ? 

Mr. Livingstone. No; they would be outside of the provisions. 
But so far as the bulk freighters are concerned, we have all the life- 
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saving appliances aboard^ and we cany boat accommodations for 
the entire crew, and in addition other life-saving auxiliaries. 

Senator Bubton. There are two points about that. First, what 
would be the maximum number of passengers or guests — I mean crew 
or guests — carried on any of these lake freighters ? Do any of them 
carry as many as 50 ? 

Mr. LiviNGSTONB. No, sir; under no circumstances. They have 
not the accomodations. 

Senator Bubton. What would be about thelnaximum number i 

Mr. Livingstone. About 12 passengers. 

Senator Bubton. Is that all of their crew ? 

Mr, Livingstone. Do you mean guests ? 

Senator Smith. No; crew and guests, he said. 

Mr. GouLDEB. Thirty-five. 

Mr. Livingstone. I misunderstood you. 

Senator Bubton. Really, according to the terms of this bill, with 
the engimnen, firemen, etc., what would be the maximum number 
of the largest freighters ? 

Mr. Livingstone. Exclusive of guests, or with guests i 

Senator Bubton. Licluding the guests. 

Mr. Livingstone. I should say 36 would be a big average. 

Senator Bubton. That includes the crew? 

Mr. Livingstone. That includes the crew. 

Senator Bubton. And engineers ? 

Mr. Livingstone. Yes. It is barely possible that in some cases 
one or two of the larger boats might carry a couple more, but as a 
rule these rooms that are put on our bulk freighters are merely to 
carry a few guests, and in many cases about eight is the limit. In 
one or two boats tnat I can name that have a private dining room, 
for instance, they carry up to 12 guests. 

Senator Bubton. But with these 12, the number would not reach 
60 on any of them, would it ? 

Mr. Livingstone. No, sir. The maximum would be about 38. 

Senator Bubton. So far as these freighters are concerned, they are 
excluded from these wireless regulations that are proposed ? 

Mr. Livingstone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bubton. Do they carry a wireless equipment, any of them ? 

Mr. Livingstone. No, sir; none of them. 

Senator Bubton. Now, secondly; you say that as to life-saving 
apparatus, in the way of hfeboats, etc., they are all abimdantly 
suppHed ? 

Mr. Livingstone. Abundantly suppKed. So far as the boats of 
the Lake Carriers' Association are concerned, I can say very positively 
and very emphatically that there is nothing conceivable or imagiDable 
that has been invented in the way of life-saving apparatus that has 
any grain of practicability about it that has not been sifted out and 
tested, and, if found to be practicable and feasible, it has been adopted 
regardless of expense. The question of expense has always been a 
minor consideration. The only question we nave raised in everything 
pertaining to safety — and we have spent a great deal of money and a 
great deal of time on it — ^was to be siu-e that it was practicable, and if 
we felt that in the entire season we could save one human life, we put 
it on regardless of expense. 
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Senator Perkins. It seems from your descriptions that there is not 
much more danger on the Lakes than navigating on the Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers. 

Mr. Livingstone. I would not say that. 

Senator Perkins. Where they sail within 50 miles 

Mr. Livingstone. I was about to add that on Lakes Superior, 
Huron, and Michigan we are much farther from shore than m the 
rivers. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Livingstone, this provides that on cargo 
steamers in lieu of the second operator there may be substituted a 
member of the crew or other person who could learn the distress calls 
and respond to them. It was generally thought by aU the vessel men 
that appeared before us that that was entirely feasible and would 
avoid the expense of an additional operator. This act is very near 
completion. It does not require anything but the report of the con- 
ference committee that you are addressing yourself to now. 

Mr. Livingstone. Frankly, so far as bulk freighters are concerned, I 
see no necessity in any possible way for a wireless operator — either one or 
two. I will further say, frankly, that if you are going into the wireless 
business at all, where you do put it on it should be put on the passen- 

fer service, but it seems to me it would not be complete unless you 
ad operators on constant duty, night and day, because just at the 
time the operator was off duty might be the very time when some 
emergency would come up. 

Senator SMrrn. It is claimed that some of these freighters utilize 
the passenger equipment to communicate with the shore and the other 
boats for the purpose of obtaining information, etc., without any 
reciprocal effect at all. 

Senator Burton. You mean that the proposition^ so far as wireless 
is concerned, does not seem to include these lake freighters. That, 
at least, is true if the whole list of those on board— crew, engineers, 
jSremen, and guests — do not aggregate 50. 

Mr. Livingstone. Absolutely. 1 make this statement without any 
qualification whatever. For instance, if the Titanic — and I merely 
use that for illustration — had been inspected under our American 
rules as we are inspected, she would have had accommodations for 
nearly 3,000 people — and I am approximating — assuming the basis 
to be, say, 46,000 tons. 

Senator Burton. Have you examined these bills, S. 6976 and 
S. 7038? 

Mr. Livingstone. I think so. 

Senator Burton. Are there any suggestions that you can make 
for the security of life that are not embodied in these bills ? 

Senator Smith. Or better construction? 

Mr. Livingstone. Are you talking about passenger boats or 
freight boats ? 

Senator Burton. All kinds of boats. There are two questions. 
Now, another question is this: Is there anything here in the wav of 
general suggestion, based on your knowledge of the subject, and then, 
is there anything here which would add to the requirements now 
enforced with reference to your freighters? 

Mr. Livingstone. There is not, outside of the wireless. I do not 
know of anything but that. You take the wireless. If it was put 
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on it would result in costing us over a million doUftrs without a single 
particle ol compensation. The way it strikes us, and the way it 
strikes me, is this — ^if vou boil it down: We elect to do a bulk freight 
business and we comply with all requirements and every conceivable, 
imaginable thing in the way of safety we put on board. Another 
party electa to go into the passenger business. Now, it is up to him 
to put on every safeguard possible to protect his passengers. That 
is one of the conditions of navigation when he goes into the business. 

Senator BuBTON. How far from the shore are your boats, say, in 
a trip ? 

Mr. LiviNGStONE. On Lake Superior, after leaving North Poi»t and 
getting above Marquette, I should say my impression would be— 
without looking at the chart — that in the course of it it must be 80 
miles from the shore. 

Senator Burton. Are your boats strong enough to weather a severe 
storm ? 

Mr. Livingstone. We think so* 

Senator Burton. They are examined by the inspectors with a view 
to that, are they ? 

Mr. Livingstone. Absolutely. Under the law the inspectors have 
absolute power. The law requires that inspections shall be entirely 
sati^actory to the United States inspectors, and the boat has to be 
absolutely satisfactory in every way to them before the boat can get 
a license. 

Senator Burton. There has been some loss of life on those freight- 
ers on the Lak^s, has there not ? 

Mr. Livingstone. During the last year, for instance, there has not 
been a single loss; going back, I do not recall how long — I will take 
last year because I womd rather look up some data if I went back 
further — there was Hot a single loss of any kind, name, or nature 
wherein wireless telegraphy would have aided a single iota. 

If I may digress for a moment with regard to the Lakes, Senator 
Burton — and I do not know of any man who is more familiar with 
transportation questions than you are— we regard the great dangw, 
so far as bulk freighters are concerned at all events, not the perils of 
the sea as or dangers to navigation in the general acceptation of the 
term on the ocean, but collision. They are getting so crowded and 
so congested, and that is one reason why we have been working so 
hard to get additional channels. 

Senator Perkins. Do fogs prevail to any extent on the Lakes ? 

Mr. Livingstone. Yes, sir; at certain seasons of the year we have 
a great deal of fog. Of course at that time we use the fog precau- 
tions. But fogs do prevail. Boats get caught in fogs — take it some- 
times in the spring and sometimes in the fall, we have quite a little 
fog at different points. Our traffic is enormous. Take the month 

1'ust passed, the month of June. The tonnage that went through the 
^akes in the month of June, 1912, was over 10,000,000 of tons — ten 
millions, seven hundred and some-odd thousand tons. It broke all 
records. This was larger than the entire traffic for the year 1893. I 
am merely giving you this by way of comparison to emphasize that 
collision is the greatest danger. 

Senator Smith. That is on the Lakes ? 

Mr. Livingstone. Yes, sir. The tonnage that went through the 
Soo Canal last month — the month of June, 1912 — exceeds the total 
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tonnage of the first 23 years after the canal was opened. This is 
approximately correct. First canal opened in 1855. 

Senator Smith. Do you know the tonnage of the Suez Canal, for 
comparison ? 

Mr. LrriNGSTONE. I have not the data with me. We have those 
reports, but I know they have 365 days in the year, against our 240. 
and I know that our tonnage (and this year it" will go a little beyond 
that) constitutes two and one-half times the tonnage of the Suez 
Canal. 

Senator Smith. That does not indicate any decadence of shipping 
on the Lakes, does it ? 

Mr. Livingstone. Hardly. 

Senator Bueton. On the Suez Canal the condition is different. 
There they give, in their statistics, the tonnage of boats carried 
through, while throu gh the Soo it is the cargo carried. 

Mr. Livingstone. With us it is the cargo. If a boat carries 
10,000 tons going through the Suez, no matter if she is quarter 
loaded, or hsSf loaded, they class her as if she was loaded. So it is 
misleading. 

Senator Burton. The last figures I noticed regarding the Suez 
Canal are about twenty-two millions. 

Senator Smith. Even on that basis they do not exceed yours ? 

Mr. Livingstone. Yes, and even on tnat basis you have ffot to 
get the actual amount of freight carried, which probably would not 
exceed 50 or 60 per cent of amount reported. 

Senator Smith. Now in this fleet that you preside over, 500 ves- 
sels, do any of them have the wireless ? 

Mr. Livingstone. No, sir. 

Senator Smfth. Does that embrace the steel fleet — the steel 
vessels ? 

Mr, Livingstone. Yes, sir; we do not build anything but steel 
now. 

Senator Smith. I mean does that include the boats of the United 
States Steel Co. ? 

Mr. Livingstone. Yes, sir — that is, the Pittsburgh Steamship Co, 
They belong to the Lake Carriers' Association. Their tonnage 
amounts to about 23 per cent. 

Senator Perkins. They are principallv whalebacks ? 

Mr. Livingstone. No, sir; the whalebacks are obsolete now. 
That type has disappeared entirely. 

Senator SMrrn, There are some there, but they are not building 
them any more. 

Mr. Livingstone. They have not built whalebacks for 14 or 15 
years. 

Senator Perkins. I know that some were sent out to the coast 
and they pounded themselves to pieces between San Francisco and 
Puget Sound. 

Senator Smith. If the committee understands you correctly, you 
do not think it is necessary to force the radio service on these freight- 
ers on the Lakes ? 

Mr. Livingstone. I do not. 

Senator Smith. But if it was thought that it would be useful in 
saving human Ufe you would not be opposed to it ? 
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Mr. Livingstone. Not if we believed that. So far as our traffic is 
concerned we never have counted the cost. 

Senator Bubton. Mr. Chairman, I do not see that realhr any of 
the proposed legislation materially affects this freight tramc on the 
Lakes. The biU in regard to wireless makes the minimum nimiber 
50 passen^rs; which, guests, crew, and all, would not reach that 
number. In regard to lifeHsavinff appliances, the traffic already com- 
plies with the regulations, which are regarded as strict and amply 
sufficient for life. Now, in regard to the passenger traffic, what do 
you say with regard to that ? 

Mr. LrviNGSTONB. That is a different proposition in some cases. 
You ask me a question and I am bound to answer it, of course. I 
will say this, by way of preface, that so far as the regulations are 
concerned, we consider that they are very strictly complied with in 
our district, which is the eighth. Last year, 1911, we carried in our 
district something over twmve million and some-odd hundred thou- 
sand. Of that number about nine millions were carried out of 
Detroit, and there was only one life lost in the entire year of 1911, and 
that was a suicide who jumped overboard and, of course, is outside 
of the question. 

Our passenger traffic is entirely a different traffic, carrying large 
numbers — I will put it in another way. You take our steel boats. 
As we buUd our freighters, everything about them is steel, and 
there is practically nothing to burn. The houses, cabins also, are 
constructed of steel. All the passenger boats that are built now 
have steel hulls up to and including the main deck. It is different 
above that. Take our new modem steamers that they are building — 
and I do not care to specify any names because it might look like 
making some invidious comparisons which I do not want to make — ^but 
take, for instance, in the buUding above the main deck. They build 
them with three decks and build them with stat^ooms for the pas- 
sengers, and those are not of steel. But the crew is housed below 
deck in the steel portion. Above, where the passengers are carried, 
the upper works are made of wood to a large extent, and, of course, 
in case of fire, wood is very inflammable. They seek to cure that to 
a certain extent; in other words, to reduce the risk in that respect. 
Take the later boats that are being built. They put on each deck a 
heavy coat of asbestos and a steel surface on top of that, the theory 
being that it might confine the fire, in case it broke out, to one deck. 
I can not answer the question fairly without saying that in my judg- 
ment, since you have asked the question, that it would be a great 
deal better and a great deal safer n all the housing of the upper deck 
was built of steel. There is no real reason that I can see why they 
should not be, although the record on the Lakes has been, as I have 
told you, remarkably free from accident. We had one boat that 
caught fire, but it so happened that she was at the dock, and they go 
very rapidly. 

We make steel furniture, steel cars, steel hulls, etc., and there is 
no reason why. as a matter of fact all the upper works where the pas- 
sengers are carried, etc., should not also be made of steel as a safe- 
guard against fire. 

Senator Burton. Are they building any of the newer passenger 
boats with steel construction in the upper decks ? 
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Mr. Livingstone. No, sir ; except as I told you. Take, for instance, 
the latest boats that have been built. Thej have put on this asbestos 
on the deck itself, and that is covered with steel, the theory being 
to confine it to that one deck where the fire breaks out. 

Perhaps I ought to say this, because I want to be entirely fair — and 
I would not have raised the question had you not asked it — I do not 
think it is so much a question of expense, out it is due to them to say 
that those boats that are carrjdng these passengers — the bulk of 
them — are side wheelers, and their hull is constructed very much like 
a great big spoon, as it were, and of course when you get three or four 
decks^say, three — the expense goes on, while on the new modem 
boats the result is that you get them up pretty high and if vou build 
them of steel the fact that it costs more I do not think would weigh so 
much as the fact that owing to, weight they might be compiled, 
instead of putting on three passenger decks, on account of makmg'the 
top heavy on account of weight, be compelled to get along with two. 
But when you get down to the question of inflammabiUty, you can 
not put a light pine molding, saj, seven-eighths of an men thick, 
which is quite innammable in case it catches fire ; you can not put that 
along side of the steel, which would not bum at all. 

Senator BtJRTON. Now, with regard to the wireless 

Mr. Livingstone. I ought to add that you understand of course 
that there are aU sorts of precautions in the way of deck watches. 
Under the present constmction, I think that we do all that we can. 

Senator Burton. The supervising inspectors look carefully after 
the matter of overcrowding of those boats, do they not ? 

Mr. LrviNGSTOiTE. Very carefully. I have watched them a number 
of times. Our inspectors have been exceedingly careful. Take, for 
instance, the excursion boats. We have taken particular note of it; 
they will take these automatic counters and stand at the gangplank 
as the passengers go aboard and count them up to the requisite num- 
ber. When the last one is reached, it is clicked and they are stopped — 
that is, I mean all above that number. 

Senator Perkins. How do the ships which the Canadians are run- 
ning across Lake Superior compare in their equipment with our ships ? 

Mr. Livingstone. I beg your pardon ? 

Senator Perkins. I say, the passenger ships of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad Co. coining across Lake Superior, now does their construc- 
tion and equipment compare with our American ships ? 

Mr. Livingstone. I can riot answer that question clearly. So far 
as my knowledge goes the ships are well built. 

Senator Perkins. Their ships are built under the British Lloyds ? 

Mr. Livingstone. Yes, sir; the British Lloyds. Most of their ships 
are built a Uttle differently from ours. We are speaking now of the 
Canadian Pacific. They are built more Hke ocean vessels; they have 
a good deal more dead rise. You understand that their inspection 
laws are entirely different from ours ? 

Senator Perkins. That has been developed in this Titanic 
investigation. 

Mr. Livingstone. Yes, sir; if the Titanic had been inspected under 
our laws she would have had capacity enough to have taken care of all 
her passengers. 

Senator rERKiNS. If she had had boats and rafts she would have 
been able to take care of every passenger ? 
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Mr. Livingstone. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Senator Smith. Unless under the reciprocal arrangement between 
the two countries they regarded it as an approximation of our regula- 
tions, which I think they did. I think they regarded the Olympic as 
having approximated our regulations. 

Mr. Livingstone. With 46,000 tons — that is approximately what 
the Titanic was; she was a Uttle more than I had figured out, take 
the rule in the inspectors^ oflSce, and I was very much interested in that 
disaster as was every man — she would have had to have for 46,000 
tons a boat capacity for 4,412 under United States regulations. 

Senator Smith. I want to ask you on^ or two questions. You 
speak of the shallowness of th« water ? 

Mr. Livingstone. I referred to Lake St. Clair. 

Senator Smith. In Lak-e St. Clair ? 

Mr. Livingstone. Y«s, sir. 

Senator Smith. And no danger from the ship being submerged in 
those waters. Do you regard the danger of oeing submerged the 
great danger of the Lakes ? 

Mr. Livingstone. I regard it — and I am talking now about freight- 
ers — that so far as we axexjoncerned, the way we are equipped witb our 
appliances, the great danger with us, on account of the tremendous traf- 
fic, which is tbe larg43st in the world by many times — ^is collision. 

Senator Smith. You put collision first. Do you put fire next ? 

Mr. Livingstone. That does not affect us because w^e do not 
build anything but steel ships. 

Senator Smith. I mean generally speaking. Now, for all the 
business on the Lakes, would you put fire as the next greatest hazard ? 

Mr. Livingstone. For freighters ? 

Senator Smith. For any ship. 

Senator Burton. For passengers; there is wh^e the daag^ is. 

Mr. Livingstone. For passengers I would, as that is a serious 
danger — ^fire. 

Senator Smith. And therefore you make the suggestion that you 
do in reference to steel construction on the upper part of the vessel ? 

Mr. Livingstone. I merely state the facts. 

Senator Smith. Now, you have had a large experience in shipping, 
I understand over a period of 40 years, and you have been ever 
observing, and have been around a ^at deal, and you are the presi- 
dent of the Lake Carriers' Association. I want to ask you wbether 
you think it is feasible for the American Government to p«rovidc a 
standard for the construction of vessels which would be distinctly an 
American standard, improving upon or equaling the British standard. 
What do you say about thatl 

Mr. Livingstone. Well, if our interforeign relations axe such that 
you could — in other words, if there are no treaties that comflict with 
it, I say yes. 

Senator Smith. You think we can fix an American standard? 

Mr. Livingstone. Yes, sir ; becaaise you could bring here (if vou 
have not anything in tha^t line), and we would be very glad to send up 
here, ssxy constructors and experts in all the diSereai aepaxtmients of 
shipbuilding, from the bufldijig of the keel up to the hurrieane deck. 

senator Smith. Now, in the building of ships, do they still submit 
their plaxis to the British constructors, the Lloyds, wiu) have a 
standard? 
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Mr. LiviNOSTONB. They do, but 



Senator Smith. I mean construction on the Lakes. Oapt. 
Schwerin, of the Pacific Mail Line of San Francisoo, stated that he is 
building ships regardless of the Englist^ standard*— building them on 
their own plan. Is that being done on the Lakes ? 

Mr. LiyiN06T0NB. Not to any groat extent. Plans change some- 
what. The first point on the Lakes, that is, on account of insur- 
ance, is to have the specifications comply with Lioyib A-^i— 100, 
and we have many ships on the Lakes, you know, that aea built 
beyond that, I mean so far as that they have heaviw material and 
are stronger. The construction is more than the Lloyds standard 
requires. 

Senator Smith. You think it is feasible for us to aim toward an 
American standard which would be recognized as sensible and eane, 
and a practical standard for ship construction t 

Mr. LiviNGKSTONE. Certainly; after you had invest^ated it and 
sifted that out and taken the experience and advice of men experi- 
enced in the different branches of the business— engineers and con- 
structors, and everything pertaining to the building of the ship. It 
has to be done with care and deliberation, because it has tafcon a good 
while to bring the present specifications to where they are. But it 
is a well-known fact that there would be the exception of dead rise 
that we have on lake boats that go beyond the Lloyds specifications. 
But you understand that we all aim to get at least tip to the Lloyds 
specmcations on account of the insurance, because we want to get 
insurance, and the Bureau of Veritas, and other inspection bureaus, 
make that the standard. 

Senator Smith. For instance, there is no law that obliges a idiip* 
buflding company, or ship company of any kind, ownw or operator, 
to build a double bottom. 

Mr. Livingstone. No, sir; not at present. 

Senator Smith. That is purely voluntary, and as Capt. Hibbard 
of San Francisco — ^who sits over there — said the other day, almost anjf 
kind of construction will pass muster over here. Now, if it is desirable 
to have double-bottom construction, is it desirable on the Lakes ? 

Mr. Livingstone. Well, with all due defiw-ence to Capt. Hibbard, 
I do not agree with him at all, because we can not build, on the Lakes 
at all events, that will pass the United States inspectors, both the 
hull, engine, and boilers, on any such basis as that. The y^Gty soul 
of the law says that the boats, when they are inspected, must be 
entirely satisfactoiy to the Government inspectors. 

Senator Smith. They must be equipped. If they are eqitipped, it 
does not matter how they are constructed. If tney are equipped 
with all the requirements of the departm^it, it does not matter how 
they are built, 1 guess. 

Mr. Livingstone. Mr. Goulder has just called my attention to 
the law itsdif. It k very short, and I iml read it: 

The local inspectors sliall, once in every year, at least, carefully^ inspect the hull of 
eat^ steam vessel within t^eir respective aistriets, and shall satisfy themselves that 
ever^ such vessel so submitted to their inspection is of a structure suitable for tbe 
service jip» wiiich «he i* to be employed, has suitable accommodittionis for p^sseiv^rs 
ajid tloueicrew:, and is in a condition to wsunc^^ the belief that fii» may be us^ im i^yM 
gation as a steamer, with safety to life, and that all the requirements of law i^ ree^d 
to ^res, boats, pumps, hose, life preservers, floats, anchors, cables^ iind other tmngft 
ave faithfully couphed with. 
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Senator Smith. That is already in the record of these hearings at 
page 37. 

; Mr. LiTiNGSTONE. Yes. But we can not build any kind of boat 
and send her out and get inspection for her. She must be satisfac- 
tory to the United States inspectors. 

Senator Smith. You have no requirement as to double bottoms ? 

Mr. Livingstone. No, sir. 
. Senator Smith. Would you give it as your opinion that that kind 
of construction could be enforced by legislation with good eflfect, 
both on the ground of safety and utility ? 

Mr. Livingstone. There is no question about the ground of safety. 
There might be some specific trades in which it might work a hard- 
ship^ and as to which 1 am not now prepared to say. There is no 
dimculty in building a boat with a double bottom. 

Senator Smith. A great many of them are so built on the Lakes. 

Mr. Livingstone. We have a great many boats, particularly those 
in the ore trade, and also many m the grain trade— in fact, there are 
a very few boats now built on the Lakes that do not have a double 
bottom for the reason that many run up, light and carry water for 
ballast,, and they put a double bottom in with tanks. 

Senator Smith. Outside of that, is there any water tank bulkhead 
construction on the Lakes ? 

. Mr. Livingstone. WeD, we have the bulkheads, as provided by 
the department. We have collision bulkheads forward, and the 
collision bulkhead aft the engine, but the way we carry our freight, 
we have no midship bulkhead. 

Senator Smith. But you have some sort of an arrangement, either 
in the forepeak, as they call it, for taking in and carrying water — 
! 'making water" is the language of the sea — or elsewhere. 

Mr. Livingstone. All we have are valves which can be opened 
when they get out of i)ort. A boat running light — ^without any bal- 
last in her — ^pounds quite a little in a heavy sea, varying accordmg to 
size; hence water ballast supplies the deficiencv when running light. 
We have all boats constructed now with double bottoms, which are 
really double bottoms with watertight compartments, and they have 
valves. They open those valves and fill with water. Some or them 
carrv as much as 9,000 tons of water. Then, when you are about 
reaching port — say you are going to EKiluth — ^just outside of the pier 
you turn on your steam pump and pump that water out. 

Senator Smith. To lignten your loaa and get over a bar or go 
into a shallow harbor without that additional foad ? 

Senator Burton. It is substituted for a load. 

Mr. Livingstone. Yes, sir; it is substituted for load. Water bal- 
last costs nothing and it is easily pumped out. It comes in of its own 
voUtion, by opening the valves, and then it can be pumped out when 
entering port. 

Senator Burton. Now, here is one other question. Do you be- 
lieve the same standard could be adopted for ocean-going vessels and 
lake vessels? Suppose a uniform standard of construction were 
sought ? 

l£r. Livingstone. No; I do not, if you mean so far as the con- 
struction of the whole is concerned, because, for instance — ^let me 
$|tate it in my own way for a moment. Of course, the great trans- 
portation problem is what will carry the largest amount of freight at 
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the smallest expenditure of money. We solved that on the Lakes, 
in our traffic, by building our boats with comparatively little dead 
rise, and therefore this traffic that we have had long experience in 
has demonstrated that they are the best type of boat for our particu- 
lar business. But if we were regularly in tne ocean trade, and it was 
an ocean-going vessel, we would build the boats with more dead 
rise than we have. For instance, she would draw more .water — she 
would have more depth. In other words, we build the boats some- 
what to fit the conditions that confront us. 

Mr. LiviNGSTONB. Take the proposition to create a waterway from 
the Lakes to the Gulf — ^to the ocean. You take a boat and you load 
her, we will say, at Chicago or at Duluth, and you are going to send 
her to any foreign country, wherever it might be. When sne got tol 
the ocean she would not be the best adapted boat for that particular 
trade. There might have to be diflFerentials, and her build would not 
be as good for the ocean trade. The ocean trade is different from the 
Ijakes, so we would have to differentiate. The general law, however, 
as to the thickness of the plates, and the rivets and the engines, 
strength, and everything pertaining to the boat and the equipment as 
to life-saving apphances and otherwise would of course be tne same; 
there would be bd difference in that. It is just the same on the 
Lakes. We build passenger steamers for passenger business. We 
build them differently from what we do the bulk freighters, because 
they are better adapted for the business. 

^nator Burton. They more nearly approximate to the ocean 
model. 

Mr. Livingstone. Somewhat; yes, sir. 

Senator Burton. Now, passing to the ma^tter of the passenger 
traffic. Those excursion boats are liable to be heavily loaded. The 
supervising inspector, as I understand, has promulgated a regulation 
reueving bDats from the full requirement as to lifeboats, provided 
they do not go more than 5 mUes away from land. What do you say 
as to the advocacy of that regulation ? 

Mr. Livingstone. I beg your pardon; I did not catch that. 

Senator Burton. The supervising inspectors have issued a regu- 
lation in which they exempt passenger boats, which do not go more 
than 5 miles from land, from the requirement with reference to life- 
boats. What do you say as to the advocacy of that regulation ? 

Mr. Livingstone. That is a hard question to answer. The way 
we are located, I should say, yes; it is all right; and yet a boat might 
not be more than 5 miles from land out at sea, for instance, and yet 
she would have the whole sweep of hundreds of miles against her on 
one side. There is a vast difference as to whether that 5 miles is 
where it is land-locked, or whether it is out in the open sea. 

Senator Burton. It is also stated that some boats run not more 
than 8 miles from land, and some complaint has been made of the hard- 
ship imposed upon them by fixing that arbitrary limit of 5 miles. Is 
there a certain distance within which you can make a distinction 
exempting those boats ? 

Mr. Livingstone. I would not like to answer that question without 
knowing all the conditions — ^for instance, as to that 8 miles from land 
that you speak of. Suppose she is running and the land was on the 
port side. I would want to know how far it is on the starboard side. 
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Senator Burtost. The d^ree of safety would depend upon condi- 
tions ? 

Mr. Livingstone. Yea, sir; if «he was land locked. There are 
conditions where you might be on a rocky coast, and a great many 
things might come up where it might foe subject to one set of condi- 
tions and not to another. 

Senator Smith. You might be a thousand miles from the coast, as 
of Florida, in some cases. 

Senator Burton. Now, coming to the question of the wireless on 

i>assenger steamers. What do you say about the necessity of tiie wire- 
ess equipment on passenger steamers on the Lakes t 

Mr. Livingstone. I think the wireless is a good ttiing for passenger 
boats. You talk about suggestions. You talk about the Grovem- 
ment making regulations. I am rather ^ow about making 4sugges' 
tions imless I have carefully considered them, but for a good wlme— 
ever since the wireless ]f>roposition came up— have thought as we 
have many life-saving stations along the Lakes, that it would be a 
first-class proposition for the Gk)vemment to equip all those life-saving 
stations with wireless. 

Senator Burton. How many shore stations are there on the Lakes 
now ? 

Mr. Livingstone. I can not give you that just offhand. 

Senator Burton. How many shore wireless stations are there on 
the Lakes? You can give us that, Mr. Chamberlain? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I think there are from 18 to 20. 

Mr. LiviNGSTONla. No, there are more than that — about 60. 

Senator Burton. The number is inweasing from year to year. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Yes, sir. 

Senator Burton. And your suggestion is that it would be well to 
provide such life-saving stations with wireless ? 

Mr. Livingstone. Yes, sir. I think they should be eq^ripped with 
it. I think in case a passenger vessel got into distress there are titnes 
when it would be invaluable. They are scattered all the way up the 
Lakes. The Commissioner of Navigation can give you the exact 
figures and where located. 

Senator Burton. Do you think the same rule should apply, and 
the same regulations be made, with reference to wireless on the Lakes 
as on the ocean ? Is there such a difference in conditions as to make 
a distinction between the two f 

Mr. Livingstone. There is quite a distinction. I would make this 
difference : Take it in our lake traffic from the opening of navigation 
to the dose. As a matter of fact boats are hajxiiy out of sight of one 
another, and it would be an exceptional case when they were out of 
sight or hearing of signals. I think I would be justified in sajing — 
and I think Mr. Goulder has made a httie study of that proposition— 
that if you adopted, for instance, a standard code of signals wjr rockets, 
that there would be no time when a boat would be out of sight of the 
rockets, and would not be almost within hailing distance; m case of 
fog, in hearing of fog whistles. 

Senator Burton. But in foggy weathw rockets would not help 
you very much ? 

Mr. Livingston. Not at all. That is something that the scientists 
of the worid have been figuring on for very many years. The man 
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who can find a way of seeing through the fog would be Edison's 
successor; he would not be in it. The only thing you can do in a fog 
is to take all possible precautions and blow the log signalS; keep the 
whistles going. 

Senator Btthton. It seems to me that is the vital question in deal- 
ing with the Lakes — is there such a difference in conmtions that thei^ 
shoiQd be a distinction in the regulations relating to wireless ? 

Mr. Livingstone. Not for passenger boats. 

Senator Bubton. You thinlk the same regulations should prevail f 

Mr. Livingstone. Well, that is my opinion. 

Senator Burton. Generally speakmg, your idea would be, then, aa 
I interpret it, that the wireless is an apj^iance for safety, and wherever 
there IS any considerable passenger traffic the best appliance should 
be utihzed? 

Mr. Livingstone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Buuton. Wireless is so essential for safety that it should 
be used on the Lakes as well as elsewhere, notwithstanding the density 
of traffic ? 

Mr. Livingstone. That is my idea about it; and I would say to 
you very frankly that if I were going to build a passenger boat to- 
morrow, I would not think of building it without wireless. 

Furthermore, I think if you lay aside the question of safety, which 
is the paramount question and the vital question, I think that the 
question is of mucn importance for the advertisement of the fact 
alone. Our best passenger men would equip their boats with the 
wireless for th« advertisement which they would get out of it. 

Senator Smith. Many of them have got it. Mr. Goodrich's line is 
equipped with wireless. 

S^ator Bubton. Some suggestion has been made that there would 
be a tend^M^y to exclude linee owned by companies having less ciipi*> 
tal, and that the requirement for wireless would prevent competi* 
tion. Is there enougn in that statement to amount to anything?^ 

Mr. Livingstone. Wireless, of course, has not attaijaed perfection 
yet. The reports of experts, for instance, indicate that it works a 
good deal bett^ at night than it does in the daytime. Probably 
these difficulties will be overcome. 

I can see one difficulty which might come up. If, for instance, 
one company should get a monopoly, as it were; in other words, if 
for reasons that might seem good and sufficient at the tiiae, it was 
prescribed you should use that particular form, the result might be 
that it would create a monopoly, which would be a hardship. 

Senator Bukton. By treaty or statute we are trying to prevent 
that, and I think we shall succeed. The real question is, Would the 
added expense of the wireless keep competing hues out of the busi- 
ness? 

Mr. Livingstone. No, sir; but you imderstand I am talking about 
a regular passenger boat. There might be pleasure boats or private 
boats. 

Senator Bustok. The statute would take care of that. 

Senator Smith. Is there anything further you desire to say, Mr 
livingstone ? 

Mr. Livingstone. No; I am here to answer questions. 
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Capt. HiBBARD. Do you think that was quite a fair impression to 
give Mr. Livingstone with regard to my statement about the con- 
struction of the hull ? 

Senator Smith. I was going to let you do it. 

Capt. HiBBABD. I just simply said this: That there was no specific 
law or regulation governing the construction of the hull; that that 
was left entirely with the inspectors; that there was no law that said 
just exactly what Mr. Livingstone said; that should cover the thick- 
ness of the plates, the spacings of the frame, or any other material 
part of the construction. 

Senator Smith. But what was the material out of which you were 
going to build that boat ? 

Capt. HiBBAKD. I will not give you any more illustrations 

Mr. Livingstone. I just want to say one word further. Senator 
Burton asked me the question if there was anything in any of these 
bills, outside of the wireless, that we objected to. I said No." It 
occurred to me that in the first section of Senator Nelson's bill there 
Is a question there about able seamen that I did not think it was 
necessary to discuss at this time. I thought it would come iip in 
some other way. With that qualification, my answer stands. 

There being no further qu^tions, Mr. Livingstone was thereupon 
excused. 

Senator Smith. Now, Mr. Goulder, we will be glad to hear you. 

STATEMENT OF MB. HABVET D. OOULDEB, BEPBESElSTTIirO THE 

LAKE IITTEBESTS, OF CLEVELAin), OHIO. 

Mr. Goulder. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
Want first to call your attention to this: That there is veryjgreat danger 
in standardizing for conditions which are absolutely mcongruous, 
absolutely different. When it comes to the formulation of any legis- 
lation which may apply in any sense whatever to us, we have the right 
to ask that Lake conditions be considered by themselves. We have 
that right, because in a quarter of a century — I am not going to 
bother you with statistics — but in the quarter of a century from 1885 
to 1910, by the methods which we have pursued on the Lakes in the 
carrying of bulk freight, we increased the tonnage, the dead-weight 
cargo, carried through the Sault Canal from three and one-quarter 
mimon tons to sixty-two and one-half miUion tons. 

In 1910 we brought down more than 80 per cent of the iron ore 
that went into the production of pig iron in this country, which will 
almost equal that of Great Britain, Germany, and France combined. 
It is a free prediction, although some men question the quantity, that 
there will come down the Lakes this season 50,000,000 tons of iron 
ore, which on dry analysis wiQ show quite 55 per cent of metallic 
iron, and that the other tonnage of the Lakes represents about an 
equal amount — that is, about 100,000,000 tons in all. 

I want to take a few minutes to show that the tonnage service 
performed on the. Great Lakes equals more than 25 per cent of all the 
ton-mile tonnage of all the railroads in the United States; and should 
We bring down a hundred miUion tons this year it will be nearer a 
third than a quarter of all the rail-mile tonnage of the United States. 
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The statistics through the Sault, taking all kinds of freight, show 
that in the case of iron ore, including 15 cents a ton for unloading 
charge, a ton-mile cost in 1911 of two-thirds of a mill — 0.67 of a mill, 
You may not find a railroad that can do it or does do it under 3 mills. 
The cost of this service on the lakes is about 10 per cent of the average 
cost by the railroads in the United States and perhaps between 
20 and 25 per cent of the cost of the cheapest rad hamage in the 
United States of bulk freight. 

Statistics will also show that of the tonnage under the American 
flag there is about 40 per cent of all the indiscriminate freight hauled 
on the lakes. But everbody recognizes to-day that metal tonnage 
is the efficient .working tonnage of the world; and of the metal ton- 
nage under the American flag 55 per cent is employed on the Great 
LaKes. 

We are making it possible to do a great many things for this 
country. I hate to have to repeat myself, I have had on so many 
occasions to say it, but woula in some graphic way bring it to 
attention here, that the greatest transportation service, the best 
transportation service, and without fear of challenge, the cheapest, 
and that which is most efficient and valuable to this or any other 
country in the world, is being performed now on the Great Lakes, 
Therefore may we not say to the Senators or Members of Congress, 
or administrative officials that we could not have done that, it would 
not have been possible, unless we knew pretty well what we were 
doing. We must have done it right; we must have used thought in 
that business. 

Let me give you one other matter of statistics. Since 1902 we 
have built and put into service on the Great Lakes 255 steel ships, 
A few of those are for navigation through the Welland Canal, where 
thev are restricted to the length of 260 feet. With those exceptions 
and the exceptions of some special small boats, not one of those 
boats is less than 400 feet long. 

The two large ships that were launched on the Lakes for the Snyder 
concern — that is the SchoonmaJcer and the WiUiam P. Snyder, jr.—^ 
are 617 feet long, 64 feet beam, 33 feet molded depth, and eithei: 
one of them will camr 14,000 tons on a draft of 19 feet of water. 

Senator Smith. Where were they built, Mr. Goulder ? 

Mr. GouuDEB. They were built last year. One was launched and 
went into service late last season, and tne other was ready for service 
on the opening of navigation this year. 

Senator SMriH. Where? - 

Mr. Goulder. They were built by the Great Lakes Engineering 
Works of Detroit. Now, may I say that they are the biggest bulk 
freighters in the world ? 

Senator Burton. Just one minute, please. Is that 14,000 tons 
net or gross ? 

Mr. Goulder. Net. Mr. Livingston questions whether that is net 
or gross; I believe he is correct — ^gross tons. If they could have more 
than 19 feet, they would be capable of carrying a great deal more. 

Let us give these figures, oince the construction of the Wolvin^ 
which was about 1896, only one vessel less than 400 feet in length has 
been constructed for the bulk freight trade, except those canalers 
which trade through the Welland Canal. Thirty-eight vessels of 400 
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feet and over were built for this period since 1902; 105 vessels of 500 
fe0t and over, and 20 vessels of 600 feet and over have been built. 

The average cargo has increased from 1,800 tons in 1895 to 8,325 
tons in 1908. May I ask leave to supply that information, as I do not 
Want to take your time now ? 

Senator Smith. It is very interesting, and we will be very glad to 
have you look over this statement and supply anything that you feel 
Would be of interest and instruction to the committee. 

Senator Bxjbton. I see you have here the average size of the cargo 
is 10,940 tons. 

Mr. GoTTLDEB. Let me give you this graphic comparison : Tlie record 
ship of 1891, compared with the record ship in 1909, the tonnage 
freight carried by tne ship which held the record in 1891 on the Lakes 
Was 58,437 tons. The performance in actual carriage of freight by 
the ship which held the record in 1909 was 285,000 tons. One single 
ship carried that much freight. 

Senator Smfth. That staggers my friend from the Pacific coast over 
there. 

Mr. GouLDEE. The operating expenses of that ship per ton in 1891 
was 0.89 cents: in 1910 this was aown to less than half — $0,417 per 
ton carried. 

I want to say that when we put 255 ships in less than 10 years 
afloat we are carrying out a policy. I think that to Senator Burton 
is due the credit of having m a wonderful degree assisted in that, 
throuffh his grasp of the situation and the possibilities while con- 
nected with and chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of 
the House. 

* That is all recent development. The original Welland Canal was 
only 6i feet deep; up to 1866 this Government had spent only 
$3,500,000 on the Lakes; started improvements where there was less 
than 10 feet of water through our lakes — I mean at the constricted 
places — and we yot it up to 18 feet. We would like to maintain it at 
20 feet, but we can not yet on account of the cycles of fluctuations of 
the water from causes which nobody seems to be able to divine and 
define. 

When I speak of these things, of course Senator Burton is f amihar 
with them, and he knows that we are all familiar, and he knows we 
all appreciate and understand the intelligent manner in which that 
whole thing has been directed. We have done our part. 

You talk about putting wireless, or somebody talked about putting 
wireless on our ships. Here is what we are doing. Mr. Livingstone 
is at the head of the association that has nothing more to do with the 
operation of ships than anybody else in this room nas. He has no more 
to do with the operation of the Lake Carriers' Association vessels than 
you have, Mr. Cnairman, or I, or anybody else. 

Senator Smith. That is true, but on questions of general poUcy 

Mr. GouLDER. Yes; the Lake Carriers' Association is a replica or 
a prototype of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce or of any other 
civic body. It is a clearing house for ideas; it is a gathering point 
for these men who are engaged in the common business and who nave 
these suggestions to make. A meeting of the Lake Carriers' Associa- 
tion resembles very much such a hearing as you are having to-day, 
Mr. Chairman — ^to get ideas. 
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So there is an offshoot of the Lake Carriers' Association in the 
Great Lakes Protective Association. That is an association which 
I think includes pretty much all the vessels in the Lake Carriers' 
Association^ although there is no conmnmity of interests; there is 
no requirement. Some men in one are not in the other association. 
This may seem prolix and prosy, but it leads to this: We have 
struggled with marked success^ and with the kind of success that the 
dignity and the importance of our business to the country, to all the 
people of this country, justifies and invites in getting dupUcate 
channels. 

We now have, coming down Lake Superior, duplicate channels in 
the Sault River, which was due to a very bad place, upgoing ships 
going up on the easterly side of an island and you have built for us a 
channel for deej>-laden craft to come down on the other side. When 
you get down to St. Clair Flats Canal, where we used to have trouble 
and were blocked frequently, we now have a duplicate channel; 
the upbound ships go on one side, and the down-bound ships on the 
other, with a dike between them. Coming down to the foot of the 
Detroit River, where we hdve a duplicate channel, with a current which 
is normally perhaps nearly 2 miles an hour and is increased by force 
of the winds, etc., there we are just about to open the Living- 
stone Chaimel for down-bound ships, using the old channel for the 
upbound ships. 

That is what the Government has done for us. That is what we 
have been urging ; that is what we have needed ; and that is what I say 
this country can not get along without. And every dollar spent, 
which is about $100,000,000 or a little over, $106,000,000, to be ac- 
curate — I think that over any other possible method of conveyance 
the saving to the people of this country in moving their commod- 
ities — the saving this year will equal all that the Government has spent 
from the beginning. I think I may very safely make that statement. 

Now, going back to our protective association — and I am talking to 
the point directly of puttmg wireless on the Lakes. We are urging 
precautions. We had insurance, including protection and indemnity, 
and we found that we were paying too muon : we found that we were 
depending too much on the msurance, and we rigged up this proposi- 
tion, that it did not make any difference whether it was Senator 
Smith's ship or Senator Burton's ship or Mr. Livingstone's ship or my 
ship that got into trouble, we would all pay the expense. As you 
know, insurance companies are not eleemosynary institutions. They 
are a good deal like banks. You can draw your check or make your 
draft on the bank, but you have to have the money there to take 
care of that check or draft, or they can not keep in business. 

And so if your ship was injured, I had to put in my share of the pre- 
mium, had to pay mv rate of premium based on your accident and 
everybody else s accidfent, and paid the same price whether I had any 
accident or not. 

So we started this movement — that we would organize for the pur- 
pose of reducing the cost of insurance, realizing that the only wav we 
could reduce the cost was to reduce the number of accidents and the 
expense of reparation; and in order to have that in hand, in order to 
have a chance at the examination of the adjustments and know just 
what it was costing, and all that sort of thing, was included the plan 
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of carrying 5 per cent in a loss-sharing arrangement; which is not 
obnoxious to tne insurance laws, so that we would have our hand on 
it and we would know what was being done. 

We had gotten our insurance rate up so that it cost more than 
$20,000 to insure a large ship, gotten the rate up to 6^ per cent, with 
a prospect of getting it higher. We are now reducing that. We 
have our rate down to 5^, and we expect further reductions. We 
have a committee. We make rules. We do not legislate, but we 
make rules which we apply to our owners and managers and our 
masters, urging upon them the carrying out of those rules; not to 
load too deeply; not to see how much they can carry. 

There is no danger of overloading a lake ship any more, especially 
as it is a question of touching bottom, as you know, in the narrow 
and shoal places. We put up our notices how they may load, and we 
try to discipline in some way the owners or masters who disobey 
those rules. 

Senator Smith. Is that binding on all the members of the protective 
association ? 

Mr. GouLDER. Yes; it is binding on theln in the sense that it is a 
very loose bond, and yet it is binding. The sanction of that is a 
moral sanction. 

Senator Smith. It is similar to that which is done by the British 
Board of Trade ? 

Mr. Gk)XJLDER. We say that we do not want to do what is wrong; 
we all say that we do want to do what is right. We all want to 
observe the laws of the Government, the rules of the supervising 
inspectors, and we do that which in our judgment produces the best 
results. 

Senator Smith. That is the policy of the British Board of Trade, 
I think. They fix the load line. Is not that what you meaii ? 

Mr. Gk)ULDER. Their load line is not quite the same thing. Her 
rules are against overloading and overburdening ships. Our rules 
are not to permit them to load so deeply that they will scrape the bot- 
tom of the ship in these narrow and shoal places. As I said, there is 
a moral sanction in the Lake Carriers' Association. We have tried to 
make that a positive rule, and we do insist in both those associations 
that if a man wiQnot conform to these rules, which are the result of 
the experience and judgment of the men in the business, we then ask 
him to get out and do as he pleases. The result of that is, I may say 
further, that the man or men who are in our association and who do 
observe these rules, and are held to the observance of these rules of 
caution and of safety, get all over the world a half per cent less pre- 
mium rate for their insurance than the men who stay out and say: 
"I will load as I please and take such precaution as I please, and 
run my own affairs.'' 

We do not run their affairs. We have simply adopted certain 
rules of prudence out of the consensus of judgment and opinion and 
experience. We put forth these rules and we sav to our members: 
"You observe those rules for safety, for the general good." 

What are those rules ? The only rule I care to put before you— 
and I will leave this with you if you like — and I do not know if we 
have made that a rule yet; that is, lanes for ships on Lake Huron. 
It has been an educational matter. We have had the greatest trouble 
with a lot of masters and a lot of owners who thought they had the 
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right in those crowded channels of our Great Lakes to run as they 
found convenient. We have no sailing vessels, practically none; 
they all go by steam. 

You t3k about putting wireless on freight ships. What we aj?e 
tiying to do is to keep tlie freight ships apart. We are trying to 
induce our men to follow the rifle that in the rivers they shall not 
undertake to pass going in the same direction, to have lanes in our 
lakes* There you will find them about 8 miles apart on Lake Huron. 

Somebody has said something to this committee about communi- 
cation with these ships and getting in closer touch and communion, 
and we are doing everything that human judgment can do to keep 
those ships apart. 

Senator Smith. But that would not operate against your respond- 
ing to a distress call ? 

Mr. GouLDER. Not at all. And that is true. We are having a 
series of experiments made. I wish we might have the time set and 
let the managers, let some of the masters of these vessels come down, 
and I would fike to have the results of certain experiments which are 
being made now presented to the committee. We are having experi- 
ments made up there that in the night season a ship shall blow her 
distress signal, stop her engines, and perhaps send up rockets of a 
definite standard. Kind, and size and see how many ships will come 
to her in how many minutes. That is one of the experiments we are 
making, and then there are some others about boat drills and that 
sort of thing. We are doing these things, and I want to say to this 
committee on behalf of the lake interests, on behalf of all the people 
who are doing this great work that I have been talking about, that 
we are ready to meet you, we are always readv to meet the Govern- 
ment, the mspection service, more than halfway. We get these 
things as nearly right as we can. But I also want to say that &om 
the record of our accomplishments, from what we are doing, the 
safety that we are providing, the pains that we are taking, we know — 
nobody knows everythmg, we are always learning, we are always 
putting m improvementslere and there— but we kaow nretty weU 
what that business requires. I think that you can not nnd a man 
engaged in the bulk-freight carriage on the Great Lakes who for any 
reason in connection with that Mmole traffic would put wireless on 
his ship. I am not sure that more than half a dozen bulk freighters 
ever had wireless. It is my understanding that they have practically 
all discontinued it. I do not think that it is to-day being operated 
by these men who have been free of any legal re<juirements in the 
matter. I am sure that more than 500 great ships have not seen 
where the wireless could make for the safety of their property or 
the safety of the people on board. 

Senator Smith. You are speaking now particularly of the 
freighters ? 

Mr. GouLDER. I am talking about the bulk freighters; yes, sir. 
I take it that Congress will hesitate very much to put $1,000,000 — 
$1,000,000 would be 2 or 3 per cent on the freight of the lakes for 
a year, I suppose — would hesitate to put that burden on that busi- 
ness on account of somebody else or something else. You might 
just as well, it strikes me, say to the man who lives on the seashore 
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that for the protection of somebody offshore he shall have a wire- 
less established in his home. 

Senator Burton. There is no legislation pending that would 
require wireless on lake boats or any other boats umess the num- 
ber on board equals 50. I asked Mr. Livingstone in regard to that, 
and I understood that you concurred in it, that the total number 
on board one of these late vessels would not equal 50. 

Mr. GrouLDEE. No, sir. The largest crew would be about 26 or 27, 
and I never knew of anybody carrying as guests more than a dozen 
as a maximum. 

Senator Burton. By "crew'' you include not only the seamen, 
but you include firemen and engineers ? 

Mr. GouLDEE. Include everybody. We put on the boats up there, 
and that is a matter of a great deal of consideration, every man 
who is necessary and every man who can render any useful service 
on that ship. Their total number I have given, including every- 
body that could be of the sUghtest use on that ship. To that we 
may add that some ships have passenger accommodations for guests 
running anywhere from two up to perhaps half a dozen; in a few 
instances up to a dozen, but usually not over a half dozen. 

Senator SMrrn. The law that is pending, that has passed both 
the House and the Senate and is now in the hands of the conference 
conmiittee, fixes 50 as the minimum. The German regulations that 
have just been promulgated abolish the minimum entirely, I believe, 
and put the protection upon all vessels that fly the German flag. 

Senator Bueton. Do you so understand that ? 

Senator SMrrn. That is my information. 

Mr. GouLDEE. Do they require that on the river line ? 

Senator Smtth. I do not know whether that is for other than 
ocean traffic or not. I am incUned to think it appUes to ocean 
traffic only. 

Mr. GouLDEE. That is all right when you get out into the ocean. 
That is all right when you get away 1,000 or 1,500 miles from shore. 
All of us who have crossed the ocean know that we have spent an 
entire day on deck sometimes without seeing another ship anywhere 
on the horizon. That is one thing. But, if you follow your German 
regulations and put wireless on these ships, you will be putting a 
burden of not less than $2,000 a year on each ship. You will put 
two men on board the ship, and those two men wiU be a disorganizmg 
influence, because they will have absolutely nothing to do. 

Senator Smfth. The proposition is to allow some member of the 
crew to be desimated who would understand the distress signals. 
That suggestion has been made by some practical man in navigation. 
I do not know but what you suggested that yourself, Capt. Hibbard. 

Mr. GouLDEE. We could not do that on our freight boats, because 
we have some more useful work for the men to do than that. K I 
had a vote on the subject, I would say that I would not require any- 
body to carry wireless until they had put something like a telephone 
call in connection with that wireless. 

Senator Smith. You mean to apprise them of the call ? 

Mr. GouLDEE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bueton. That is provided for here in the proposed legis- 
lation on the subject. 
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Senator Smith. They have not been able yet to invent anything 
practical that would give a signal without the instrument being on 
the head of the operator. A message to another vessel a hundred 
miles away called every vessel within a radius of 500 miles, and they 
were constantly rung up on' business that did not pertain to their 
affairs at all, so that it was not found to be practicable. But I believe 
Marconi is working on a plan where a signal can be given that will be 
useful. 

Mr. GouLDER. So far as our Lakes are concerned, I have only this 
to say, and I say it without hesitation, and you can get the confirma- 
tion of its truth from anybody who is familiar with tne business, that 
if you add wireless on our freight boats which were able to receive and 
transmit messages within a radius of a hundred miles you would have 
the worst kind of confusion. It is a very rare thing, almost unheard 
of, that a ship on the Great Lakes should not have within the range 
of her whistle or the sight of her rockets other boats, and the whistle 
can be heard in a fog. 

Senator Smith. The Goodrich people made the statement here the 
other day that they were equipped with wireless. They thought all 
freighters should be equipped with wireless, so that they might assist 
one another in distress and emergency. I think that the D. & C. 
people also made the same statement. 

Mr. GouLDER. I wonder if Mr. Goodrich would be willing to con- 
tribute to the cost of it on the freight boats. We can not aiiford it 
out of our earnings. 

Senator Smith. If I understand you correctly, and I have listened 
with a great deal of attention to tms summary of the progress made, 
you feel that the business is essentially yours, and that you are making 
progress, taking advantage of aU tne inventions, and bringing the 
service up to its highest stage, and you want to be permitted to do it 
in your own way. 

Mr. GouLDER. I would not say necessarily in our own way; but 
I think that everybody should hesitate about interfering with our 
way, since we have shown such good results, such good purpose, and 
sucn efficiency. 

Senator Smith. The same argument was made by the White Star 
people. 

Mr. GouLDER. I get out of patience. Senator, sometimes with the 
talking about the vessel owners. In my own experience I know that 
the vessel owner on the Great Lakes made a much larger return on 
his investment before these improved channels existed. If things 
had been let alone, if the world had stopped there and the United 
States had stopped in its progress and let them alone, they would 
have made, and Mr. Livingstone can abundantly confirm me, a great 
deal better percentage on their investments. But they could not 
stop any more than anybody else could stop, any more thaji a railroad 
colli d stop. 

Senator Smith. You mean in the matter of construction ? 

Mr. GoxjLDER. Yes; and the enlarging of the channels. They 
enlarged the channels; it was necessary in order that the lake ore 
could get down. This country could not have done what this coun- 
try has done industrially witnout enlarging the channels, enlarging 
the ships, cutting down the price, systematizing the business, and 
getting this low freight rate. Without that progress, all these improve- 
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mentS; our navigation would have withered away, just like some of 
the canal navigation in some of the interior States. 

One of the striking experiences on the Lakes has been the relegation 
of the small ships. I have an interest in a ship, the Bomarmi, for 
which we paid $120,000. She is in fair condition, and you can buy 
her and others like her probably for $12,000 to-day. She does not 
carry; she is not up: there has been that obsolescence that comes with 
everything of that Jdnd. We have suffered a great deal. We have 
been all through that. 

Senator Smith. Where is the Romania now ? 

Mr. Gk)ULDER. She is running along, and will possibly make her 
expenses without paying her insurance. 

Senator Smith. On the Lakes ? 

Mr. GrouLDEB. Yes. She could not pay insurance and come out 
even. 

Senator Smith. That is, the traffic and the requirements have out- 
grown that type of boat ? 

Mr. GouiiDEB. The traffic has come to this, Mr. Chairman, that the 
ships buUt to-day carry 10,000 gross tons of iron ore. The record 
on the Lakes is a cargo of 10,800 gross tons, which was put into a ship 
in 25 minutes and taken out in 3 hours and 15 minutes. The con- 
struction of a ship has to be special to permit that. 

Senator Smith. What is the proportion of the iron-ore tonnage on 
the Lakes to the entire lake traffic ? 

Mr. GouLDER. I should say, roughly, 50 per cent. Perhaps more 
people would say 55 or 60 per cent. 

Senator Smith. Has that proportion been about that figure for 
years ? 

Mr. GouLDEB. Well, for a few years. The iron ore became the pre- 
dominant or largest item about 1890 or 1895, perhaps in 1890. x ou 
mean that a good deal of this ore or most of the ore goes through the 
Soo Canal ? There are big shipments from Escanaba-~perhaps 10 per 
cent — ^and perhaps 85 or 90 per cent through the Soo Canal. 

The entire traffic of the Soo Canal in 1885 was three and one-quarter 
million tons. That included merchandise, lumber, and other com- 
modities. I do not know just how much of that was iron ore, but 
Eerhaps it was half of it. Li 1910, as I have already stated, we 
rougnt down, in round numbers, 43,000,000 tons of iron ore. I 
should say that the Soo traffic is about two-thirds. Here are the iron- 
ore statistics which show. 

Senator Smith. Are you able to say that the Ufe-saving equipment 
on this fleet of lake vessels is ample to take care of the crew and pas- 
sengers and guests « 

li&. GouLDEB. Yes. I do not know of a single instance in which 
it is not ample. When I say ample I mean more than any ordinary 
legal requirement would be. 

Senator Smith. That is, a seat for every passenger or person ? 

Mr. GoiiLDEB. Yes, sir. I know of no ship that is not so provided. 
I do not beUeve there is one. 

Senator Bubton. Are you confining your answer to the freighters 
now? 

Mr. GouLDEB. Yes; I am speaking about the bulk freighters. 

I have nothing more to say unless the committee desire to ask me 
some questions, except I might say that I understood that We were 
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to speak about the putting of this wireless upon bulk freighters. In 
that regard I would say that it would not only be a mistake but it 
would be a harmful mistake. There is no occasion for it, no good 
reason for it; no good can come from it. Confusion would come from 
it. It seems so incongruous to us on the Lakes, when we are doing so 
much to keep these vessels apart. They are so grouped, so crowaed, 
the Lakes are so crowded, and we are increasing and building ships 
all the time, and we are working and doing everything we can to keep 
them apart, because they are getting closer together. 

Senator Smith. That would not bring you together. 

Mr. GouLDER. True. 

Senator Smith. It would not bring you into closer contact. Indeed, 
you would feel freer to separate than you might otherwise. 

Mr. GotJLDER. No; we would not. It would not have any eflFect 
on the movement at all in that respect. 

The point I am trying to make, although I do not think I have 
made it clear, is that we are trying to keep our ships apart because 
we are so crowded. And the i4ea is absurd for these ships to be 
equipped for sending a signal a hundred miles when they are so close 
that we can blow our wmstle and reach the other people. We can 
shoot our rockets up at night. You can not traverse the Lakes on 
one of these ships when you are not in communication directly, 
except in the rarest cases, by your whistle, by ordinary means of 
communication that do not cost a cent, with one or more ships. 
I say this is useless when the Lakes are so crowded and when our 
purpose and our effort is to separate them into lanes and keep them 
apart. 

Senator Smith. In order to avoid congestion ? 

Mr. Gk)ULDER. In order to avoid congestion of these ships. That 
is our problem. We do not have many losses on the Lakes except 
from collision. We are trying to get them into lanes. We are trying 
to get double channels to keep these vessels sufficiently far apart. 
You can verify this statement by going on a ship from Buffalo to 
Duluth any day. Why should we be asked to put two extra men 
on, or one extra man on? Why should we be asked to spend on 
these snips, where we are grinding down the freight for the benefit 
of the people; why put a million dollars a year expense onto us, add 
that sum to the expense of operating that fleet ? I say that it is 
incongruous. 

Senator Burton. What about the license that is given to the 
owner of these freighters ? How many persons does it authorize to 
be carried on board a boat ? Is there any specification of the number 
in the license ? 

Mr. GoTTLDER. No, sir- there is no authorization of that now. 
They did have an authorization for a time, but there was objection 
maae to it on account of getting preference of turn at the lock at the 
Soo. They do not issue those licenses any more, I believe. The 

gnestion of the number of the crew necessary to operate the ship is 
xed by the Government inspectors. 

Senator Bubton. I made the statement, and I think it is correct, 
that there is no proposition pending here in the way of legislation 
that would require these freighters to carry a wireless equipment 
unless they carry more than 50 on board. 
Mr. GouLDER. All told. 
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Senator Burton. I notice this phraseology in the statute: "And 
licensed to carry 50 or more persons." Have the freighters a license 
to carry 50 or more persons ? 

Mr. GouLDEE. The license of a ship is one of her documents, and 
in the license the Government designates the number of the crew 
necessary to operate the ship. 

Senator Burton. That number squares with those you actually 
have, does it not? It is the same? 

Mr. GouuDER. Yes; there is no license to carry the passengers. 
That matter is in controversv now. I do not know what will come 
of it. The courts have held that these guests are not passengers. 
They pay no passage money, and they are merely guests on board the 
ship. 

Senator Burton. Just as if the captain should carry his wife or a 
friend, or something of that kind ? 

Mr. GouuDER. Yes, sir. There is now, however, a recent ruling 
that indicates that they are passengers. That wiU have to be 
thrashed out. 

Senator Smith asked Mr. Livingstone about construction. 

Senator Smith. Yes. . I want to ask you two or three questions 
on that point. I would like to know whether we can fix in the law a 
standard of construction for vessels on ocean or lakes that would be 
practicable and feasible and do no injustice ? 

Mr. GouuDER. You can never fix a standard that will apply to 
both. The same standard could not apply to ocean and lake vessels. 
I think on that we are all pretty mucn agreed, that the type of con- 
struction must be different. I say I have no faith in it. I have 
abandoned the faith I once had in the deep canal from the lakes to 
the sea. I do not think you could get a ship that could ever be com- 
mercially economically operated on the Lakes and the ocean, the 
same ship in that general trade. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Goulder, you have been associated with the 
shipping business a great many years and have been very observing, 
undoubtedly, and y^u have gone about from country to country and 
from place to place. Do you think it would be an appropriate thing 
for us to establish an American standard of ship construction, as con- 
tradistinguished from Lloyds or the British Board of Trade regula- 
tions? - 

Mr. Goulder. I shall have to give a twofold answer to that ques- 
tion. Li the first place, so far as ocean navigation is concerned, I do 
not think it matters here or there whether there is any standard or 
not, because we do not build those ships. So far as the Lakes are 
concerned 

Senator Smith. We build some of them. We built some of the 
Pacific Mail ships, and we built some of these American Line ships. 

Senator Burton. Not the St Louis or the St Paul. 

Senator Smith. I want to get Mr. Goulder's opinion as to whether 
we would be movijig along practical lines if we were to have an 
American standard that would be recognized throughout the world 
as serviceable, practicable, sensible, fair, and useful. 

Mr. Goulder. That is a question that I would not answer ex 
cathedra. You know, of course, how this is done now. You know 
that a ship can not get insurance on itself nor can she get insurance 
on her cargo except she comes up to some certain standard. There 
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are rules for shipbuilding by Lloyds and other classifications. There 
is the Bureau Veritas, an old classification society. We used to have in 
this country, and perhaps still have^ the Shipmasters' Society, I think 
they call it, and I presume there are three or four that are recognized 
as standards throughout the world. 

When we come to build a ship on the Lakes the owner employs an 
expert supervisor. The insurance people watch the building of a ship 
to a certain extent, the United States inspection service observes it, 
and that ship when she has been built gets a certificate, a classifica- 
tion certificate, from one of these societies that I have spoken of if it 
is a recognized standard throughout the world. 

Now, whether it would be wise — I do not know that there would be 
any special objection — ^for the Grovemment to undertake to establish 
a standard, I am not clear, because every time it comes up there are 
certain conditions. It is somewhat like constructing a building. Ev- 
erybody wants his building, of course, to be substantial; that is, every 
sensible man wants his building to be substantial. But there are 
different ideas, and the dimensions come into it, and all that sort of 
thing. I kiiow that is especially true in building passenger steamers, 
about the arrangement of everything. For instance, you take your 
water-bottom-tank construction. I do not know anything about 
how that would be operated. I do not know anything about it. We 
have it on the Lakes. 

Senator Smith. It has been suggested, Mr. Goulder, that inasmuch 
as we were a great commercial nation and leading in many respects 
the entire world in the extent of our commerce, and that we were a 
small shipping nation in the sense of owning our own ships, that we 
were in position to fix a standard with less bias, uninfluenced by 
the local conditions which England, because of the magnitude of her 
shipping interests, constantly feels. Now the British Board of Trade 
has recently been very severely condemned. They were condemned 
the other day in the midings of Lord Mersey, of the court of inquiry, 
in the Titanic disaster, and it has been condemned in Parliament 
because it is antiquated and not up to date; yet we sit here as the 
greatest commercial nation in the world and accept their dictum on 
matters of ship construction without a challenge. It does not seem 
to me very creditable to us. We want to do the right thing; we do 
not want to do the wrong thing. Yet such men as yourself, if you 
felt that we were in the right track in asking for an American standard 
in ship construction, would be very helpful to us. 

Mr. GtouLDER. I am very much in favor of standardizing. We 
have no objection to a standard on the Lakes; but I would not want 
to say what that standard should be. I should want to have some 
expert men, hke Kirby and Wallace and Pessano, express their opin- 
ion. They are the men to whom I should go if I wanted to build a 
ship* 

Senator Smith. That is very apm*ppriate. Everybody that has 
been before us has mentioned Mr. Kirby, who ought to supervise a 
thing like that, together with some of the ofloicers of the Navy who 
are also expert in fliat line. 

Mr. Gk)ULDER. Another expert is Commander Taylor of the navy 
yard. He is familiar with all these things, and he knows all the men 
m the Society of Naval Architects, and there are some hundreds in 
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that society who are naval architects and experts, and it would be 
a very simple thing to get several of those men who could tell about 
this. I do not thmk we would object to standardising, but it is a 
little difficult for me to speak about a matter of that land. I can 
only say that while I know in a general way about shipbuilding, that 
I not only would be unwilling to attempt even the most general 
speci&cations of what is required, but I would not like to say i^ether 
it is a permissible thing; if it can be done, it is a good thing. I would 
take Babcock, and Commander Taylor, and Kirby, and those men, 
and I would accept their judCTaent about that matter. 

Senator Smith. You would npt want novices to undertake it ? 

Mr. GouLDEB. I did not say that, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Smith. You would want experts ? 

Mr. GouLDBB. I know that I know a good bit about shipbuilding, 
but I do not know enough about it, definitely, clearly, to express an 
opinion on that subject. While I may know a whole lot about it, it 
is a question of the expert who knows all about it. 

Senator Smith. Do you think we are doing the right thing in 
opening up that question, looking into its feasibility and seeing 
whether or not we ought to take some advance legislative steps to 
insure a recognized American standard of shipbuildmg ? 

Mr. (jouldeb. I think so; yes, sir. I agree with you there. 

Senator Smith. What do you think about that, Mr. Livingstone ? 

Mr. Livingstone. I think that we have as much brains and ability 
as any other nation on the face of the earth, and there is no reason why 
we should not. 

Mr. GouLDEB. I want to show you an outline of a lake ship of 
modem construction. 

Mr. Livingstone. I just want to say this, in line with what Mr. 
Goulder has said, that after the Olympic collision they sent across the 
water to Naval Constructor Taylor, and he was summoned to give his 
testimony before the Trinity Masters of the Admiralty Court m Lon- 
don on that collision. Such a man as that would be mvaluable. 

Senator Smith. Surely. 

Mr. GouLDBB. I want to call your attention here to two types of 
ship for ocean and lake. This lake-going ship has a length of 600 feet. 
In order to handle her cargo you have to have her so constructed 
that you do not have to have deck stanchions in between. Here are 
two bulkheads [indicating]; here is one forward at the engine room 
[indicating] ; here is one at the stern. 

Now, here is another blue print of this same ship — the amidships 
section. This is the tank construction [indicating]. This is the side 
tank here [indicating]. This is all tank under here [indicating], tank 
up to there [indicatu^]. 

Senator Bubton. Where is the water line on that ? 

Mr. GouLDEB. The water line would be^that is 32 feet high, and 
the water line would be 18 feet up from here [indicatii^]. 

Senator Btjbton. That would be about here [indicatS^l. 

Mr. GouLDEB. A little above midway. This is out of water [indi- 
cating]; this is above water, the top of that tank [indicating]. There 
is the tank construction [indicating] that we are using on the lakes. 

Senator Smith. How much water-ti^t bulkhead construction is 
there in that boat ? 
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Mr. GouLDEB. That runs the entire length of her. 

Senator Smith. Clear across ? 

ifr. GoiXLDBB. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Where is the water line ? 

ISfr. GouLDEB. That would be about here somewhere [indicating]. 

Senator Smith. Comes above the water line ? 

]Vfr. GouLDEB. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bubton. Suppose there was a colUsion and the holes were 
made in here [indicating], to what extent would that protect her ? 

Mr. GouLDEB. To a very great extent; very great indeed. 

Senator Smith. Provided everything works here [indicating]. 

Mr. GouLDEB. Oh, yes^ that is solia. 

Senator Smith. All right. 

A Voice. That is a smp within a ship. 

Senator Smith. Some of the New England people think that is the 
only way to make it. 

Mr. Livingstone. But the unsinkable ship has not yet been built. 

Senator Smith. That is what you call an effective double skin ? 

Mr. GouLDEB. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bubton. The lake freighters are constructed under a plan 
substantially similar to that — ^I mean the recent ones ? 

Mr. GouLDEB. Yes, sir. I think they are built on that kind of a 
plan. This is the hopper bottom idea. The cargo is shot into the 
ship and the whole idea is to let these mechanical grabbers come in 
and take that cargo up. 

Senator Smith. How thick is that outside skin ? 

Mr. GouLDEB. This ought to show, but I do not know. 

Mr. Livingstone. About an inch. You mean the outside steel? 

Senator Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Livingstone. Seven-eighths to an inch. It varies according 
to the size of the ship. 

Senator Smith. You do not mean it ? 

Mr. Livingstone. Yes. 

Senator Bitrton. What is the thickness of this here [indicating]? 

Mr. Livingstone. That would be three-quarters of an inch there. 
Four and three-quarter lap. This ship is constructed so that if you 
punch a hole in her the tanK will fill, but it will not affect her cargo. 

Senator Smith. Strong and safe. 

Mr. Goulder. The only way I could see it would be detrimental 
is where they would have to stow a cargo of no great weight. She 
could carry more oats than the entire capacity of ner hold, about as 
much com as her bulk capacity, and practically as much wheat, but 
much less iron ore. 

Senator Bubton. The general plan is based on heavy freight, such 
as coal and iron ore ? 

Mr. Gouldeb. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. You are planning against a collision. You are 
running this skin above the waterune, and you are allowing this 
space in here, which makes it impossible to penetrate through both, 
and you have no openings in the water-tight compartments. 

Mr. Gouldeb. We do not make it iinpossible. I remember in this 
very room saying to the late Senator White, of California — ^we were 
down here with our lake navigation rules against collision — I recall 
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Mr. White saying, ^'Then, Mr. Goulder, if we adopt this law you 
won't have any collisions up there?'' I said, ^'No; 1 do not propose 
that at all." We do not propose it, and I do not believe anybody does 
in talking about an unsinkable ship. 

Mr. Livingstone. I do not beheve the unsinkable ship has come. 

Senator Smith. You have eot as near as possible. 

Mr. Goulder. We have a lot of considerations in this plan. In 
the first place, this is the usual type. Perhaps this is not the only 
type we have. We have these things to consider. Our ship fre- 
quently goes up the Lakes light. As a matter of cheapness in price, 
she will get her fuel at the lower lake, take in 300 or 400 tons oi fuel. 
Her engines and boilers are all aft, and she will draw about ISJ feet 
aft, and perhaps 2 or 3 feet forward, possibly 4 feet. Here is a prob- 
lem with the navigation of that ship. Her propeller wheel will not 
be sufficiently submerged for effective work; so they put in a lot of 
water aft — she can carry several thousand tons of water — to eubmerge 
the wheel to where she can get the best thrust and hold on the water. 
She goes along and gets into a gale of wind, or gets a side wind, and 
they can put her down to 6 or 7 or more feet forward with the water. 
That is one reason why we have it. 

Another reason is that we have to build our ships so that the cargo 
hold is clear the whole length of it. 

Senator Smith. Is this for tank purposes [indicating] ? 

Mr. Goulder. Yes, sir. There is in that 600 feet of ship perhaps 
500 feet of just as clear a tunnel as the tunnel under the Detroit 
River. 

Senator Burton. You do not fill in the forward tanks unless there 
is wind or something of that kind ? In perfectly smooth water, say, 
without any wind, you would not fill the tank? 

Mr. GouxDER. No; they prefer to have that end up; it is easier for 
the ship to go. 

Mr. Livingstone. May I make a correction ? 

Senator Smith. Certainly. I want to say, Mr. Livingstone, that 
the copy of this day's proceedings will be sent to you so mat you can 
look it over and make such changes as jou choose. A copy will also 
be sent to Mr. Goulder. Your answer m response to Senator Burton 
as to how many of those life-saving stations there are, I will furnish. 

Senator Burton. I am very much interested in this lane route in 
Lake Huron. Has that been adopted yet ? 

Mr. Goulder. I think we wiU adopt it; it was recommended. 

Senator Burton. I am interested, oecause in 1897 I took a trip up 
the Lakes, and I talked to an umber of masters advising that lane 
route. I ran against their conservatism. The only reason they gave 
that had any force with me was this: That they were accustomed to the 
shore and the signals on the shore, and if they were moved 10 mUes 
farther out, or even a less distance, those shore guides would be con- 
fusing to them; they would not undertand them. 

Mr. Goulder. There is a good deal of truth in that. Here is why 
we worked that out. We worked out the lane and we gave the inside 
lane to the up bound ships, because the ships coming from Lake 
Superior, as two-thirds of them do, depart up here [indicating] and 
go down in the middle of the lake. You come up here [indicating] — I 
am speaking specially of fog — you come up here on this side and you 
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have to make this turn [mdicating] . A lot of them have got into 
trouble around there. So that our solution of the thing was that the 
man going up and making his landfall up here [indicating] needed this 
more than tne man going down. 

There being no further questions, Mr. Goulder was thereupon ex- 
cused. 

Mr. Livingstone. I should like to make a correction. 

Senator Smith. Certainlv. 

Mr. Livingstone. I made the statement that our tonnage through 
the canal last month, the month of Jime, 1912, was over 10,000,000 
tons, and I thought it was equivalent to the entire tonnage that had 
passed through tne canal the first 25 years that it was operated. On 
getting the exact figures, I see that the statement should be 23 years 

Newport, R. I., June 22y 1912. 
Hon. Wm. Alden Smith, 

Chairman Committee on Commerce^ United States Senate^ 

Washington^ D. C. 

Dear Sir: I wish to thank you for pennitting me to address your committee on 
certain matters in connection with the construction of ocean and coastwise vessels, 
and, if entirely in order, I would like to make a few suggestions in connection with the 
legislation now before your committee, covering some points that were not taken up 
at the recent hearing in Washington. 

Section 4399, Revised Statutes, title L-2, laws governing the Steamboat-Inspection 
Service, is as follows: 

"Every vessel propelled in whole or in part by steam shall be deemed a steam 
vessel within the meaning of this title. " 

As you no doubt know, there are now under construction, and there have actually 
been built, large ocean-going passenger and freight steamers in which steam has no 

gart in the propelling power of the vessel, these vessels using what is known as the 
eavy oil engines. Such engines have been successfully built and vessels of reason- 
ably large power have been built with this type of engine and are now engaged in 
trans- Atlantic business, so that it would seem proper at this time to so amend the laws 
that these ocean-going vessels would come under the provisions of this title and that 
they should be equipped and inspected the same as steam vessels. 

An act approved June 9, 1910, to amend laws for preventing collisions of vessels and 
to regulate equipment of certain motor boats in the navigable waters of the United 
States defines the words "motor boat" where used in this act as a vessel propelled 
by machinery and not more than 65 feet in length, except tugboats and towboats 
propelled by steam. 

It would therefore be well to amend section 4399 to read as follows: 

"Every vessel propelled in whole or in part by steam shall be deemed a steam 
vessel within the meaning of this title and every vessel propelled in whole or in part 
by machinery, except motor boats under sixty-five feet in length, shall be subject to 
the provisions of this title and classified the same as a steam vessel." 

I am also firmly convinced that ocean-^oing, lake, bay, sound, and river steamers, 
carrying 100 or more passengers the building of which vessel shall commence after the 
1st day of August, 1912, should have water-tight transverse bulkheads of ample strength 
extending from side to side of the vessel attached to the outside shell, so spaced ana of 
Buch height that one transverse bulkhead may be destroyed and the adjacent compart- 
ments of the vessel may be open to the sea without destroying the buoyancy or sta- 
bility of the vessel. 

While such a rule is essential for steel ocean or coastwise seagoing vessels and vessels 
navigating the great northern and northwestern Lakes, I think it is quite as important 
that It should be made to apply to sound and river steamers, where the size of these 
vessels permits construction of this kind. 
Respectfully, yours, 

J. HowLAND Gardner, 
Superintendent Marine Construction for the New England Navigation Co. 

Thereupon the committee adjourned. 
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